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MEADOW VALLEY & 
RANCHOS S 


THE BOOM THAT HAD TO COME IS NOW 
ON IN NEVADA. Ground floor buyers have 
reaped fortunes from small initial invest- 


ments. A factual example of skyrocketing 
values is Las Vegas, Nevada. Land that orig- 
i inally sold for $200.00 an acre, now sells 
g for $20,000.00 an acre, a profit of 1000%! 
MA The first offering of LAS VEGAS land was 
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EVADA IS BEING RELEASED FOR PUBLIC SALE! 

This area has such a tremendous growth potential, such a fantastic, 
unlimited future, that wise Investors have purchased large acreage. 
Bing Crosby's ranch was one of the largest cattle ranches in the county, 
James Stewart is honorary sheriff. Yes, the smart, experienced investors 
have sensed the future and are buying MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS in Elke 
County, Nevada. 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS has all the factors needed 
to boom... to prosper... to cket its land / 
values. ideally located in the prospering Elko Yalley, 
The Ranchos have the backdrop of the statuesque 
Ruby Mountains. The sparkling Humboldt River actu- 
ally flows through the property and is a valuable 
asset of the Ranchos. Every Rancho fronts on a 
graded road. The City of Elko, with its long estab- 
lished schools, churches, and medical factitities 
js MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS friendly neighbor. 


Fiunvest NOW! 


PROSPERITY AWAITS YOU! 
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FAMILY RECREATION 
FISHING: A fisherman's paradise. Huge 
Rainbow, Brook Trout and German Browns 
abound In Alpine-like lakes and mountain-fed 
bottom streams. . 
GOLF: Enjoy leisurely golfing, with never “dp 
a rush for starting times, at the city owned —=— * 
Ruby View Golf Course. This beautiful gof ~  .---= 
course is only minutes from the property. 
LAKE OSINO: No charge ta Ranche owners for full privileges at — 
nearby Lake Osino. Fish, Picnic and Relax with your fellow Ranch owners 
at this private Jake and recreation area. l 
HUNTING: You will find the hunting of your life. Bly game species 
such as Mule Deer are abundant. Duck, Quail and Chukar are plentiful. 


YOUR PROFITABLE TOMORROW — 

YES, wise investors are buying In MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS, but 
America’s largest corporations, whose research closely follows the 
trend of increasing land values and papatet grot are also busy 
investing throughout Nevada. U.S. COMMERCE BUREAU FACT: Per capita 
Income in Nevada is highest of all 50 states. 


TAX RELIEF — Ne State Income, Gift or Inheritance Tax. The lew 
Real Estate Preperty Tax is actually limited by the State Constitution. 


WHAT ARE THE TOTAL COSTS? 
The full price of the title to your 1% acre Rancho is only $695. Total 
paymant schedule Is $1 dewn, and $10 per menth. Ne interest, ne carry- 
charges. Jehn D. Reckefeller said, “The big fertunes ef the future 
will be made In Real Estate.” Yeu are net required te de ing te 
yeur land. You can live or vacatien on it, er simply watch value 
grew, then sell all or part of it for a profit. Your prefitable tomerrew 
$ here today in MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS. 


NOW! vowt miss THis OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY! 
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: payable $1 down and $10 a month. No other hanes ‘seh purchase contract and map i 
à sherni exact location of my ordig, You will return my $1 deposit if I request same | 
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George King Martin in 1920, age 34. Below. the Yegua Knobbs in northwestern - Leo 
County, Texas. looking east. — . 


Couclesy Robert Small 
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By G. K. MARTIN 


Photos Courtesy Author 
and G. F. Stewart 


N ALL THE EARLY settlements of 

the West there were as good people 
as will ever stand before the throne of 
God, and as bad ones as will ever walk 
the halls of hell. And the community I 
grew up in was no different. The only 
thing was, for a time there was some 
question as to which element would win 
~ out. 

The tragedy—one of them—was that 
many members of both the lawless and 
the lawful groups had been old friends 
and neighbors all along till the younger 
generation started the depredations which 
turned friend against friend and neighbor 
against neighbor. It was heartbreaking 
for some of the vigilantes to have to 
deal with these boys, but there was 
nothing else to do. Killing had to be 

stopped. 

-Forty-five miles east of Austin, capi- 
tal city of Texas, and in the northwest 
corner of Lee County, is a row of hills 
known as the Yegua Knobbs (Knobs). 
This was home. The hills derive their 
name from Yegua Creek which, with its 
tributaries, comprises the drainage sys- 
tem of Lee County. 

The north hill, or First Knobb, is the 
largest and has the greatest elevation; 
the other three diminish in size and alti- 
tude as they fall away to the south. They 
are mostly of sandstone formation. Be- 
cause underlying minerals in their imme- 
diate vicinity create erratic fluctuations 
of a magnetic needle it is impossible to 
establish accurate directions around the 
Knobbs. 
` From under the base of the First 
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Few places in Texas have had a more violent 

history—yet a lot of good people lived there 

too, trying to dodge that bullet in the back 

until the country could calm down and the law 
take over 


Knobb, on the west side, once gushed a 
spring, and it solved the water problem 
for the early settlers. Water from wells 
in this area is so laden with lignite, iron 
and other minerals as to render most 
of it unfit for drinking. Being the sole 
water supply for the settlement, it was 


A cousin, G. F. Stowart (left), and the 
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a community responsibility to keep the 
spring clean. A reservoir about five feet 
across and five feet deep was dug and 
walled up with split post oak logs. Sur- 
rounding the area where the spring 
bubbled from the hill was a blackberry 
thicket set in seepy quicksand. A hollow 


author in McDade, Texas in May 1968. 


Courtesy Robert Small 
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Cavorting at Christmas in 1906 are (seated from left) Otis and George Martin, (standing 
from left) Day and Bun Martin, Maude Hughes, and Wilbum and Joff Martin. 


log was pushed back under the berry 
vines and water poured through it in a 
clear, beautiful stream. People came with 
barrels on sleds and in wagons to haul 
water. They stretched covers over the 
' barrel tops: and fastened them down 
with ropes or hoops to keep the water 
from sloshing out. In the summertime 
women from the neighborhood would 
bring their washings, children, lunches 
und melons and spend the day scrubbing 
and gossiping. 

As time passed, other sources of water 
were provided—mostly cisterns—and the 
original spring filled with dirt and was 
covered over with vegetation. It no 
longer serves the community and is sel- 
dom referred to or mentioned. With the 
passing of this spring, also passed the 
old-timers, the frontiersmen. 


E FIRST ARRIVALS in the Knobbs 
Community came from the hills of 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, Georgia, Vir- 
-ginia, Alobama, Mississippi, with a 
sprinkling from other states, and were 
mostly of Irish extraction. They were 
a temperamental, sentimental, henven- 
bound, hell-bent breed. They fiddled, 
frolicked and danced, fought with ont- 
siders, among themselves, and even 
struggled with God—everything that in- 
terfered with their way of living and 
doing things. Peace and tumult had their 
turn as these people set about establish- 
ing their homes in a free-for-all land. 
~The sort of fearless folks who could 
conquer that rugged country had to be 
able to drink busthead whiskey (or mus- 
tang grape wine sweetened with home- 
made molasses), eat raw sweet potatoes 
and not.die of the bellyache, drink tank 
water mixed with animal urine and live 
over it, else they could not qualify for 
the job ahead, Jt took green guts and 
bitter gall to stand the test, and not all 
of them were able to take it, but enough 
did survive to build a flourishing settle- 
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ment in its day. 

The advance guard of settlers arrived 
some time in the 1840s. Among the very 
first were J. A. Tanner, William Jack- 
son, Joseph Maxmillian, J. Von Roeder, 
Joseph Jackson, Wiley Harrison, Adam 
Turner, and Robert Landfair. Some of 
their descendants still live in the area. 

Another group came in the early 
1850s. Some of their names are as fol- 
lows: Hughes, Meeks, Miller, Allen, 
Forbes, Martin, Stanley, Brooks and 
others. This second wave of emigrants 
seem to have been the most permanent. 

Food is always the primary concern 
anywhere and anytime. One may fill his 
stomach to overflowing in the morning, 


Ruina of McDado’s once-leading drug storo 


built in the 1880s. 
Coudesy Robert Small 
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but before the day is gone he must have 
a refill or the pangs of hunger begin to 
hound him and he has what is called 
the “miss-a-meal cramps.” 

The next pressing matter was build- 
ing some shelters. There were two ex- 
perts with an axe, Henry Holler and 
Tom Hughes. They were past masters 
and known for their skill. Tall, rangy 
fellows, they could take an axe by the 
handle, bring it up in a wide, swinging 
arc and sink the blade up to the eye 
in the timber. Not only could they fell 
timber in a hurry, but it was said they 
could split a frog’s hair straight down 
the middle from end to end. They were 
popular with the neighbors when the 
time came to build a log house. 

It took many strokes of the axe and 
maul and pulls of the saw to complete 
the finished material that went into a 
house. Long straight poles or saplings 
of the proper size and length were used 
for rafters. Shingles were made from 
pinoak which grew in abundance along 
the creek bottoms. Pinoak timber was 
easily split into any thickness desired, 
as the grain was straight and coarse. 

The cabins were not large, perhaps 
fourteen to eighteen feet wide and eigh- 
teen to twenty feet in length. Erecting 
the walls of a heavy log-type required 
muscle and brawn, but this problem was 
solved. After all material had been as- 
sembled, they had what they called a 
‘house-raising.” Neighbors were called 
in to help. They made a feast day of the 
occasion. While the men raised the walls, 
the women would prepare a sumptuous 
meal. There was considerable competi- 
tion between the men as to who had 
the strongest back, and strong backs 
there were. 

After all the walls were erected, there _ 
was the more ticklish job of putting up 
the rafters and ridge pole. Laths, the 
strips of timber on which the shingles 
were nailed, were secured and the shin- 
gles nailed on with iron nails. They were 
bad about splitting thin boards, espe- 
cially of dry, seasoned timber, because 
the nails were flat and rectangular on 
the ends. > 7 

When a building of totally hand-made 
material was completed, it did not pre- 
sent the most impressive and beautiful 
structure, but it was substantial. And 
it was built to stand for a hundred years, 

Most log houses had spacious fire- 
places built of whatever material was 
available. Many were made of native 


_ stone, while the outside chimney was- 


fashioned of thick boards held together 
by wet clay, called “stick-and-mud” 
chimneys. They served their purpose, 
but if they were not daubed with plenty 
of mud they sometimes caught fire, and 
away went the log cabin. 

Fireplaces were from three to four 
feet wide and, as there was no shortage 
of firewood, they were piled high. The 
flickering light dancing on the wall cast 
grotesque figures which were charming 
to children. Sometimes the fireplaces 
were not well constructed and the draft 
was poor, filling the room with smoke. 
The walls and ceilings of the houses 
were an eyesore, smutty black—except 
that there were no ceilings as such. The 
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The author's family in November 1900. Members are, from loft, Wilburn. Bun, the authors father Willard. Day. Ewoll Jeff, George, 


roof—the naked pole rafters and the shin- 
gles—was the ceiling. Not only were 
they black, but they were covered with 
spiderwebs and dirtdauber nests, but 
the inhabitants continued to live in such 
cabins and be happy. To this they were 
accustomed and where little is known, 
little is required. 


HE KNOBBS Community for some 

unknown reason became the core of 
a festering sore of violence. Murders, 
thefts and general maraudings had in- 
creased over the area until the time 
had come to do something, and it was 
done. It was like surgery, a bloody busi- 
ness till the work was done and the 
wound sutured. 

The counties surrounding Lee County 
' bad also become fearful. Some of the 
crimes and criminals had spilled over 
into them and they were ready to take 
drastic action. There were open meetings 
such as this one described in the Galves- 
ton News: i 

“Today 200 citizens from this [Lee] 
and adjoining counties met here in the 
church fin McDade]. Their object was to 
assist the officers of the law to use 
every cffort to suppress lawlessness. The 
people in this section are thoroughly 
aroused, and appear to be determined 
to stop the frequent killings and rob- 
beries which have recently occurred in 
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the mother Mollie, and Otis Martin. 


this vicinity. The very best citizens are 
interesting themselves in this matter.” 

After this particular meeting—perhaps 
before—vigilantes were organized and 
making ready to begin the cleanup. It 


should have been the danger signal to . 


the lawless element but it wasn’t. 

Since the members of these vigilante 
groups have been dead for many years, 
and distance lies between the Knobbs 
area and. practically all of their de- 
scendants, those terrible times have been 
erased from the minds of all but the 
oldest citizens still living there. So my 
purpose is to give an account of some 
of the birth pains: of the community 
where my father was born, where I was 
born, and to describe the fire that the 
people had to live through for years. 

The Knobbs Committee was organized 
in 1875 and functioned for eight years. 
There were other vigilantes at McDade, 
Bastrop, Oak Hill, Giddings, and other 
settlements. These groups worked to- 
gether. For obvious reasons executioners 
were chosen from groups other than 
from the one where the crimes were 
committed. i 

One wonders how men could execute 
other men whom they had never seen, 
but this situation only shows the depths 
which the situation had reached, as well 
as the citizens’ determination to remedy 
it. They asked no quarter and gave none. 


They tried not to involve innocent men, 
but in their wide sweep of activities, 
probably some who were guiltless were 
killed. They might have committed no 
crime other than harboring a friend or 
relative. 
Every man was a spy but he knew that 
he was being watched also, so it was 
“keep your lip buttoned till the time 
comes to loose it.” The whole business . 
was grim. 
The organization of the vigilantes was 
secret—and I mean secrct—because to 
be a known member was courting the 
assassin’s bullet, Verbal oaths were ad- 
ministered by the “captain” of the group. 
Nothing was ever put down in writing. 
They had a password. When. Knobbs men 
met at night, no one spoke but merely 
cleared throats. They also had certain 
whistles for signals, and go did the other | 
groups. When something came up for.: 
attention, the group met and each mem- 
ber had the opportunity to voice his 
opinion. If a majority thought ‘action: - 
should be taken, then the captain chose 
his executioners, and:only the captain — 
knew who they were. Each group had _ 
a courier, and: these men relayed mes- 
sages to captains of the various. groups. 
Every man had his eyes open and his 
ears cocked for anything which might 
need to be considered by the vigilantes. 
Groups had no certain meeting places, 
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Above, the Knobbs community cabin in which G. F. Stewart was born. Below, the 
Stowart family in front of their home in 1910. 


but gathered in the woods at night and 
in different places. Officers were elected 
once each year. 

The “Moderators” were a group of 
law-abiding citizens who met openly in 
churches and at picnics, but some of the 
members were also members of -the vigil- 
antes and served with them. 


WRATH HAD: BEEN piling up for 
some time, yet law-abiding people 
hesitated to take the first step; but two 
murders were committed which set the 
wheels of retribution to tuming. : 
An old man by the name of Craddock 
_ (they called him Pea-eye because of his 
‘small eyes) had been to town one day 
to sell some cotton, and on his way home 


> Was waylaid and killed. Craddock had the 


‘reputation of being a good man who 


_. worked bard to support his family. He 


‘had a few cattle, and Turk tus Se 
` 'puspected. of stealing some ol tem. 
Craddock filed charges and the trial was 
` pending. 
„against Turner that his Jawyer advised 
him the-only way out without ene T 
was to. kill. the witness, and Turner too 
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the advice. Craddock’s team of oxen 
plodded on home and lay down at the 
cowpen gate. Craddock was found by 
his daughter who had gone to turn the 
cows out of the pen after night. 

Jack Beatty, who was in cahoots with 
Turner and who knew all about the mur- 
der, hauled Mr. Craddock to the grave- 
yard the next day—as a friend of the 


family. Some time later, Turk: Turner | 


and an old man by the name of Jim 
Crow were shot to death and wrapped 
up in a cowhide of a beef they were 
supposed to have stolen and butchered. 

The other murder which helped to 
bring things to a climax was that of 
Bose Heffington. Especially did his mur- 
der set off the McDade fight on Christ- 
mas Day in 1883.-Jeff Fitzpatrick fired 
the shot that killed Heffington. Hef- 
fington was an officer of the law and 
was investigating the murder during a 
robbery of a Mr. Kenffel, storekeeper, 
and his clerk. wae 3 

On Christmas Eve night before the 
fight in McDade the next day, one of 
the Beatty boys had waited near the 


home of K. Stanley to murder him. A 


sa 


buddy was supposed to meet Beatty 
there but failed to show up. When day 
began to break, Beatty: rode on to Mc- 
Dade without accomplishing his pur- 
pose. On his way to town, about a mile 
out, he understood why his partner had 
not shown up at the appointed time 
and place. What he saw were the bodies 
of three men hanging from a limb— 
Thad and Wright McLemore, brothers, 
and Henry Pfeiffer. Beatty rode on into 
town with blood in his eyes, and he saw 
plenty more of it before the day was 
over, including his own and that of his 
brother. - 

On the side of the law were George 
Milton, Tom Bishop and Willie Griffith. 
On the other side was Jack and Asbury 
(Az) Beatty, Charley Goodman, Bob 
Stevens, Bert Hasley and Heywood 
Beatty. They and the McLemores were 
friends. Tempers were at white heat and 
exploded into flame and smoke following 
an argument. I will not attempt to go 
into details of the fight; my purpose is 
to let any who may read this know what 
a hell the early inhabitants of the Knobbs 
and McDade communities lived in and 
how they finally were goaded into re- 
acting in kind. 

It was a long drawn-out affair. Doz- 
ens of killings and robberies had been 
committed before the McDade fight. 
From shortly after the Civil War well 
up into the ’90s danger and death lurked 
over that unhappy country. And Christ- ` 
mas Day of 1883 was especially marked 
for tragedy. 3 4; 

Several men had congregated at 
George Milton’s place of business. The- 
row started and the shooting began. Az 
Beatty and his brother Jack were killed, 
also another man whose name I do not 
recall. Willie Griffith was killed by Hey-: 
wood Beatty. Heywood said that if he 
killed Griffith it was an accident, as he 
had no intention of doing so. With the 
three men hanged on Christmas Eve 
night, and those four killed in the fight 
the next day, there were seven men 
dead. Wounded were Charley Goodman, 
Bert Hasley, Bob Stevens and Heywood 
Beatty. John Forbes, George Duncan and 
John Allen left the country afterwards, 
but they were not in the McDade fight. 

When the H&TC passenger train 
pulled into McDade that morning, the 
seven men were laid out on the depot 
platform. Miss Jessie Sayers, sister. of 
Governor Joseph D. Sayers, told me that - 
she was on the train that day, returning 
to Austin from Houston, and that she- 
saw the seven men. She said the peo-- 
ple on the train were frozen with horror 
at the sight of them. . | ae Pe ye 

That fight relieved the country some- 
what, although it was not the end of the. 
murders or the crusade to stamp out the 
last vestige of the troublemakers who 
had plagued the community. 


H OOD BEATTY. went up into 

` Parker County and never returned, 
except to sell some property and other- 
wise wind up his business, The story 
goes that he sent word in to George 
Milton to know if he might come in and 
attend to his affairs, that he would get 
out as soon as he had disposed of his 
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property and that he didn’t want any 
more trouble. George gave his consent 
and that was Heywood’s last trip to the 
Knobbs and McDade. I do not know how 
true this story is, however, and only 
relate what I have heard. My family 
lived within sight of the old Beatty home 
across the sand fields. 

I was acquainted with George Milton in 
my boyhood days. He was a handsome 
man, was always courteous and friendly 
and ready to talk when I happened into 
his place of business. He wrote up the 
deeds for land sales in the McDade and 
Knobbs areas for years. He wrote a 
hand as easy to read as any print. 

Years before, Heywood Beatty and a 
boy by the name of George Duncan had 
had a schoolboy fight at the Knobbs one 
day. From what followed later, Dun- 
can seemed not to be able to forget it. 
He followed Beatty to Parker County. 
One Sunday afternoon, coming from a 
baptizing, he asked Beatty what he 
thought of the fight at the school back 
at the Knobbs. Beatty told him that he 
had not thought of it for a long time, 
that he did not care that much about it 
and wanted to forget it. Then he asked 
Duncan what he thought about it. Dun- 
can replied that he thought Beatty had 
acted a damned fool and with that he 
took after Beatty. Beatty’s horse outran 
Duncan’s and he managed to get home 
and inside the house before Duncan 
came up. Beatty took his Winchester 
and stood beside a window. When Dun- 
can, with gun in hand, came by, Beatty 
shot him and that ended the feud. 

Pete Allen, a good man but thought 
to have harbored certain criminals, was 
waylaid and killed near Blue Branch, a 
settlement near the Knobbs community. 
He was on his way to get medicine for 
one of his sick children. When Pete’s 
mother heard of the killing, she took off 
through the brush, disregarding under- 
growth and fences to get to Pete. Those 
who saw her said her clothes were lit- 
erally torn to shreds, and that she was 
heard screaming all along the way. The 
distance was three or four miles. The 
Allens were our closest neighbors, and 
one of the very early memories of my 
childhood was the frequent wailings of 
this woman after Pete’s death. She 
reared Pete’s children. Her husband, 
Jimmie Allen, and my step-grandmother 
were buried the same day. Theirs were 
the first funerals I can remember—more 
than seventy-two years ago. I still go to 
their graves occasionally and recall the 
weeping of my mother and Jimmie 
Allen’s niece, Lillie. And I remember 
how cold it was. 

Henry Jackson was suspected to be 
the killer of Pete Allen. Jimmie Allen 
told my father that he went to Henry 
Jackson’s home twice with the full in- 
tention of killing him, that he could see 
him by moonlight through the cracks in 
the log house; but that each time he 
began to squeeze the trigger, a story he 
had heard stopped him. 

He said the story was about a man trav- 
eling through Georgia who had stopped 
near a Negro’s cabin to spend the 
night. During the night the traveler was 
rarcered and robbed. Snow had fallen 
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Courting days in Yogua Knobbs country at McDado. 


and there were plain tracks leading 
from the cabin to the wagon where the 
dead man lay. The authorities came and 
found that the tracks exactly fitted the 
Negro man’s shoes. He stoutly denied 
that he had anything.to do with the 
murder, but he was tried and executed. 
Some years later, the Negro’s wife be- 
came ill and knew her time was short, 
so she confessed to wearing her hus- 
band’s shoes that night and being the 
murderer of the traveler. Allen said the 
story caused enough doubt in his mind 
to keep him from killing Henry Jackson. 

Later Henry Jackson became desper- 
ately ill of consumption. A few days be- 
fore his death he confessed to killing 
Pete Allen. He said it was a personal 
grudge and that the vigilantes had 
nothing to do with it. 


IM BROWN, a colorful and somewhat 

notorious figure and one-time sheriff 
of Lee County, killed Hugh McCowan. 
McCowan was city marshal of Giddings, 
our county seat. It was a personal matter 
and Jim was never brought to trial. It 
was a cowardly murder, judging from 
circumstances. Charlie Brown, Jim's 
brother, was holding a gun on McCowan 
when Jim shot him. At the time, Mc- 
Cowan was sitting with his small step- 
son in his lap. When Jim looked in the 
door, McCowan set the boy down, opened 
his shirt and told Jim “Shoot, damn you, 
you don’t have the nerve to shoot.” Brown 
fired, tearing the lower part of Mc- 
Cowan’s face away. Later Jim Brown 
was killed in a gun battle. My father 
was well acquainted with Jim Brown and 
his brothers and visited them in their 
home when he was a boy. 

John Bloodworth, Jeff Fitzpatrick and 
Woods Pucket went over on the Yegua 
one day and robbed an old Dutchman 
and killed him. Bloodworth was. sent up 


for robbery. Later he was pardoned for. 


giving state’s evidence. It wasn’t long 
until he was shot, supposedly by Fitz- 
patrick who crawled down a cotton row 
where Bloodworth was picking cotton. 
Pete Allen was supposed to have har- 
bored Fitzpatrick while Jeff was await- _ 
ing a chance to kill Bloodworth. 

Fitzpatrick later killed Bose Heffing- 
ton, a courageous and able man in his 
community, while Bose was working on 
that case. Heffington was looking for 
Bill Mundine. Not having seen Mundine, 
Heffington turned to leave. As he turned, 
Fitzpatrick ran up behind him, tapped 
him on the shoulder and shot him. Fitz- 
patrick left the country. Several years 
later he came back to the Knobbs country 
and died of consumption. I once lived a 
short time at the home of his sisters 
Laura and Mollie. Mollie married George 
Duncan, the man Heywood Beatty killed 
up in Parker County. 

The Olives claimed they had lost many 
cattle and decided they would put a stop 
to it, notwithstanding they had many 
questionable cattle in their herds. There 
were five of the Olive brothers—Print, — 
Bob, Ira, Jay and John. It was genorally 
believed they were cattle rustlers, al- 
though nothing had been pinned on them. 
directly. John Olive killed- two Arm- 
strong brothers down near Brushy 
Creek below Taylor who reportedly 
had said they were going to kil 
him. Killing was so common, little pro- 
vocation was needed to bring it about. 
Later John was killed at Little River 
Station near Temple by another of the — 
Armstrong brothers. l i ; 

"The Olives had a ranch below Brushy ` 
Creek. I once lived in the old Print 
Olive ranch house, a nice ranch house 
in its day.. Some years ago it was 

stroyed by fire. “i 5 
aes the tall of 1878, the Giddings com- 
mittee had a cleanup at the Giddings 
jail. Why the inmates were taken out 


of a 


and hanged is not known to any but 
those who took part in the execution. 
Pete Shaw, Little Tom Irvin and, I be- 
lieve; one of the Fisher boys were the 
victims, `` 

One morning in October 1879, old man 
Horace Alsup was waylaid and killed. 
He was perhaps a good man but his 
sympathies were with his son Wade, his 
son-in-law Young Floyd, John Kuyken- 
dal; and Bake Scott. These boys were all 
hanged on a tree in the Blue Branch 
neighborhood. They realized they had 
about run their course and were prepar- 
‘ing to leave the country. 

Just before pulling out, they attended 
a dance at the home of. Pat. Iarhart. 
Their plan was to kill Pat and ride off. 
They had nothing against him but did 
not want to leave the country without a 
parting shot. 

While the dance was in progress, all 
windows and doors were suddenly filled 
with guns. A masked man then appeared 
‘at one of the doors and began calling 
the names of the boys wanted. As they 
started off, John Kuykendal remarked to 
one of his friends, “Another trip to 
Giddings, boys.” 

' His buddy said, “We will never see 
- Giddings.” - 

My father went down to Blue Branch 
the next morning and saw these four 
boys hanging on a limb, their feet touch- 
‘Ing the ground. That ended the careers 
of some misguided youths, but it also 
saved Barhart’s life. 


G..K. Martin (left) and G. F. Stewart in Meeks Cemeto 


These are but a sprinkling of the men 


_killed during those tragic days. The old 


courthouse at Giddings burned and many 
records were destroyed, which makes 
it impossible to ascertain the number 
who died with their boots on. There were 
sporadic killings caused by personal 
hatreds years after the vigilantes ceased 
to operate, but the backbone of the 
organized gangsters had been broken, 
and law and the courts took over. 


URING, and for some time after 

the tumultuous days in the Knobbs 
area, it was not safe for menfolks to go 
outside their houses at night. If a knock 
came at the door, the woman went to 
answer it. For a time the women milked 
the cows, put the feed out for the stock, 
and got in the wood so their husbands 


and sons would not have to leave the. 


house after sundown. Some men wore 
nightcaps and gowns so their identity 
could not be determined by their enemies. 
One man in our neighborhood was 
dragged from his home at night, 
carried up on the side of the First Knobb 
and hanged. I have visited his grave 
many times at the foot of the tree on 
which he was hanged. 

One of my uncles lived a little way 
from the First Knobb. Several times men 
were seen skulking about the place after 
dark. This made a very deep impression 
on me as a young child. These stories 
frightened me and I was always un- 
easy after sundown when I was at my 


a century and moro. 


uncle’s home. Some of the outlaws lived 
in our vicinity. Many people made 
curtains of dark red or green material to 
obscure all movements inside the house, 
and these curtains were drawn by night- 
fall. Life had become that uncertain. 

The vigilantes’ method of waylaying 
was fool proof. Two or more would 
station themselves at convenient places 
along the road the outlaw was supposed 
to come, so that if one failed to kill 
him, the next one or ones would get him. 
I never heard of anyone escaping the 
snare. At times there were as many as 
five men lying in wait. They had adopted 
the outlaw’s method of killing and were 
feeding him from his own spoon. The 
certainty of death put the fear of the 
Lord in some and they skipped the 
country while skipping was good. 

My father knew Bill Longley for many 
years and he was acquainted with some 
of the men Bill killed. He knew the man 
for whose murder he went to the gallows. 
Longley claimed to have killed twenty-one 
men, but my father said he knew of 
only seven who were the victims of his 
bullets, that if he killed other men he 
had killed them in other communities. 

Bill waylaid a man by the name of 
Anderson at the end of a cotton row. 
Anderson was plowing at the time and 
Bill walked out on him and shot him in 
cold blood. None of his victims ever had 
a chance to defend himself. Bill took 
the advantage and kept it. Father visited 
Bill several times during his long wait 


ry. Yegua Knobbs Church lot near McDade in May 1968. Graves date backa 
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in the Giddings jail, talked to him, and 
heard him play his violin. One of the 
melancholy tunes Bill often played was 
“Gentle Annie.” Bill was a black-haired, 
black-eyed man, handsome with fair 
complexion, all of which was accentuated 
by the ghostly look his long stay in jail 


gave him. 
My father was present when Bill was 
hanged. When officers brought him 


from jail, they sat under a tree and Bill 
smoked a cigar. Finally, Bill said, “What 
are we waiting on?” 

Jim Brown, sheriff, who had known 
Bill for years, replied, “Well, Bill, I just 
don’t want to rush you off.” 

“Let’s get it over with,” Bill said. 

Jim Brown offered any of his deputies 
the $50.00 he was to receive for cutting 


the rope. No one accepted.. When the 


-rope was cut, Bill fell through the trap 
door, the rope unwound, and his feet 
touched the ground. Immediately he was 
strung up again and left till he was 
pronounced dead. My father said the 
story that Bill was not. dead circulated 
because the rope broke, but that if Bill 
Longley was not dead, he (my father) 
would not be afraid to hang-a thousand 
times. ! 

K. Stanley, a man who had been 
marked for death for a long time by the 
outlaw element, was walking with his 
gun over his shoulder one hot day. 
Suddenly, a gun fired and he was jarred 


considerably. He ran a hundred yards - 


without looking back to see- who was 
after him. When he heard no further 
stots, felt no bullets, ha looked back and 
zaw no one. He took his gun from his 
sNoulder and found that the heat had 
detonated the cap and caused his own 
gun to discharge. He lived in fear long 
after the Knobbs vigilantes, of which 
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he: was one of tha captains, had ceased 
operations and disbanded. He never felt 
safe, was not safe, till he moved from 
the Knobbs community many years after 
the turmoil had come to an end. 


When K. Stanley became ill and knew. 


his time had come to go, he called his 
son in twice to tell him something that 
had long been on his conscience, but each 
time he broke down and could never tell 
his secret. But he did tell his son-in-law. 
and the son-in-law told the son. KX. was 
trying to confess that he, K., had been 
the one who waylaid and killed old man 
Alsup down near Blue Branch. Strange 
how the approach of death goes deep into 


the secret chambers of a man’s soul and - 


causes him to try to relieve his con- 
science at the last moment. One reason 
for this is perhaps the desire to clear 


“up mysteries so that no one else might 


have to bear the blame. 


HOSE DAYS WERE all but torture 


-for the early settlers, and some. of 


' it has- rubbed off on me. It would take 


volumes to record all the tragedies -of. 
that unhappy place during the ’70s and 
’80s. Perhaps it is best that there is no 
record.: | 

But it doesn’t give a complete picture 
of the life we lived at the Knobbs just 


‘to cite the killing and meanness. There 


was plenty of courage, too, and our 
every-day struggles were very much 
like those going on all over that part 
of the country. . | 
- As a boy, I managed to have some 
pretty good times and I really didn’t 
realize until many years later all the 
discomforts that were a part of my 
childhood. | 

Only the folks who lived -before the 


days of screen wire and sprays know `- 


School group at Knobbs when tho author was a boy. 


what a pest insects could be. Flies were 
the most troublesome of the lot. In the 
warm months they made life miserable 
all during the daylight hours. They filled 
the house and got into the food. Women 


. made flails.of paper to shoo them away 


during meal time, but it was a losing- 
battle. One had to fight them off with. 
his hands. If a fly happened to be swal- 
lowed, it was too bad. Talk about being 
sick! Nothing made one sicker than a 
fly in the. stomach. He was poison an 
was usually vomited out. : iea 
One of the most ghastly things I re- 
member about flies was when they would 
get into the mouths of sleeping babies. 
It is no wonder an epidemic of diarrhea 
brought death to young children every 
summer. It was next to impossible for 
a youngster to sleep unless he had a 
mosquito bar over his head. Most moth- 
ers kept one over the cradles, but not 
all of them did. A mosquito bar was 
about as hot as a quilt. I remember a man 
who was struggling with flies and a mos- 
quito bar one hot day. He became dis- 
gusted, threw the bar off and said, “Now, 
damn you, you have got to keep me warm 
next winter!” | 
People had little idea of sanitation. 
The “slop can” was kept just outside 
the kitchen door and it was usually full 
of scraps from the table. Also, ‘the. 
dishwater’ was usually poured ‘into it, 
later to be fed.to the hogs. If the dish--_ 
water were not emptied into the-can, it © 
was thrown out on the ground just out- - 
side the door. All of this drew flies by. 


' the thousands. If I were called on to 


name one of the great inventions of this” ` 
century for general health, J. think I ` 
would say screen wire. Before we had 
it, insects of every description invaded 
(Continued on page'36) 
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Countess Mascon ot New Mexico, Santa Fe 
East Las Vegas, New Moxico, about 1880. Railroad Avenue runs along the other side of the long railroad buildings stretching across 
the foreground. Navajo Frank was hanged from one of the telegraph poles that barely can be seen at intervals along the railroad 


tracks this side of the depot. Buildings upper left are in West Las Vegas across Rio Gallinas. 


THe MAKING or 


By JOHN R. WINSLOWE 


Photos Courtesy Author 


Navajo Frank, right age botwoen 16 and 19. Below, an early-morning sun casts long 
shadows across mon in tho railyard viewing the corpse of a man who may be Navajo 
Frank. Tho photo caption on the photograph says this is the lynching of an unidentified 
man on Railroad Avenue, East Las Vogas. New Mexico. Evidonco is strong in favor of 
his boing Navajo Frank: The corpso—hanging from a telegraph pole—appoars to be an 
Indian: nearby buildings scam about 1882 vintage; a leg iron dangles beneath tho victim. 
If go. thon Navajo Frank had boon hanging there since midnight. Can any roaders 


confirm or dony our doductions? 
. Courtesy Miltan W. Callaon 


NO HOWLING MOB of riff-raff 
stormed the jail in West Las Vegas 
New Mexico, Saturday midnight, June 
26, 1882. The ringleaders and the 200 
men with them were all upper bracket 
citizens. This elite bunch of intelligent 
men were in direct contrast to the easily 
riled whiskey-fed mobs of the Old West. 
They marched quietly to the adobe 
jail in the placita, better known as the 
“dog house.” Its flea-infested confines 
were not fit even for that animal’s coyote 
cousin. 
Sheriff Hilario Romero was told to get 
out of the way—Navajo Frank must die. 


as well as the floor, were splattered with 
warm blood. 

He whipped them all until more men, 
shoving in, forced him into the open. 
He was beaten about the head with gun 
barrels. Two succeeded in getting their 
hands on his bull-like neck and started 
choking him. Yet for another ten 
minutes he bested them all. When his 
giant strength at last began to wane 
a noose went over his head and a dozen 
eager hands hauled away. 

Mobsmen leading him by the rope 
around his neck hustled Navajo Frank 
stumbling and staggering out into the 
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killer, a desperado who hated the worl 
because it hated him, and he fought it: 
denizens to the bitter end. From birt} 
he never had known anything from peo 
ple but inhumanity. 

Western badmen with rare exceptior 
chose the course that led them to the 
penitentiary or the gallows. Going wrong 
and committing some minor crime, they 
followed their self-made road to destruc- 
tion with no one to blame but themselves. 
In Navajo Frank’s case exactly the op- 
posite was true. All decency, self-respect 
and human kindness was tortured out 
of him. by a pious populace from the 
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It begins with captivity, 
thrives with abuse, 
and ends with a man’s unequal fight 
to remain human... 


The sheriff promptly departed with most 
of his deputies. Only one, N. Segura, was 
left in charge of the guards. His orders 
were to harm none of the well-dressed 
mob, to make a token resistance and 
then retreat. 

The front jail door wasn’t even locked. 
To make it appear a bona fide mob 
action, it was knocked out with a two- 
by-four timber. The guards fired a few 
‘shots into the flat roof overhead and 
promptly departed. Men poured inside, 
‘paying no attention to other prisoners. 
They slavered only for the blood of 
Navajo Frank. 

A big, brawny olive-skinned man, 
Frank was unusually strong and that 
fact he. immediately demonstrated. The 
cell key had been left conveniently on 
the desk, and a dozen.men piled inside 
the narrow space trying to seize him. 
Navajo Frank had been left leg-ironed 
ond with wrists manacled in front of 
his body. Yet, back against the cell wall, 
he knocked down those who tried to 
Erab him os fast as they closed in. This 
te manoged with his hands fastened 
cagether! No cringing coward, this mad 
cog killer. For fifteen minutes a des- 
perate, bloody struggle ensued. The walls, 


she underside of the flat roof overhead 
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street. They left him ironed, his des- 
perate fighting having driven fear into 
the mob that he might yet escape. Many 
had broken noses and missing téecth in 
addition to black eyes received at his 
hands. 

The mob moved slowly, for Navajo 
Frank could step forward only the short 
length of the chain fastened to iron 
around each ankle. 

“Just let me have onc hand free and 
I'll eat you ------- ’'s alive!” he prom- 
ised them. 

The mob and their victim passed from 
Bridge Street up over a low hill into 
Railroad Avenue in East Las Vegas. The 
sidewalks were lined with excited spec- 
tators despite the late hour. The death 
march halted under a telegraph pole. 
A rope was thrown. over a high cross 
piece. Frenzied hands grabbed the free 
end and hoisted Navajo Frank’s feet 
high off the ground. Swaying in the air 
he slowly and painfully strangled to 
death but uttered not one sound to be- 
tray his cruel suffering.. 


N° OTHER creature was ever 380 

bitterly despised in New Mexico and 
west Texas as the twenty-three-year-old 
Navajo Frank. He was a cold-blooded 


Courtesy Mrs. C. D. Richardson 
Seratin Polacco, owner of a goat ranch 
on the Sapello River, probably was one 

of Navajo Frank's few friends. 


time he was an infant. Responsibility for 
his bloody career and execution without 
trial is an indictment against law-abiding 
people of the time. He merited execution 
for his many onerous crimes, yes, but 
the record shows that the greater crime 
and guilt for creating a monster be- 
longed elsewhere. ; . 
Navajo Frank was a full-blooded Nav- 
ajo of light olive complexion, six feet . 
tall and huge of torso and bicep. His 
family was, captured by U. S. troops 


11 


during the Navajo tribe roundup of 
1864. Robbed of everything they owned, 
they were taken to the prison reserva- 
tion of Bosque Redondo at Fort Sumner. 
With them he starved on roots dug out 
of the ground. Some of his family died 
because the army seldom had any ra- 
tions for the prisoners. 

Jn 1866, when seven years old, he fell 
victim to slavers. The troops were sup- 
posed to protect their captives, but they 
seldom bothered to do so. The reservation 
lay wide open on every side. The Navajos 
were not allowed a knife, not even a 
sharpened stave, much less a firearm, 
to defend themselves against frequent 
raids by other Indians and New Mex- 
icans. 

Jt was a simple matter for a group of 
Santa Fe Mexicans to capture Navajos 
for sale as slaves. They took only the 
young girls and boys. Older Navajos 
were certain- to escape—not back to Bos- 
que Redondo but into their old home- 
land. 

Then called EIske Yazzie, Navajo 
Frank was abducted along with a score 
of other children. In Santa Fe they were 
thrown on the slave block and sold to 
the highest bidders. He went to Julian 
Mares, a sheepman. 

Because he cried constantly for his 
family, the seven-year-old boy was beaten 
mercilessly from the first. While a Mex- 
icon slave he never saw the day when 
the lash stripes and welts on his body 
and limbs were healed. 

Put out with a herder, he began his 
apprenticeship to handle sheep. Later 
he would be forced to take over as an 
unpaid chattel worth only his grub and 


n rag of clothing now and then. Re- 


named Jose Mares, his identity became 
lost and he learned to speak Spanish like 
a native. | 

About the time the boy became profi- 
cient as a herder he picked up the name 


Miguel A. Otero Jr.. a future governor of 

New Mexico Territory, knew Navajo Frank 

well, witnessed some of his crimes, and 
wroto about the Indian. 


“Francisco” and became even better 
known as Navajo Frank. He learned 
fast because the slightest mistake 
brought on a terrific beating, and he 
went foodless as further punishment. 

When Frank was twelve years old, 
cl patron Mares came out to his sheep 
camp in the Sangre de Cristo foothills. 
As usual the cruel-hearted man found 
something to blame on the kid. In wild 
fury he beat him to within the proverbial 
inch of his life. Departing at sundown 
Mares took the meager grub supply 
along. The kid herder was expected to 
starve until Mares condescended to re- 
store it. 

Overly strong and big for his age, 
Navajo Frank appeared older than he 


actually was. After Mares left he had 
other ideas. No longer would he stand 
for brutality. Dimly he remembered 
starvation, the cold: and windy prison 
reservation where his family existed in 
misery—if any still lived. He did not 
know that they had been released and 
returned to their own country in 1868. 


GHEEP WAS MEAT and he decided to 

take his family some to fill their 
flat bellies. Cutting out 500 head of the 
strongest that could be driven fast, he 
started south. He traveled steadily, even 
a part of each night. For food he killed 
a big lamb, eating it almost raw without 
salt or bread. 

Passing Las Vegas to the west, he 
continued on in the vague direction he 
believed Bosque Redondo to be. Then 
one day on the range he learned from a 
passing peon that the Navajos were no 
longer prisoners. This left him in a 
serious quandary, and he dallied to think 
it out. Finding his family again was: 
impossible. He couldn’t remember their 
names. 

After some three or four days Mares 
returned to the sheep camp. He found 
most of his flock scattered over miles 
of rolling range. A heavy loss to wild 
carnivore had resulted. Consumed with 
wrath, he gathered help and set out 
following the wide sheep trail south. 

Near sundown on a June day they 
spotted the grazing flock at a distance 
and headed for the sheep openly and on 
the gallop. That was their mistake and 
Navajo Frank’s good fortune. He spotted 
them far away. Determined never to be 
taken alive by his master, he slid fast 
into an arroyo. Barefoot, but running 
hard, he passed through into low ground, 
ducked into another wash and kept 
going. Mares never caught sight of him. 
Sundown put an end to trying, and the 

(Continued on page 52) 


Elizabethtown, Now Moxico, near tho headwators of the Cimarron in westom present-day Colfax County. was an outlaw hangout 
frequented by Navajo Frank and was whore ho Joined up with a band of cattlo thioves running herds between New Mexico and Texas. 
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John Elsner 


Tragedy swirled at the feet 
of this old Denver family 


By FRANK M. FREEMAN 


Denver Public Library Westarn Collection 
Photo Caurtesy Author 


BY THOSE who knew him best, Doctor 

John Elsner was described as being 
a man who would rather rend a book 
than keep a financial record for services 
rendered. In early Denver, Colorado, 
Elsner proved himself to be a truly 
democratic individual. Arapahoe Indians 
sought him out as their “medicine man,” 
Negroes were confident of his friend- 
ship and the Chineso found him as eager 
to serve them as the most notable cit- 
izens in the community. This Hebrew, 
in short, was a notable, truc, and great 
physician. 

The doctor had little use for the hustle 
and bustle that came into being with the 
birth of the twenticth century and some- 
times spent half a day at the home of a 
patient. With an almost religious rever- 
ence for his profession and its traditions, 
Doctor Elsner came into violent conflict 
with the spirit of modernity which aimed 
at specialization; and to him, the medica! 
group idea was anathema. 

Despite his contempt for time and his 
disregard for money, he managed to ac- 
cumulate a fortune. With his wealth, he 
bought rare books and art objects from 
Europe and the Orient to beautify his 
home, which for years was a center of 
the city’s social and artistic life. Many 
notable artists were his guests when they 
visited Denver. 

Other celebrities of the day were pre- 
sent at the doctors brilliant social 
affairs, among them Oscar Wilde, 
Lillian Russell, Edwin Booth, and others 
who enjoyed elaborate dinners and 
sipped fine wines at the table of tho 


‘great medical man. 


Doctor Elsner authored several vol- 
umes on theory and practice of medicino 
which were widely used nos text books. 
Books in eight languages in his library 
were very easy reading for their owner 
for, being an accomplished linguist, he 
was fluent in all of them. 

Doctor Elsner was instrumental in the 
founding of Denver's first county hos- 
pital in 1871 and was appointed county 
physician that same year, being largely 
responsible for the formation of the Den- 
ver Medical Society. In conjunction with 
Mrs. Frances Jacobs, Elsner helped to 
establish today’s renowned National 
Jewish Hospital in Denver. 

The physician was high in Masonry 
and belonged to many medical, health 
and scientific organizations in both Eu- 
rope und the United States, in addition 
to being one of Denver's most dedicated 


civic leaders. : 
(Gontinued on page 70) 
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By L. B. STARE .. } Social hour at ono of Neihart’s cightoon 


t  gspaloons. Pockot pool tablo has boon ro- 


ing exposod, thus blurring picturo. 


WY es | and — | Mmodoled for billiards, whilo dog atop tho 
~ į bar supervisos a card gamo. Both dog and 
JACK L. LANGDON - į; waitor at loft movod while plato was bo- 
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j TEIHART, Montana was once the 
E main hub for all of the surrounding 
i mining towns. The famous Yogo Sapphire 

| Mine was only thirty miles in a direct 

; line on the trail; Hughesville and Bark- 

; er, only about twenty. Miners from these 

three towns came into Neihart on pay- 


SA = days to trade, drink and visit the girls 
5% of ill fame. 
© ta © er odie Old-timers say that once over 4,000 
| >n people were living in Neihart. Its 


win h, 


eighteen saloons were enlivened by the 
usual class of tinhorn gamblers, pimps, 
and “brides of the multitude.” Three of 


e +S the most notorious girls were Jenny, 
| Nell and Ann, the madam. Each bore 2 
a + descriptive nickname which, regrettably, 


pat pln dy col Crete 


} won't pass the censors! These three girls 

{ _ made all the nearby camps—Yogo, Bark- 

fee er and Half-Way House. The latter was 

14 A eR EASON e Old West 
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The miners had to celebrate payday while other 
residents had to have a litile brave-maker to stand 


the miners! 


under the auspices of Georgia Day, who 
had a string of other houses in different 
parts of the state. When at home in 
Neihart, Jennie, Nell and Ann stayed 
at the Blue Goose Hotel, scene of a lot 
of fights and shootings. Gun play was a 
common occurrence and more so on pay- 
days when all the miners got to drink- 
ing and gambling. 

In one instance a man, with the first 
name of Riley, walked up the main 
street, pulled out his pistol, and shot and 
killed another man for no reason what- 
soever. This kind of carrying-on was 
frowned upon by the miners, and Riley 
was picked up and sent to prison for 
life. If a miner got involved in an argu- 
ment with another party and guns were 
pulled and someone got killed, that was 
different. That was usually called self- 
defense. 

A great many of the men had come 
in from the copper mines in Michigan, 
along with a lot of farm settlers who 
took up land on what is now known as 
the Riceville Bench but at that time 
was called the Michigan Settlement. 

Neihart was founded originally in 1881 
by settlers seeking silver. The first dis- 
covery was made by Richard Hartley, 
John C. O’Brien and James Leroy Nei- 
hart, for whom the settlement was 
named in 1882. Later Mr. Neihart was 
elected its first mayor. 

Mines in this and the Barker area 
were developed rapidly during the fol- 
lowing few years. Only the high-grade 
ore could be mined-at a profit. It had to 
be transported to Fort Benton by pack 
animals or by wagontrains drawn by 
horses or oxen and then shipped by 
river steamers to Kansas City, St. 
Louis or New Orleans. From there it 
was sent to Swansea, Wales for smelt- 
ing. To avoid these high transportation 
costs, smelters were constructed . at 
Hughesville and Barker, called at that 


time Clendennin. The smelter at Hughes- | 


ville did not operate long because it was 
not equipped with satisfactory refrac- 
‘tory lining. The smelter at Clendennin, 
built by Colonel George Clendennin in 
1881, had a forty-ton waterjacketed 
furnace. It was operated until 1888 and 
production reached $875,000. Some of the 
high-grade ore and bullion produced dur- 
ing 1883 and 1884 was shipped via the 
Missouri River to Omaha for smelting. 
Some of the ore was reported to have 
netted the mine owners $200 a ton after 
deducting $100 ao ton for freight and 
treatment charges. ; 


WORD OF NEIHART continued to 


spread. Many people came up by 


riverboat from St. Louis to Fort Benton, 
2rd then by stage to Neihart. Soon 


same Cornish miners joined the throng. 


Spring, 1969 


Neihart, Montana, nestled in mountains about 1896, was named for local prospoctor. 


As usual, a new group of miners coming 
in had to get tried out to see who was 
the best man with his fists. On payday 
when they were all drinking together, 
numerous fights took place, either in the 
saloons or out in the street, but very 
few of the workers carried a grudge 
and once the fight was over they would 
all be drinking together again. 


In the saloon owned by Charles Mix, 


living quarters for his family had been 
provided on the second floor. It became 
necessary for him to move them, as every- 
one carried six-shooters and, after having’ 
a few too many drinks, a man would 
often pull out his gun and shoot through 
the ceiling. When one of these bullets 
came up through the bottom of the baby 
bed in which Mix’s little daughter was 
sleeping, his wife came down the stairs 


Ono-horsopowor taxis offered popular shuttlo sorvico botweon Neihart and Monarch. 
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Streot in Noihart, Montana, in faded 1892 photo. Two men confer on steps of meat market, far right. 


and into the saloon looking for the man 
who had fired the gun. The patrons 
promptly left by all available openings, 
and the saying is that a few new “doors” 
were made during the exit because Mrs. 
Mix was packing a big six-shooter with 
the hammer pulled back. 

The family moved into the hotel be- 
fore nightfall, and the next morning 
Mix had carpenters busy getting started 
on a new home in the south end of town. 
This house was a landmark in the area 
until it was torn down in the 1950s. 

Neihart sometimes received enormous 
amounts of snow. In what was then 
known as the “rubberneck” area, mostly 
two-story homes were built and it was 
not uncommon for snow to drift up to 
the top-floor windows. People had to be 
careful when going by these homes to 


avoid being splashed by someone empty- 
ing the thunder mugs. Timber wolves 
were another hazard during the winter 
months as they traveled in packs and 
came right into town. Children especially 
were not allowed to go out after dark. 
Neihart was—and is—admirably lo- 
cated to become a great mining center. 
Immediately surrounding the town are 
mines of silver and lead and within five 
miles are found limitless supplies of 
building stone of the finest quality. To 
the south and west are vast deposits 
of copper ore and iron mines contain- 
ing the quality of ore from which the 
finest Bessemer steel is made. Gold has 
been discovered five miles to the north- 
west and the newly reopened Yogo mines 
are only a few miles east. Gypsum has 
been found in large deposits north of 


Neshart‘s first schoolhouse, built of logs, still can bo visited today. 
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town, and coal land lies on all sides. 

Old-timers were a little reckless with 
distance regarding these various mineral 
deposits. No doubt the gold discovery 
mentioned five miles northwest of Nei- 
hart is the one discovered by four 
drunken miners from Barker. After liv- 
ing in a tunnel for six months on the 
Silver and Bell mining claim in Barker, 
they sold out for $50,000 cash. With very 
little bacon, beans and smoke, it had 
been necessary for them to take turns 
at the portal of this tunnel with two 
rifles to keep claim jumpers from taking 
over. According to one of the owners, 
Richard Oatey, these men were hired 
hands for the big Clendennin outfit and 
several were wounded before the sale 
could be completed. 

After the sale, Oatey and his partners 
decided a celebration -was in order 50 
they went over the trail to Neihart. 
After spending a few days there, they 
purchased a ten-gallon keg of whiskey 
and started home. It was a steep climb 
to the top of one of the ridges leading 
out of Carpenter Creek Valley, and 
Oatey did not remember which of the 
numerous little coulees they followed. 
By mutual agreement the men soon de- 
cided they were too drunk to go any 
farther that night. 

The next morning they needed a few 
lifters to clear the head, but no amount 
of looking turned up that keg of whis- 
key. In their desperate search Oatey 
knocked a piece of rock off an outcrop- 
ping ledge and put it in his pocket. Of 
course, a chunk of raw silver would 
have been of little interest to them at 
the moment; they were too sick, and 
too dry, and too many miles from Bark- 
er, 
It was a couple of days later before 
Oatey examined the piece of float. It 
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was a rather black rock shot through 


With gold. He informed his partners, 
thinking that they could go right back 
and locate the vein. A week was spent 
in the search with no results. The ore 


was then given to an assayer in Neihart 7 


and the value proved very high—$8,500 
per ton in gold plus some silver content. 
Oatey and his partners hunted many 
years for this vein, but to this day it 
has never been discovered. 


DURING the boom, investors from the 

East began to send men into the 
Neihart area and hundreds of claims 
were staked out. The ore was rich and 
most of the mines staked around the 
town of Neihart were good producers. 
The first twenty feet of the Mountain 
Chief Mine brought $10,000 cash but at 
this time the ore was being hauled to 
Fort Benton along with loads of char- 
coal. Old-timers claim that another 
$10,000 in ore was stolen by the char- 
coal haulers. They hid a few sacks each 
trip and it didn’t take long before they 
had a small stake. 

The Broadwater Mine produced over 
1,000,000 ounces of silver in two years 
and even though silver prices were very 
low, profits from this ore totaled $465,- 
000. 

It was no problem for individual 
prospectors to get a grubstake and 
money to take up mining claims any- 
where in the Neihart area, or within a 
radius of forty miles. Saloon owners, 
gamblers, storekeepers, even the bawdy- 
house girls invested. Operations were 
on a big scale and everyone was making 


Ten years after Neihart’s founding, the railroad reached south from Monarch, 
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Diamond R concentrator. boasting 300-ton daily capacity, burnod in May 19821. 


money. Sawmills were started and a lot 
of freighters were employed bringing in 
supplies and hauling out ore. A log 
courthouse was built, and a log school- 
house which is still standing. 


woro on hand! 
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Mail was everyone’s problem and who- 
ever passed through town would gen- 
erally pick up the mail sacks at the forks 
of the roads going to Stanford and other 
localities. These sacks were tied only 


twelvo miles away, and sidewalk superintendonts 
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with string, so they could be easily 
opened for delivery along the way. In- 
cidentally, delivery was most irregular. 
In one instance a bag of mail was sent 
to White Sulphur Springs in November 
1883, o distance of forty-two miles, and 
it arrived there in June 1884, having 
spent the winter on the range. 

In 1891 Neihart was incorporated and 
all town officials were elected annually. 
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Train crow pausos in Noihart. Passenger trains via Great Northern Railroa 
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A marshal was hired to give a little 
better control of the shooting and fight- 
ing. A jail was built but prisoners were 
able to cut their way out; as its bars 
were set into logs. At times no one was 
in attendance at the jail, and it was 
not uncommon for a prisoner’s friends 
to come and either pass him a knife or 
cut a hole under the door for an escape. 

Neihart had a large number of Finns, 
very good workers and excellent miners, 
who invariably got well loaded on pay- 
days.. It was seldom that such a day 
went by without the Finns cutting up 
four or five of their own group or some 
of the other miners. A Finn without a 
knife was hard to find. Of course, some 
of them landed in jail, a few cut their 
way out, and every once in a while the 
marshal had trouble. They had a habit 
of hiding around a corner and when the 


This building housed steam goneratng 
plant that furnished Nothart with 
oloctric power. 


d out of Great Falls soon discovered the town. 


henceforth been restricted to 
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marshal came looking for them, they 
would bust him over the head with a 
club and take off. This little sport per- 
tained to all of the jail inmates, not just 
to the Finns. 

When the marshal regained conscious- 
ness, he would organize a posse and 
pick up the prisoners. They were never 
hard to find; it just took a few checks on 
the various bars where they would be 
having a few more drinks. Very seldom 
was much force needed in their cap- 
ture as the escape had mostly been a 
joke anyway. 

This happened so many times, how- 
ever, that the judge finally had to get 
tough with those who cut out or broke 
out. The sentence was ninety days to six 
months in jail, and that fixed the jail- 
break fun. 


\NE OF THE most famous celebra- 
WY tions at Neihart must have been held 
on November 15, 1891 in honor of the 
railroad’s completion. Up until this time, 


-= miners had had Indian trouble to contend 


with every once in a while, but pros- 
pectors, stage travelers and freighters 

suffered most from these attacks. Hav- 
ing a railroad would solve the problem ~ 
for travelers, at least. ae 


And dearest to the hearts of the peo- 
ple of Neihart, the coming of the rails 
opened up another source of pleasure. 
The railroad section boss was a very 
understanding fellow. He let the citizens 
have the use of two small flat cars on 


which the section Jerries hauled ties 


and other equipment for repairs. 

Travel to the town of Monarch had 
saddle 
horses,. teams and wagons, or buggies- 
Now the two flat cara could carry the 
young folk to Monarch for their Satur 
day night dances. 


Old West 


The grade between Neihart and 
Monarch was steep enough so that a 
brake was used most of the way down, 
a distance of a little over twelve miles. 
When it came time to go home a few 
Belt Park ranchers who had come to 
the dance by horseback, would hook 
a horse on each flat car and pull the 
dancers back to Neihart. A dance fre- 
quently lasted until dawn and usually 
a number of the young bucks attending 
had to be washed up after their regular 
Saturday night fight before going home. 
Breakfast might be secured anywhere. 
Time was not much of a factor in the 
days when anyplace you wanted to travel 
might take a week or more, so every 
farm home along the way was a “hos- 
pitality house.” All travelers were in- 
vited to eat and, if late in the day, to 
stay overnight. Cattle rustlers, horse 
thieves and other lawbreakers were ex- 
tended the same privileges; of course, 
if they were caught the next day steal- 
ing cattle or horses, the man of the 
house where they had stayed the night 
before might be the one to put the rope 
around their necks. 

Neihart had a lot of men who in later 
years became well known in mining cir- 
cles. It also had frequent visitors such 
as Yogo Bill, Sapphire Jack, Indian Joe, 


Bronko Nell and the noted parson, 
Brother Van. 
Yogo Bill, Sapphire Jack and Gus 


Smedberg used to travel by foot at least 
once a month on the old trail through 
Jefferson Creek and along the side of 
Yogo Baldy. Once during a snowstorm, 
Gus Smedberg came through on what he 
thought was the trail, and stopped to 
rest alongside a large tree which had 
been blown down. In the depression 
where the tree roots had been torn out, 
he picked up a sample of ore which he 
gave to the assayer in Neihart. The test 
showed 2,600 ounces in silver and some 
gold. For years Smedberg told no one 
of his discovery except a Finn friend, 
and spent each spring and summer at- 
tempting to locate the vein. For twenty 
years he worked winters and spent every 
dime in his summer searching. During 
these two decades his secret leaked out, 
as Gus liked to go on a drunk every so 
often. 

He disappeared from Neihart and 
when his remains were discovered some 
time later, it was learned that he had 
tied dynamite around his neck and 
touched it off. There was very little of 
him to bury. The thought of spending 
his old age in a ‘county home, with no 
money, probably caused him to take this 
way out. To date no one has ever found 
his great treasure. 


HE DEPRESSION hit Neihart in 

1892. Train service was cut to three 
times a week. The cause of the slump 
was the Sherman Act, an attempt to 
artificially raise the price of silver. 
During 1892 there was general decline 
mm basiness all over the country and 
Emil Anderson, one of the old-timers 
who lived in the Neihart area until 
kis death, sold his saloon that year for 
two pair of work horses, two wagons 
and some harness, 
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Until 1896 Neihart was part of 
Meagher County. Communications with 
the county seat, White Sulphur Springs, 
was difficult because of the poor road. 
The forty-two miles constituted a week's 
journey during the spring and summer; 
in winter, travel was impossible. The 
ore was rich enough in some of the 
mines so that their leasors could make a 
living, but most of the people moved 
out. Then in 1918 silver prices began 
to rise. New companies from the East 
came in, and in 1919 and 1920 silver 
sold for $1.00 per ounce. Over 500 men 
were employed in Neihart during these 
years, The miners, as a rule, were very 
generous with their money when they 
had it. Bootleg joints and gambling 
places opened up, and with them came 
the card sharps, pimps and other vul- 
tures to prey on the workers. It is said 
that in 1919 a gambling game could be 
started at any time of the day or night; 
it was not necessary to wait for payday 
to see money passing freely from one 
man to another. 

Along with this prosperity came 
trouble for law enforcement officers. 
Five joints were running, all of which 
sold bootleg liquor and beer. They were 
raided about once a month, usually with 
little or no luck. Someone always placed 
a call and tipped off the joints. A boot- 
legger, if caught, was fined $250 (which 
wasn’t much for a good bootlegger) and 
then was out about $250 for attorney’s 
fees. 

As of old, there were always fights on 
payday, and one group of miners once 
decided to clean out some Mexican gandy 
dancers who were stationed in Neihart. 
It ended rather disastrously for the 
miners, as one of them was shot in the 
shoulder. There was no doctor in Nei- 
hart, and a flat car, or pump car, was 
used to transport the wounded man to 
the hospital. in Armington. The railroad 
finally had to replace the Mexicans with 
a crew of Japanese. The miners played 
pretty rough when drinking and no 
doubt something would have. happened 
to the bunk cars used by the Mexicans 
if they had not been moved on. 

A bar owned by Dutch Gutman and 
George Omer was the best equipped for 
gambling. Faro, blackjack, poker, wheel 
—in fact, any game you asked for, was 
available. There was no limit as Omer 
was a big-time operator from Chicago. 
He came to Neihart with $50,000 in cash 
just to run the games. 


Fights were common and not much 
attention was paid to them unless a 
gun entered in, One day a big miner who 
was working as a car pusher came off 
the afternoon shift and stopped in to 
get a drink. Three miners from Butte 
were drinking at the lower end of the 
bar and when they looked up and saw 
the car pusher, they began to insult him. 
The ringleader, weighing about 250 
pounds and standing 6’4”, pulled a .45 
pistol from a shoulder holster and shot 
the pusher through the side. The bullet 
emerged and traveled on through the bar 
but the pusher was not even knocked . 
down. Instead he managed to get the 
gan, throw it over the bar and then 
work the Butte man over. When the 
deputy sheriff arrived he had to take 
both men to Grent Falls to the hospital. 
The man who was shot was the firat 
one dismissed. 


About this time a union was organized, 
the O.B.U., One Big Union, out of Cana- 
da. This was similar to the I.W.W. and 
a strike was called after all the miners 
had been signed up. It is said that this 
union was started in an attempt to gain 
control of one of the biggest operators 
in the area, the Moulton group. The 
strike closed the mines and only one 
ever started up again. It only employed 
thirty-five men. 

The Silver Dyke Mining Company 
from Carpenter Creek saved the day for 
Neihart. It employed many men, most 
of whom lived in the Carpenter Creek 
area, and the big mill at one time was 
putting through 2,400 tons of ore every 
24 hours. This mine closed down in 
1928 but by that time Hughesville was 
opening up, so it absorbed most of the 
miners. Silver began to move upward 
again in 1986 and by the time World 
War II started five silver mines were 
in operation in Neihart. Good times 
lasted until 1945 when government sub- 
gidies ceased and every mine but the 
Star Mine & Mill closed down. It man- 
aged to hold on for eight more years 
but 1953 spelled the end of large-scala 
mining in Neihart. 

The old saying that a silver camp is 
like a world war—it hits every twenty 
years or s0—may be true, as a lot of- 
activity is going on in the area and the 
big producers of the past were never 
mined out, they just rose and fell with 
the price of metal. 


Noihart, Montana, in 1966 photo, is on US Highway 89 southeast of Great Falls. 


What goldurned use 
does a mountain have 

for a hefted payroll 
—but 


Courtesy John Krannawitter 
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Coal miners above gather on payday in 
Dawson, New Mexico on January 14 
1811. The scene was about the same 
three years earlier—but on that day in 
May 1908 the $34,000 payroll didn't ar- 
rive on schedule! Unidentified group of 
miners, left. await train at French, ap- 
proximately twenty miles eaat of Cimar- 
ron, New Mexico early 1900s. From 
under the platform on which these men 
stand, Henry Farr took a sledge hammer 

and chisel to crack open the payroll — 

safe for the bandits. 
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J ATE SUMMER of 1967 found my wife 

and me giving some friends (Bill and 
Zelma Stone from Alaska) a whirlwind 
tour of my treasure hunting area. I 
noticed the gas gauge leaning to the left 
like an Easterner in his first pair of 
cowboy boots, as I headed my van into 
the pretty little town of Folsom in the 
northeastern corner of New Mexico. I 
told my wife and our guests to pay a 
visit to Folsom’s newly opened museum 
while I gassed up at Fred Honey’s 
garage. 

The year before I had been on a hum- 
dinger of a hunt with Bud Honey, Fred’s 
brother. This was my first trip back 
since Bud’s death, and it was a rather 
sad stop for me. 

Fred Honey was glad to see me, and 
all work stopped while we had a short 
but pleasant visit. He said, “Ike, I think 
I know where something was buried. 
When you have time, come back and 
. we'll go see.” 

“How long will we need to get there?” 
I asked. 

He pointed to the hill about three miles 


Courtesy Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe 
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1884 map shows Eagle Tail Mountain. ` 


French and Dawson locations havo been 
addod. 


due west of his Folsom garage and said, 
“It was right up there,” pointing to- 
ward Eagle Tail Mountain. “I first saw 


the sign when I was herding turkeys for . 


my dad.” 

The day finally arrived when I hit the 
road for Folsom. Fred didn’t know I 
was coming, but he closed the garage 
and told his wife Maybell not to look 
for us back for dinner (that’s the meal 


Cimarron, New Mexico about 1905. 
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By IKE OSTEEN 


Photos Courtesy Author 


we eat in the middle of the day). 

We crawled into my van and took off, 
driving southwest out of Folsom past 
the cemetery, and at the first road past 
the first cattle guard, Fred said, “Turn 
right here.” 

Another two miles and he said, “Turn 
right off the road here.” 

We soon came to a deep gully. Fred 
asked if I had four-wheel drive and I 
said, “No.” He shook his head and we 
hit the gully. We went as far as the van 
could pull it and came to a halt. Fred 
got out and I revved it up and let out 
the clutch. We went straight up for a 
few feet and as the motor pulled down 
and stopped, I set the brakes and Fred 
put a big rock behind the rear wheel. 
We repeated the process, and that is 
how we climbed that gully. We drove 
around on top, following the edge of 
the rimrock until we were at the bend of 
the canyon. 

“Here we are,’ Fred announced. I 
looked around and noticed we were al- 
most due north of the National Monu- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A frontier sheriff helieved i in bringing them in alive 
—and he helieved if one time too many 


By CHARLES C. PATCH 


Photos Courtesy Author 


man D. TAYLOR was sheriff of 


Umatilla County, Oregon from 1902 


to 1920. He made more than 2,500 ar-. . 
many of them hardened criminals 


rests, man 
from other states. Twenty-eight. men 
broke out of his jail. He trailed, cap- 


tured; ond returned twenty-six of them.. 


Only once did Taylor shoot to kill 


Many times he could have lessened the 


danger to his own life by gunning down 
his opponent, but that was not his idea 
of how the job. should | be handled. Dur- 


ing a jailbreak in Pendleton, Oregon in 
1920, Taylor lost his gamble. He had 
twice spared. the life of the. man who 


caused his death. - 


George Fletcher, | a. young Neim cow- . 
‘boy, wag one of “Til” Taylors. best. 


friends, most trusted deputies, and great- 


est admirers, He still lives in Pendleton.. 
-He is now seventy-eight. He. told me the : 


seals of this unusual lawman. 
needed oe he called < on George. ‘oe 


22, a 


always went. The day Til was killed, 


_. George had been to see him. After a 


short visit, George left, promising to re- 
turn. He was. unavoidably delayed. 
his love and sorrow came out when he 


said to me in a husky voice, “If I had 


gone back, Til wouldn’t have been killed. 
I’d have been there to help him.” . 

Til Taylor was tall,. lank, and agile. 
He had unusual strength and endurance; 
was quick as a cat. No one was braver. 


. He was a good horseman. He understood: 
horses and always rode a good one. He 


knew how to preserve a horse’s strength 
for the time when it might be needed. 
Many. of the men he trailed and cap- 


tured were horse thieves. Til could iden- |. 
tify a horse from its description, no 
matter what its condition when he found 
.it-or what attempts had been made to. 
change its appearance. 
George told me how it was hed he - 


and Til were trailing a criminal. In 


rough, rocky, and brushy country, they 

never. knew when the fugitive might 
‘shoot from behind a rock or tree. They 
had. to be ready for anything. But they 
had to work fast, too. It took an excep- 
= tional kind of courage. 
Whenever. Til had a tough. job and” 


The two men would always stop ‘just 


below Me crest of a „BiN, remove their- 


All. 


high-crowned hats, crawl to the top, and 


spend several minutes watching for any 


movement ahead. It is easy to hide if 


you remain perfectly. still. Both had 
sharp eyes and if they spotted their 
quarry, they would study his movements 


_and the lay of the land. Then they would 


plan their attack. 


=. Til could track as accurately and 


creep as stealthily as an Indian. He 
usually captured his man by getting the 
drop on him. Surprise. It was an ex- 
H and ae game of hide-and- 
see 


BANE ROBBERS had bown a safe 
at Hermiston, forty miles from Pen- 


_dleton. Til went alone and trailed them 


to the Columbia River, a few miles away. 
Looking over the top of a hill, he saw 


a tiny wisp of smoke rising from beyond ` 
_a smaller hill. He knew the robbers were 


there. 
He left his horse and crawled through 
rocks and sagebrush in a wide semi- 


_cirele. They would expect pursuers to 


come from Hermiston. He would jump 


them from the other direction. He was 


in the coulee below them and had. not 
been seen. Stealthily, cautiously, slowly, 
he le up the tiny valey until he 


Old Weat 
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Courteiy Howdyshell Photos, Pendleton, Oregon 


Sheriff Til Taylor, abovo, 
on ono of his top horses. 
Prisonors, right, are be- 
ing moved from Pendle- 


ton to Salem, Oregon Pay 
after their recapture. Jim © 
Owens (second fom ! 


right), Bathie (chainod 
to Owens) and Neil Hart 


(not in photo) eventually § 


went to the gallows. W. 
E. Taylor (far right) is 


- Til’s brother, Jinks. Glenn |; > ; 


Bushee (far left) was a 
special Union Pacific 
agent Unidentifed man 


(second from left) hap- f 


pened to be in jail on a 


minor charga and simply “+ 
attempied to walk outi ` 


acter the othar five had 


gone. Henderson andi 


Stoopa (chained center) 


had nothing to do with $`: 
the jailbreak or murder. | i 
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could hear their voices. With gun drawn, 
he rushed them. Faa 

“Put ’em up yp l 

One man raised his hands. The other 
ran, shooting. Til could have brought . 
him down, but he didn’t. Instead, he 
grabbed the surrendered robber with one 
strong hand and returned the other ban- 
dit’s fire while struggling with his cap- 
tive. It was the only time Til ever shot 
to kill, but his gun jammed and the one 
robber escaped. 

Among Til Taylors many qualities, . 
the most remarkable was his uncanny 
ability to memorize a man’s face. He 
did it by studying the upper features— 
the ears, nose, and eyes. Most bandits, 
when committing a crime, have their 
lower face covered with a kerchief. The . 
eyes are always visible. Til knew that 
eyes are most important because they 
never change. 

Several months after the bank robber 
escaped at the Columbia River, he was 
captured in Montana and returned to 
Portland. Til picked him out of a lineup 
of sixty men. The only time he had seen 
this man was several months earlier 
under desperate conditions. The robber 
had been trying to shoot him from be- 
hind a tree. Til fought him off while 
struggling with another outlaw, yet his 
identification was perfect. 

Another time he arrested a man in 
Pendleton on a local charge. The man 


.was sixty-five and had long hair, a 


mustache, and a beard. But Til had a 
feeling he had seen the man, or a picture 
of him, before. 7 

He went to the Washington state peni- 
tentiary at Walla Walla and studied 
likenesses of escaped criminals, selecting 
finally a picture of a clean-shaven young 


man. The picture had been taken when 


the man was twenty years old. Later 
(Continued on page 56) . 
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By WILLIAM B. SECREST 


Photos Courtesy Author 


HE YOUNG MAN shouldered his 
™ rifle and left the circle of wagons. 
It was late afternoon and as he walked 
toward the large Sioux Indian camp he 
must have wondered just what life- had 
in store for him. He was voluntarily 
leaving the only friends he had, in a 
vast, wild country about which he knew 
nothing. é 

The Sioux village was strung. out 
along a bend in the Platte River and the 
seventeen-year-old boy walked through 
the scattered tepees as if he owned the 
place. Picking out the best looking one, 
the boy lifted the flap, entered and sat 
down. A fire was burning in the center 
and he smiled at the Indian occupants 
as if he were calling on old friends. 
Without knowing, he had settled himself 
in the presence of Spotted Tail, chief of 
the Lower Brules, and his five squaws. 

The chief was busy whittling on an 
arrow shaft and after staring at the 
brash, young interloper for a moment, he’ 
engaged in animated discussion with his 
wives. Not being able to understand 
Sioux, the boy could only speculate that 
he was the object of their talk and he 
hoped he wasn’t being regarded -un- 
favorably. Still smiling as though he 
i were a long-lost relative, the boy sat by 
g Nelson, one of the West's most colorful fontiersmen. ER aa ee es EA 
he became hungry and after making 
signs to that effect, was rewarded with 
some tasty buffalo meat. The chief and 
his wives were very hospitable, but be- 
“came increasingly uneasy as the young 
visitor continued sitting by the fire hour 
after hour. Now and then warriors of 
the village would drop in to look over 
the fair-skinned visitor, for in this year 
of 1843 few white men were to be seen 
on the plains of the great West. 

As time passed, the boy’s host and 
wives began trying to make him under 


Old Wast 


- +. > 5 f 


John Youn 


In spite of such distinctions as being “the biggest liar 


~ on the Overland Trail“ and “the most profane man on 


the Plains,” Nelson was equally welcome in a Sioux 


- village or an army officer's headquarters tent 


Jonny sews while John Nelson and the five children linger by 


stand that he had worn out his welcome. 
They made signs toward the entrance 
and finally tried to lead him from the 
place, but the boy was determined to 
live with the Indians and he acted dumb 
to all their entreaties. When it came time 
to retire the chief gave up trying to evict 
his strange visitor and motioned him 


toward a buffalo robe in a corner of the 


tepee. The boy smiled as he lay down 
and rolled up in his warm robe. He felt 
ke had been accepted, even though 
grudgingly, and he thought that he could 
win these people over to be his friends in 
this big, strange land. In a few minutes 
he ons fast asleep. 
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The boy was adopted into the Sioux 
tribe and lived with the Indians, off and 
on, for the rest of his life. His name 
was John Nelson and he led a fantastic 
existence on the borderline of two civil- 
izations. He was witness to the great 
panorama that was the settlement of 
western America and he saw the whole 
epic drama as it was enacted between 


the 1840s and the turn of the century. 


ACCORDING to his own statement, 

Nelson was born on August 25, 1826, 
at Charleston, Virginia. He was a mis- 
chievious youngster, always in trouble, 
and by the time he was twelva he had 


Courtety Denver Public Library Western Collection 
their Sioux lodge. 


run away from home. He worked his 
way westward, living with relatives and 
getting along any way that he could. 
When the opportunity presented itself to 

join a trading caravan bound for Neb- ` 
raska, young Nelson signed on, and in 
the vastness of the great plains he knew . 
that he had found a home. At a great 

Sioux encampment of nearly 2,000 lodges 
on the Platte River, Nelson left the 
trading wagons and began his life with | 
the Indians. Sixty years later he died, 
still’ living among the Indians whom . 
he respected and admired but never com- 
pletely understood. 


Nelson threw himself heart and soul 
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Courtesy Denver Public Library Western Collection 


Buffalo Bill Cody with whip in hand bosido his famous Deadwood Stage when 
the Wild Wost Show played England in 1887. Indian Jobn Nelson rides shotgun. 
. i while English dudes await doparture. 


into the Indian way of life, accepting 
both the good and bad aspects of his 
new existence. For smoking he was fond 
of a- mixture of red willow shavings 
mixed with plug tobacco and this 
furnished his Indian name. Among the 
‘Sloux he was known as “Cha-sha-sha- 
opoggeo,” or “Red Willow Fills the Pipe.” 

The life of an Indian brave was com- 
paratively simple and this undoubtedly 
appealed to Nelson’s free spirit. Hunting 
and warfare were the principal concerns 
of 2 warrior—anything else was squaw’s 
work. Winter months were particularly 
idle and the young men usually slept 
and sang all day, then danced and made 
love all night. Although admitting that 
the Indian male was essentially lazy, 
in later years Nelson stated thot the 
Indians were the happiest, most moral 
people in the world until the whites 
came and tanght them lying, stealing, 
drinking, gambling. , 

With. immense herds of buffalo roam- 
ing the plains meat was never 2 problem 
and Nelson was soon as good as his 
fellow hunters with a bow and arrow. 

There were. savage aspects of his 
chosen life which Nelson was compelled 
‘to accept also. He was shocked and ap- 
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palled at the slaughter of 125 men, 
women and children when the Sioux 
raided a Pawnee camp. The corpses were 


terribly mutilated according to the In- 


dian custom and Nelson could only con- 
sole himself with the fact that the same 
fate awaited them at Pawnee hands 
should the opportunity present itself. 
Spotted Tail called the young warrior 
into his tepee one day and announced 
that it was time for him to take a squaw. 
A niece of the chief, Wom-bel-ee-zee-zee 

(Yellow Elk), was ordained as the future 
bride and Nelson was informed ‘of the 
customary courting precedures. He knew 
the girl slightly and regarded her as 
one of the better looking women in camp, 
althongh she was only thirteen years 
old at the time. ; 

‘For ten nights he waited for Yellow 
Elk by the stream where she came to 
get water. Each night he would throw 
his blanket over her hend and tell her 
of his love and protective capacities. 
When the girl finally accepted his offer, 
Spotted Tail advised his white ward as 
to the next step. He was to take a num- 


` ber of horses and tether them before the 


tepee of Yellow Elk’s family. The idea 
was to give according to one’s means, 


but also in proportion to one’s love. If 
accepted by the family, the horses would 
he herded with the family stock. Re- 
jection was signified by the animals 
being returned. Nelson was accepted by 
the family and the next day took up 
housekeeping with his new bride. 


AFTER some initial marital diffi- 

culties, John and his squaw got along 
fine and were quite happy together. One 
day he left on a twelve-day hunting ex- 
pedition with some friends. On the trip 
he purchased a beautiful new dress for 
his wife, but when he returned he 
couldn’t locate his tepee. Some of the 
young bucks were standing around grin- 
ning and Nelson asked where his wife 
had moved the lodge. 

“She’s gone,” replied the Indians as 
they burst out laughing. John finally 
got the story out of them. A red-skinned 
Lothario from a nearby Sioux camp had 
visited the village and when he left he 
took Wom-bel-ee-zee-zee and all of Nel- 
son’s possessions with him. This Indian 
was a notorious ladies’ man and made 
a habit of such actions, always discard- 
ing the errant wife after a few months. 
John had learned the hard way that this 
was common practice among Indians. 
That night he divorced his wife after 
the Indian fashion and several months 
later had the somewhat dubious satis- 
faction of learning that his former squaw 
had indeed been turned out by her lover. 

Nelson was heckled by the young 
braves for not going after the wife 
stealer, but Spotted Tail would not hear 
of it. 

“Standing Elk has many friends and 
relatives and if you kill him you will 
have to be constantly on your guard for 
many years. If he kills you, your friends 
here will have to retaliate and there will 
be much trouble. No, it is better to for- 
get the whole thing. There are plenty of 
young women to take Wom-bel-ee-zee- 
zee’s place.” 

A sadder but wiser man, Nelson moved 
in with some friends and temporarily 
swore off women. This was the first of 


Spotted Tail great Sioux chief and lifelong 
friond of Nelson. 
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Doc Carver, famous rifle marksman and 
early Nebraska settler, often hunted and 
trappod with John Nelson. 


some nine Indian matrimonial ventures, 
so it can be assumed that his disgust 
was only of a temporary nature. 

At any rate, John’s next matrimonial 
excursion took on monumental propor- 
tions. He got on so well with Zint-calla- 
wee-ah that he decided to marry her 
two sisters as well, an act considered a 


compliment to the girls’ family among 


the Sioux. 

At this time, either with his wives or 
together with his tribe, Nelson was con- 
stantly on the move. He camped for a 
time near Miller’s Hollow, later to be- 


come Council Bluffs, Iowa, where John . 


had a run-in with the famous early 
missionary, Father De Smet. 

A young man now, John was more 
Indian than white and wasn’t averse to 
beating his squaws when punishment 


seemed necessary. Although liquor was. 


-hard to come by, the young white war 


rior had acquired a love of firewater — 


at an early age. He was evidently the 
terror of his tepee when he came home 
under the influence, and his wives made 
themselves scarce accordingly. Stagger- 
ing through his tent flap one night, he 
fourd his home empty and went out in 
search of his family. He stomped through 
the small settlement, cursing and grow- 
ing angrier by the minute. When he 


noticed a light in the mission he stag- 


gered over and kicked the door open, 
oniy to find Father De Smet kneeling 
i fervent prayer with a missing wife. 


Disgusied, Nelson stalked ont into the - 


might after slamming the door behind 
kim, The good Father noted later that 
the prayer was only a ruse to save the 
Squaw from her husband’s wrath. Nelson 
‘wae spoiling for a fight that night and 
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supposedly found one, for he sported a 
beautiful black eye the next day. 


TN MAY of 1847 Nelson and his tribe 

were camped at Cottonwood Springs 
on the Platte River in Nebraska. One 
day a wagontrain loomed on the horizon 
and the Indians rode out to do a little 
trading. It had been some time since 
Nelson had talked to white men and he 
looked forward to seeing some of his own 
people again. 

The caravan turned out to be a party 
of Mormons heading west after ex- 
periencing a myriad of troubles in Illi- 
nois and Missouri. Brigham Young com- 
manded the expedition with Porter Rock- 
well in charge of the wagons and they 
were seeking their promised land, They 
called themselves Latter Day Saints, but 
Nelson commented later that he didn’t 
see any halos and he thought they were 
all crazy. 

As the Indians prepared to leave, Brig- 
ham Young called Nelson over to him 
and asked if he would be interested in 
guiding them on their journey west. After 
consulting with Spotted Tail, John 
finally agreed to take them at least as 
far as Fort Laramie for forty dollars 
a month. He wound up guiding them all 
the way to the Great Salt Lake in Utah 
—and history. He got along well with 
the Mormons on the trek ond saw much 


new country, but he tired of wagon- 
train life and was glad to head back to 
his home ground. 

On his return trip John fell in with 
some trappers on Green River. He 
hunted with them for a time and took 
his first scalp in a skirmish with a 
party of Utes. With his profits from his 
trapping excursion, John bought presents 
for his wives at St. Vrain’s Fort and 
then headed for home. He had learned 
that his band of Sioux had camped on 
the Republican River, and he rode into 
the village looking forward to the happy 
squeals of his squaws when thoy received 
their presents. Stopping at the tepee of 
a friend, Nelson was dismayed to learn 
that he was again the victim of a wife- 
stealer. The friend, Two Buck Elk, had 
managed to salvage John’s belongings, 
however, and the next day even had a 
new wife for him. 

Nelson sot up housekeeping with his 
latest squaw and sho was delighted with 
the presents he gave her, even though 
they had been meant for his other wives. 
He left his bride to her presents and 
took a turn about the camp to visit 
friends, returning in two hours. 

To his consternation, Molly, the newest 
Mrs. Nelson, had given away all the pres- 
ents. He was thunderstruck at her 
action and he never could get used to 

(Continued on page 60.) 


Fort McPherson’s sutler otore, bolow, in 1873. During off-duty hours, Nelson ofton 
visited the post saloon in the wing oxtonding to the right. Bottom a Sioux.camp in tho 
1870s, whero Indian John Nolson spent most of his lifo. 
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Some of the old-time picnics were a cut above 


R AND 


pie suppers and sack races, as you will see! 


By JAY J. KALEZ 


Photos Courtesy Author 


BACK IN THE early 1900s when I 

was a youngster still too young for 
chore duty, our ranch grove in Wash- 
ington was known from the Coeur 
d'Alene Indian Reservation to Spokane 
itself as the Kalez Ranch park. From 
early spring through summer, the grove 
park served as picnic grounds for every 
type of organization from State Line 
Sunday School to Spokane’s Elk Lodge 
228. 

A picnic in those days was a get- 
acquainted free-for-all. One’s mere pres- 


ence was an official introduction, with 
bashful spinster or self-conscious com- 
munity newcomer the extrovert’s bait. 
Maneuvering a picnic date into a matri- 
monial frame of mind was an accepted 
feminine tactic. Many a gay blade of 
that era often found himself picnic- 
pledged before he even realized he was 
being persuaded. 

Every picnic had its program motif. 
For some it was an afternoon schedule 
of athletic events, water sports or minia- 
ture rodeo events, with inviting prizes 
for the winner of each event. Or it might 
be an afternoon band concert, with an 
accompanying basket lunch for families 
or groups. Afternoon and evening danc- 
ing was usually included. But appeasing 


the appetite was the sponsoring picnic 
committee’s paramount goal. Success 
was gauged by the turn-out and by the 
picnic table consumption, be the affair 
a bathing beauty contest or a beer bust. 

Our home ranch was located on Lib- 
erty Lake, a thousand-or-so acre body 
of water, sixteen miles due east of Spo- 
kane. The ranch itself consisted of some 
two sections of timber, meadow, and 
sloping ground extending into the foot- 
hills of the Washington-Idaho. state 
line tangent to Signal Point and Mica 
Peak. 

Our ranch house, corrals and barns 
sat on a low plateau-like slope which 
rimmed one side of a fifty-acre grove 
of pine, cottonwood and birch running 


Tho time was July 1900, the event was Dutch Jake Gootz’s renowned annual picnic in Kalez Park on Liberty Lake, Washington, 

east of Spokane, and the shoro battery photographed below was some of the 1,000 picnickers gathered for tho big sham “Battle 

of Port Arthur’ and other fun. The authors father, Martin Kalez, stands fourth from left. Dutch Jake himself sits back of the cannon, 
and,Del Cary Smith Sr. stands in the center with dark coat over a turtlo-neck sweater. 


back from a wide, sandy, lakeshore beach. 
The lake’s principal feeding source was 
Kalez Creek which formed the grove’s 
far boundary. The creek, jump width, 
also formed a barrier between the lake 
beach and a mile-wide meadow beyond. 

Today our old ranch and park is a 
county-owned, public recreational center 
accessible by paved roads and provided 
with “all modern conveniences. To me, 
however, it is still a wealth of reminis- 
cences of those Sunday picnics. 


HE GREATEST. of all was Dutch 

Jake’s annual mid-July binge. Dutch 
Jake Goetz and his partner Harry Baer 
owned and operated the largest gambling 
casino-saloon and variety theater in 
Spokane. His midsummer picnic was a 
two-day affair with everything free, 
from food to drink. Any customer of 
Jake’s establishment was welcome. For 
transportation, Jake would hire all the 
horse-drawn buses used to haul train 
passengers from the depot to the town’s 
hotels. The sixteen-mile, horse-drawn bus 
ride, sole means of transportation from 
town to our grove, was a part of the 
picnic’s acting up. 

Dutch Jake’s picnic was not what you 

would call a family affair. Spokane at 
_ the turn of the century was pretty much 
a man’s town. An understanding citi- 
zenry: condoned and tolerated the idea 
of visitors kicking up their heels and 
letting off steam. 

Official records of those Dutch Jake 
Picnics are lacking, but a clipping from 
the Spokane Chronicle of mid-July reads 
as follows: 

“The Dutch Jake Picnic Club will cele- 
brate its ninth annual picnic Saturday 
and Sunday at the Kalez Ranch Grove 
cn Liberty Lake. Dutch Jake expects to 
have close to a 1,000 of the club’s mem- 
bers and their friends at the event. The 
feature event of the celebration will be 
the sham battle of Port Arthur. The 
Japenese forces under command of.Gen- 
tral Kuroki (a leading Spokane attor- 
zey) wiil face the Russian forces under 
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command of General Kuropatkin (a Spo- 
kane brewery owner).” 

While Dutch Jake’s picnic might have 
been limited in attendance to the hauling 
capacity of his fleet of buses over the 
sixteen-mile route, there was never a 
limit on the noise-making either way. 
Jake’s famous brass cannon went boom- 
ing from town to picnic grounds. How 
the long, pipedecked, loaded brewery 
trucks negotiated the narrow mountain 
road around Liberty Lake to the picnic 
site 1s still a mystery. . 

The picnic committee policed the af- 
fair from the start. Those showing signs 
of too much beer or with too pugnacious 
an attitude were eased over to the picnic 
temperance pen. If they objected to that, 
the next bus back to town. was always 
waiting. 

The Coeur d’Alene Variety Theater 
band was on hand throughout the two-day 
affair. Be it a tug-of-war contest or 


sham battle, they tooted to the tumult. 
No one ever attended a Dutch Jake 
picnic without planning to be on hand 
for the next one. 

Many old-timers will recall the Spokane 
Elks’ picnic of the early 1900s held at 
Liberty Lake. The threat of prohibition 
for the State of Washington was in the 
air and Lodge 228 decided to give a 
picnic to be. remembered. It might be 
the last of the free beer busts. 

Fred Grimmer, a brusque, dynamic in- 
dividual and operator of the town’s larg- 
est transfer firm, headed Elks Lodge 228 
that year. Grimmer set about planning 
a celebration that would dwarf all past 
efforts. Liberty Lake was to be the site, 
with the picnic grounds taking in the 
entire lakeshore. Our ranch grove was to 
be picnic headquarters. 

By that time an electric train provided 
transportation from Spokane to the lake 
and a dozen or so passenger boats car- 
ried folks to the several recreational 
spots. A program of athletic events and 
boat races was scheduled for the day- 
light hours, with dancing at several spots 
throughout the evening. 

Sundown would bring on the big event, 
a spectacular water pageant and sham 
battle depicting the Civil War naval bat- 
tle between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac. 

As 2 grade school student, I remember 
well my part in the day’s events. With 
my younger brother I had been assigned 
by my dad to operate the ladies’ lunch 
and lemonade stand at the upper end of 
our grove. 

Saturday, while the ladies’ refresh- 
ment stand was being set up with canvas- 
covered benches and tables, my brother 


and I knocked the head out of an empty ` 


fifty-gallon whiskey barrel donated to 
the lodge by the famous Jimmy Durkin ` 
Saloon. , 


Our afternoon was spent in hand- 


_ squeezing a couple of crates of fresh 


lemons into the open-top whiskey barrel. 
It was some years later before I learned 
why the insides of a whiskcy barrel were 


Picnic crowd at Kaloz Park boat landing and boach on Liborty Lako in tho carly 1900s. 
Kaloz ranch includod timberland in background oxtonding all tho way to Idaho state line. 
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Martin Kaloz’s park restaurant in Kalez Park the summer of 1902. Seated from left are Sheriff Mac Pugh’s youngest son, Ray, 
- and oldest daughter: tho author (standing) and his mother Virginia, father Martin, and brother Marion (on his father’s knee); 
a young gir] unidentifiod, and Mrs. Mac Pugh. wifo of the Spokane County sherilf. Standing from left are Lottie Pugh, Mac's 
youngest daughter; tho authors Uncle Charles Kalez; Steve Wuich, ranch cook: the ranch foreman and his wife: and Sheriff 


charred and of the potent property of 
lemon juice in extracting from the 
charred barrel staves alcohol absorbed 
during the years of whiskey aging. 
By mid-afternoon. of the picnic, our 
stand was the most popular spot on the 
picnic grounds. I began to suspect the 
reason for the sudden rosy cheeks of our 
lady customers. When they started ask- 
ing for a bourbon collins instead of 
‘lemonade I was sure! Our fifty-gallon 
barrel was empty by mid-afternoon. 


(QUR SECOND task for the day was to 

help stage the night's spectacular 
event, the mock naval battle. With a 
half-dozen neighboring ranch kids, I was 
to supervise the release of 1,000 tin wash 
basins, each containing a lighted flat 
candle cake. My crew was scattered along 
the meadow’s tule shoreline on the lake’s 


east side with instructions that at a 


‘Signal from me they should light and 
release the -candle-basins to float out 
into the lake. Night always brought on 
a slight mountain breeze and the objec- 


tive of the sham-battle director was to. 


. have the wave of floating candles create 
a sort of finale effect to. the Monttor- 
Merrimac episode.. . ` 


Over at MacKenzie Bay, adjoining our 


ranch on the west, the two MacKenzie 
‘boys, Billy and Johnny, both Elk mem- 


bers, had constructed a replica of the | 
Union’s battleship: Monttor by mooring a 


30 


Pugh’s oldest son, Larry. 


rowboat with a small outboard motor 
between four canvas-covered cedar logs. 
Atop the covered log deck they had 
placed a round six-foot-wide galvanized 
water. tank painted black to represent 
the Monitors turret. Holes cut in the 
tank’s side served as gun ports. 

For the Aferrimac, Henry Schiffer, a 
Spokane brewery representative, had 
taken his twenty-foot Jaunch and moored 
it between two large logs. Atop the logs 
he hud erected a superstructure of tar- 
paper-covered framework to represent 
the deck and gun turrets. A tall smoke- 
stack topped the superstructure and pro- 
truding stovepipes through the tar-paper 
hull covering served as gun ports. 

By sundown every bay and lake point 
wes crowded with people waiting for 
the sham battle to begin. Promptly at 
9 p.m. a shower of skyrockets zoomed 
ont from the south shore, simulating 
the opening of the shore battery fire. 
After minutes of bursting rockets over 
the lake, out from Dreamwood Bay 
steamed the Merrnmac. Black smoke 
belched from her single stack as she 
rounded the point and headed toward the 
lake center.. - . 

At the same time from across the lake 
at MacKenzie, the low, single turret of 
the Afonttor maneuvered on an intercept- 

As the two combat ships drew near 
each other, the stovepipe gun ports of 


both vessels roared and flashed with 
mock gunfire. Overhead, the shower of 
skyrockets simulating shore battery fire 
increased. Approving shouts and applause 
rose from the enthusiastic crowd. It was 
truly a spectacular sight. 

However, midway of the battle came 
an unscheduled goof. The Merrimac's 
two gunners and navigator had antici- 
pated a hot session within their tar- 
paper bulkhead. As a precaution they 
had taken aboard a keg of beer. There 
had been some waiting within the bay 
and evidently by battle time, the Merri- 
mac crew was feeling neither pain nor 
heat. Of course, it could have been the 
smudge-pot feeding the Merrimac’s belch- 
ing smokestack or it could have been a 
direct hit from one of the Monitor’s 
return fire skyrockets that caused the 
goof. Anyway, the tar-paper bulwark of 
the Merrimac suddenly burst into flame. 

Inside, the three-man crew had no time 
to cut their moorings. Over the side they 
went, with the only emergency floatable 
object available being the partly empty 
beer keg. 

There had been no dress rehearsal for 
the sham battle. Aboard the Monitor the 
Mackenzie brothers took the flaming 
Merrimac ta be part of the battle plan 


“and steamed in for the kill, gun ports 


blazing. 
Meanwhile, back in the tules, we 
shoreline stooges took our cue. I lit the 


` Old West 


red railroad fuses we were to use for 
torches with which to start our candle 
screen, and my crew of kids went to 
work. In a few minutes a few hundred 
tin wash basins with a lighted candle 
cake in each were being carried by the 
off-shore breeze toward the battle scene. 
The breeze was perfect. 

For the floundering Merrimac crew, 
however, the screen of flame-flickering 
candles didn’t look so good, and clinging 
to their beer-keg life raft, they began 
voicing their feelings. Aboard the Moni- 
tor the MacKenzie boys caught the glitter 
of the beer foam wake astern the 


keg and suddenly realized that something - 


was wrong. They cut power to rush in 
and rescue both Merrimac crew and keg. 
The only battle casualty was a nuisance 
one. For days after, our shoreline was 
fringed with tin wash basins. 


TEE ANNUAL grocer’s picnic was 

usually held at Liberty Lake. The 
picnic most often commanded an attend- 
ance of two or three thousand. The array 
of athletic events for the afternoon pro- 
gram ranged from greased-pole climbing 
to greased-pig catching. We lake-ranch 
youngsters always gave both events our 
full attention. An offer of a dollar and 
a soapy towel for the greased-pig prize 
was seldom refused by the contest win- 
ner. 

It was a combination of various unions 
holding a sort of “joint venture” picnic 
in our grove in the early 1900s that 
caused a planned hoax to nearly end in 
a riot. The picnic committee of the sev- 
eral unions, after a membership demand 
for something different in entertainment, 
hired a nationally known band leader 
from San Francisco to arrange an after- 
noon and evening of band and orchestra 
music. 

Our ranch park was selected for the 
event. Sixty of Spokane’s best musicians 
were contracted and a full week of re- 
hearsal was allowed the visiting impre- 
sario to prepare his afternoon and even- 
ing programs. The afternoon event was 
to be an open-air band concert and the 
evening was an orchestral affair with 
dancing in the park pavilion. 

The band concert began in the mid- 
afternoon. From the way the picnic crowd 
-gathered around the open-air bandstand 
as the musicians“ began tuning up, the 
committee felt it had scored a ringer. | 

Midway -in the’ concert the 
maestro, with all the pompous intro- 
duction fanfare of a coronation, an- 
nounced his sixty-piece band would play 
one of the most difficult concert arrange- 
ments ever written. The entire band 
seemed to welcome the challenge, and 
for a time the picnic crowd tuned in on 
a truly musical treat. 


Then, suddenly, the maestro singled ` 
ot one trumpet player whose notes ap- 


carently did not please him. With a 
wave of his baton he banished the mu- 
Sian from tho bandstand. In. the 
etunned silence which followed, the en- 
fire trumpet section of the band began 
ion their instruments and leaving the 


The mzestro ignored the affront and - 


with a Siery-eyed frown turned his at- 


Spring, 1969 


guest - 


tention to the trombone section. Here 
again, after lending a critical ear, the 
first trombone section leader was or- 
dered from the platform. Again in pro- 
test the entire brass section began one 
by one casing their instruments and leav- 
ing the stand. Mixing with the crowd 
they freely gave their personal opinion 
of the guest leader. 

So it went, section by section, musi- 
cian by musician folding his music stand, 
casing his instrument and mumbling to 
himself as he left the bandstand. 
Throughout it all the maestro’s baton 
never missed a beat. 

Meanwhile, the picnic crowd began 
taking sides and some were openly criti- 
cal of the maestro’s conduct. The exited 
musicians joined in and egged on the 
crowd. Some even began leaving the pic- 
nic grounds 1s seeming disgust. 

The maestro held to his concert score 
despite the fact that’at last only a piccolo 
player and the bass drum’s beat rendered 


the score’s closing .bars. By that time 
fists were swinging in the crowd. It be- 
came a near free-for-all. 

Another unique stunt planned for the 
evening dance program was called off 
because some of: the crowd were still 
too riled up from the afternoon’s hoax. 

Historically, our old picnic grounds wit- ° 
nessed the growth and the diversity: of 
newcomers to this Northwest. Each sum- 
mer saw an annual Swedish picnic, a 
Norwegian picnic, a German picnic and 
an Italian picnic—on through the nation- 
alities constantly moving into this west- 
ern country. | 

Even states had their official picnics 
in which former residents of each par- 
ticular one got together. The same was 
true of church groups, social clubs and 
political organizations, Each had its in- 
dependent picnic. Those were the good 
old days, when picnics were picnics and 
there was plenty of fresh air and ants 
for all. 


Grove campsite, bolow, part of Kaloz Park, bocamo a tont city oach summor as famillos 
from all over tho county arrived to ront tonts or camp for a vacation. Third annual 
Epworth Leaguo Instituto camp mooting in Kaloz Park, bottom, proves park was usod 
for moro than picnics. Dato is uncloar, but appoars to bo a wook in July about 1916. 
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By COLIN RICKARDS 


HARLES BANKS was the best ac- 
countant in San Francisco and he 

knew it. His bosses at Wells Fargo, the 
mighty express company and banking 
concern, knew it too. A wizard at figures, 
he had worked his way up from a junior 
clerk to chief cashier. It was quite an seen sR Ett e tte (Mo ti omn ote eta posts aot ey petite ete tet TAS ht gates DUT Se 
achievement for a boy who had left school ; 
in his early teens. 

Charles Wells Banks was born in Eng 
land in 1839 and ran away to sea at 
the age of fourteen. He worked his way 
to America as a cabin boy and then 
jumped ship. He took. a job in an iron 
foundry at first and then went to work 
as a clerk with an artificial flower firm. 
He showed an ability with figures and 
was soon transferred to the accounts 
department. Charles read a good deal 
and was perfectly happy in his new s 
country. TET 


Then came the Civil War. He did not Ny EIRE IEN PIEN TORS SER VOE, PEER TIREN PIER TAR PORE TOER TAIE HAE PORE TOE, POEN PHE ENE VOEN VIR PORES ON PAE PR 
NGOS GS GS GS GOL ESES OS COCO COC ESOS EOE OESE SESE 
have to fight. It was not his battle. But a 


in 1862 the Union was in dire straits mK 
and the Confederacy was at its most s 
powerful. Charles Banks did not believe 

in slavery and decided that he must back z 
up his principles with action. He enlisted gen A tse 
in the 206th New York Volunteers and 
rode away to the front. 

He fought at Sabine Pass in Texas. A 

year later a bullet smashed into his leg 
at the battle of Pleasant Hill and he 
was given a medical discharge. He went 
to New Orleans and found it greatly to 
his liking. The General in charge needed 
staff and he offered the ex-soldier a 
job as clerk in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. 
. When the war ended Charles Banks re- 
turned to the East and took a highly 
paid job in Washington as chief clerk 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau, which was 
concerned with Negro ex-slaves and their 
absorption sJnto the economic life of the 
country. Charles did not like Washing- 
ton and soon returned to New York to 
work: as 2 customs house inspector. 

But the war had changed him. It had 
changed New York too. He did not feel 
nt home anymore. He had fallen fn love 
with New Orleans and the following year 
he went back. On May 14, 1867, he gave 
up his British citizenship and became an 


American citizen. 7 Wells Forgo Bank History Room Photo Courtesy Author 
Four years later Charles became rest- | | . j 
less again. He did not want to go back | Ina Be Pay SRo or Pptscires 


to the eastern seaboard and since people 
spoke of San Francisco as being a place 


For a man who got away with his crime initially, he let 
| | himself get backed into a corner which turned out to be an 


Alcatraz with palms 
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Courtesy Wells Fargo Bonk History Room, San Francisco 
Ghates Wells Banks, alias “Mr. Scard” RR 
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Rarotanga arrow) in the Cook Islands, east of Australia (left) and some 2.500 miles south of Hawaii, in 1884 
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with plenty of opportunities for a bright 
young man, he went West. 

Early in 1871 he walked in the Mont- 
gomery Street offices of Wells Fargo 
and asked for 2 job. He was given a 
junior post in the accounting depart- 
ment. Soon his flair for figures attract- 
ed the attention of his superiors and 
from then on his promotion was rapid. 

He began to dabble in the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Market and was moderately 
successful. He acquired an interest in a 
gravel mine and.a yineyard and even- 
tually bought out his partners to be- 
come sole owner. He married a young 
lady from Cleveland, Ohio. Life was 
orderly and fairly prosperous. 


(CHARLES BANKS soon became a pil- 

lar of San Francisco society. He 
joined the exclusive Union and Bohe- 
mian Clubs and the doors of the best 
homes in the city were open to him, He 
was a handsome man with a full set of 
whiskers, a pleasing manner and a 
slightly romantic limp from the sniper’s 
bullet at Pleasant Hill. Ho talked well 
on a variety of subjects and enjoyed a 
stimulating argument on any of the top- 
ics of the day. 

Charles cultivated a reputation as a 
bon vivant, ordered imported wines in 
the best restaurants and tipped waiters 
liberally. He never lost his slight Eng- 
lish accent and was always fashion- 
ably turned out. His wife saw little of 
him but seemed content with the beauti- 
ful home he bought in Oakland. He had 
a little sailing boat which he used on 
week ends for pleasure trips or for fish- 
ing. 

Then Charles acquired a new interest. 
He became the owner of the first oill- 
immersed microscope to be seen on the 
West Coast and built up a fine scientific 
library. He enjoyed making. his own slides 
and was one of the founders of the 
Microscopical Society in San Francisco. 
He traveled up and down the state giv- 
ing illustrated lectures and wherever 
he went he was welcamed and made an 
honorary member of clubs and organi- 
zations devoted to science. 

Politically, he favored the Republican 
Party, and he became a Knight Templar, 
He was also 2 member of the Oakland 
Commandery No. 11 of California. He 
traveled to the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. There was, in fact, 
little that was respectable and upper 
class in which he was not involved in 
one way or another. Ž 

And then in the late summer of 1886, 


(Continued on page 47). 
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These words are a clue to 
considerable treasure 


‘Tho author on a hunting trip, March, 1992. _ and the author believes they're valid 


Says he, “I am not asleep. The sun was - 
awiu! bright!” 


WIOTHING MUCH has been written 

about the Deadwood minmg district 
of Valley County in. south-central Idaho 
—perhaps because richer mining areas 
all around it were booming at the same 
time. Idaho City and Placerville in the 
fabulous Boise Basin, along with War- 
ren, Florence, and others in various parts 
of the state overshadowed Deadwood’s 
modest output. 

Nevertheless, a modern-day traveler 
will find evidence that Deadwood was, 
at one time, the scene of plenty of ac- 
tivity. Tailings in the creek bottoms, 
ditches on the hillsides, and abandoned 
quartz mines with their rusted mill ma- 
chinery attest to that fact. The Merry 
Blue and the Merry Jane mines and, 
biggest of them all, the Hall-Interstate 
and Lost Pilgrim mines were good pro- 
ducers of ore. The latter, operated by 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
Company of Kellogg, Idaho, closed down 
in 1981 because of low metal prices and 
was later reopened in 1989 by Callahan 
Lead and Zinc Company, remaining in 
production during World War UH. 

Like most camps, Deadwood has its 
stories of lost mines. J am particularly 
interested in one of them. This mine was 
first discovered in the fall of 1890. 

A few miles east of what is now Dead- 
wood Dam lies White Hawk Basin. It 
was late October and time for everyone 
to hit the trail for lower country umless 
they were prepared to spend the long 
winter jn the back country. This meant 
having a lot of grub on hand and a warm 
cabin. 

i | In front of his worn tent by the camp- 
RS a Oey bees 7 : qin fire, a lone prospector sat cooking his 
E he eb Rarer eRe O pea the soe ; Bes fe Ayan supper, while his saddle horse and pack 
r R T SEO to CRE Sige Sa ESN, EI E eR mule grazed. During the past summer, 
at avin: in | | | TES aT A anew he had prospected many diggings with- 

The trail is growing dim for these Boise Basin prospectors. cut success. He had found a little gold 
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here and there—enough to keep him in 
tobacco, coffee, flour, and salt pork, but 
nothing worth locating. 

His clothes worn thin and his grub 
almost gone, the prospector was ready to 
call it quits. He felt old and stiff. With 
cold weather, it had become harder and 
harder for him to get up in the morn- 
in 


gs. 
The last few days he had spent his 


Deadwood Summit, above, in 1945. Right 
U.S. mail on a run betwoon Cascado and 
Deadwood, Idaho, about 1928. 


time fishing in White Hawk Creek. Like 
prospecting, hunting was no good any 
more. Mining companies operating in 
Deadwood had employed meathunters 
who, in a few short years, had extermin- 
ated the elk herds and almost cleaned out 
the deer as well. 

When the sun settled into a cloudbank 
and dusk was falling, the prospector 
knew that it was high time to hit the 
homeward trail. The next morning two 
inches of fresh snow covered the ground, 
but the storm had blown over and the 
day dawned bright and clear. 

Rested, but somewhat cramped from 
cold,.the old man kicked the campfire 
into burning, picked up his waterbucket, 
and headed for the creek. Halfway there, 
he found what he had been looking for 
the last few days—deer tracks. 


Six of them had crossed the meadow 
going south for the winter. New hope 
came into the prospector as he ate a 
hurried breakfast, picked up an old rifle, 
mounted his horse and took off in pur- 
suit of the deer. The trail took him up a 
low ridge for about a mile and a half 
and over the summit into a small, 
swampy patch of grass. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Early-day Boiso Basin pack outfit makes roady in Idaho City. 
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Yegua Knobbs 
al Continued from page 9) 
the ae at will. 
‘Mosquitoes. worked while the flies 
slept, At times sleep was next to im- 
possible. Their buzzing around the head 


was almost as upsetting as their bites. 


No one dreamed they were the carriers 
of malaria, that horror of chills and 
fever which plagued almost everyone. 
Men seemed to be more susceptible to. 
chills than women, and this malady 
greatly interfered with their . work. 
Many a man shook off his feelings and 
went back to the plow or hoe and worked 
the rest of the day, though few ills make 
one feel worse than chills. 

- The first symptoms would be a 
“stretchy” feeling—aching and yawning. 
At the height of the attack, a person 
would shake till every loose window in 
the house would rattle, and this is no 
exaggeration as any victim will tell you. 
There was not enough cover in the house 
‘to keep him warm, and he was plagued 
‘with thirst. This soon passed, however, 
and then the fever would begin to rise. 
He would kick all the cover off and feel 
Hke he was on fire, then the headache 
would set in and he had to walk on tip- 


toes to keep. his head from bursting. 


“After a day of this ordeal, he was ex- 
hausted, had no appetite and felt like 
. the very devil. Sometimes these chills 
would recur every other day, then every 
seven days, twenty-one days and twenty- 
eight days. If. he escaped the twenty- 
eighth day, he had a little hope that he 
might be over them for a while. There 
- was no. certainty about how long it 
would be until still another round 


would strike and the whole routine would 


be to do over again. Occasionally chills 
would develop into what they called 
‘‘vellow jaundice,” and 
proved fatal. 


WISGLETAILS were nasties nuisance 


people had to deal with, they being, 


of course, the very root of the mosgtito 

- problem, They were present in stagnant 
water, even in the cisterns. The tank 
down in the pasture was often the water 
supply for the family, and that was 
les Saale soup. This water was hauled 
p in barrels and left to sit under the 
ee skies and catch whatever else might 
get into it. In time it would be alive with 

- wiggletails and had to be strained to 


be fit for any sort of use. People did 


not know to boil their drinking water. 
Another damnable pest was, ond still 
is, the tick, The “seed” tick, the tiniest 


-of all, was the biggest pest to humans. - 


' He: might be called the baby tick. When 
~ the large blue ticks fell off the animals, 
‘they burst and let loose thousands of 


seed ticks which covered the weeds and- 
' grass ready to catch onto ieee that 


| brushed by. 


The larger tick, which is a grown-up - 


- Beed | tick, was: not so difficult to find 


on -the- body, but his bite was worse. 
. And there was another variety: which 
caused tick fever in | both. man ` and ana 


mals, 


Chiggers, i in comparison t size, are’ 


. about.the most poisonous insects known, 
, There is a . little verse | which describes 


swell to twice its normal size 


it sometimes 


attacked either, 


oat this pest about as he is: 


Here’s to the chigger not any bigger 
Than the point of a very fine pin, | 
= But with his bill he will give. you a 
thrill, 
And that’s where the RUB comes in. 


Our most deadly snake was the dia- 
mondback rattler. Rattlers are still 
numerous on the “edge of the prairie” 


_in the Knobbs region, and cotton picking 


can be dangerous in the creek bottoms. 
One needs to be constantly on the alert. 

In the early days, coral snakes were 
common. They are not an aggressive 
snake and my brother and I often played 
with them—that is, we would tease them 
with a stick but we kept well out of 
striking distance. We thought they were 
beautiful with all. their brilliantly colored 
rings of red, black and yellow. We did 
not know the difference between the 
coral snake and the garter snake until 
we were grown. 

The most despised was the common 
chicken snake. While he was not poison- 


ous, he was a nuisance in the chicken © 


house. We used two methods to catch 
him. One was to punch a tiny hole in 
the end of an egg and insert strychnine. 
That usually got him before he got out 
of the nest. Another was to put a glass 
egg in the nest. When he swallowed it 
and wrapped himself around a pole to 
break it, the glass cut his innards up 


and he soon died. We had a dog that. 


hated snakes worse than we did. He 
helped kill many of them. We tried to 
keep him off copperheads and other 
poisonous varieties but he gave no quar- 
ter to any of them regardless of the 
danger involved. I have seen his head 
3 from 
copperhead bites. The treatment was a 
hunk of fat meat, and by the next morn- 
ing most of the swelling would be gone. 


He almost became immune to snake 


bites. ` 
He was bad after polenta: When he 
we boys took cover. 
Polecats never failed to make him sick 
and he would roll for ten minutes trying 
to get rid of the odor. He kept to him- 
self for days after one of these en- 
counters, When he tied into a polecat, it 
was a fast and furious business. He knew 
he had to shake them so fast they could 
not bite him, and it was the same way 
with a snake. . 

When hunting enue we- 


legs. He was already nervous and if we 
could get a stick under him before he 
saw it, he got as much scare as if it had 
been a snake. He would jump as high 
and as far as he conld, often falling flat 


on his back with a loud grunt — 


It would be interesting indeed to know 
the | complete story of the role dogs 


played in clearing the frontier of var- 


mints and reptiles. It has often been 


said that a dog is man’s best friend. For | 
faithfniness he certainly has no superior. 


They rank along. with seme wives. 
' Bedbugs were another nuisance, Some- 
times furniture was full of them, and 


they would bite your arms. If a move 
_ was made, miey would Bu back into. 


often 
pranked. our dog by slipping behind him — 
and running a stick between his hind 


the cracks before they could be caught. 

I stopped and spent the night one time 
where my girl friend was spending the 
summer. I slept with her brother-in-law 
—that is, I lay awake while he slept. 
The bugs kent up their attack till I 
got out of bed at daylight the next morn- 
ing. The fellow I was in bed with did 
not seem to be conscious of their ex- 
istence. He snored all night and did not 
complain the next morning. 

Fleas, once they get established, are 
almost impossible to eradicate. They can 
live in dust for long periods of. time 
without food. When a dog or cat or- 
chicken comes along, they take up resi- 
dence on him. A place that has not been 
pestered for years will come alive with 
them when a dog or cat comes about. 
They can make life miserable for both 
man and animals. They have been created 
for that purpose, About the only way 
to capture a flea is by wetting your- 
finger before touching him. He is then 
in the same predicament Samson was 
when Delilah cut off his hair—helpless. | 
I have heard that fleas have little fleas 
on them. I hope they have and that the 
little ones will chew just as hard as their 


parents do. | 

WE ONCE LIVED on a little creek 
whose banks were lined with but- 

ton willows. This was a prairie country 

where there were few trees elsewhere. 

All the birds flocked to these willows: 


and built their nests. We often pulled 


the limbs down and examined the eggs 
and young birds. We could look at an 
egg and identify the specie of bird it 
would hatch out. 

Hawks, owls and crows built their 


“nests high in the treetops, too high for 


boys to molest. Buzzards often built their 
nests in the top of a tree which had 


blown down. Young buzzards are as 


white as cotton until they begin to shed © 
their baby clothes, then they turn black. 
When the black feathers begin to come 
out and mingle with the white down, I 
think they are the ugliest creatures I 
ever saw. Of all the stinking, messy mes- 
ses, it is a buzzard’s nest. The babies.. 
stink, the nest stinks, the whole area 
around the premises stinks. 

If we got too close to the young buz- ) 
zards, they would puke, and that was 
something to smell, not like any other 
stench on earth. If we came near 2. 


wounded buzzard, he would use the same 


tactics, just as a polecat uses his per- 


fume to repel or sicken unwanted visi- . 


tors. Puke is an obsolete word; I never 
hear it any more. It is an “offensive 


sounding word, but was very much in 


use in my young days. We. have adopted 
the more refined word “vomit.” Perhaps 
the reason for this switch-over is that 
people do not have violent sick spells 
like they did at that time. At least I do | 
not, and I do not hear of other people 
becoming so sick If one does vomit, it 


§g-in a mild, dignified manner. In the 


early days we did not have anything to 


‘ease nausea but to get our stomachs 


empty, and that was done by violent 

puking. It could be heard a hundred 

yards away, and the victim would often 
. (Continued on page 88) 
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The author admits 


these hombres could make 


a person nervous! 
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Early-day rough-and-tumble Sonora, Texas, whero tho author faced his first shoot-out with a “badman.” Above, a matched pair 
of modern magnum thumb-busters—but like their famous prodocessors, no better than the man standing bohind them! 


BADMEN as I KNEW THEM 


T REFUSE TO FLY under false colors. 

The last herd of Texas longhorns were 
driven up the trail in 1889. I discovered 
the Big Thicket in southeast Texas in 
the first month of the year 1898, just 
nine years after the passing of the big 
drives. So I do not claim to be the orig- 
inal old-timer, but I did drink coffee with 
him beside his little mesquite campfire 
while I was learning to ride and rope. 
These things were learned before I took 
on tke chore of memorizing the three 
Ra. I also want to say in passing that I 
gone a better job of the first than I 
did of the second. 

My first personal experience with a 
badman occurred at Bandera, Texas while 
I waa still a teen-nge horse wrangler. He 
had decided that the world wasn’t big 
encugh fur both of us and wanted to go 
back to the wagon and get his gun so 
we could settle it about who stayed on 
top. The loser was to be planted deep 
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enough to assure him the coyotes wouldn’t 
gnaw his bones. 

Now I wasn’t too much concerned over 
that kind of assurance, neither was I 
kidding myself about my ability to “Get 
there fustest with the mostest.” So tak- 
ing advantage of my position of being 
heeled, I plumb refused to be gallant. I 
didn’t shuck my hardware, but threatened 
to do so rather than fight any gun duels. 
A short while later, this hombre sent 
me word that we’d shoot it out on sight 
when we met aganin. Five years later I 
learned that he was about to leave the 
country when ho had sent me the mes- 
sage. Meantime Pd turned prematurely 
gray haired and developed jumping 
nerves that’ve been with me all my life. 

Unknown quantity is always a great 
cause for consideration, even among 
badmen. And every badman is a living 
challenge to the staying power of those 


who are vying with him for the position 
of top-dog with a gun. 

An outpost was established on Verde 
Creek, a tributary of the Guadalupe 
River in Texas, long before my time. And 
a contingent of Mounted Rifles were 
stationed there to discourage some pil- 
laging Comanches. Historically, soldiery 
carrying rifles and mounted on horses 
were the foreranners of the later cavalry. 
A man who served as chaplain, by the 
name of Andy Potter, won the title 
among tKem of “The Fightin’ Parson.” 
His fighting and preaching character- 
istics were recorded in the early-day 
history of Texas. : 

Now this fighting preacher passed on 
to his happy hunting grounds long be- 
fore my time. But he left a son bearing 
the same name who, somehow staying 
within the traditional realms- of the 
preacher's son, succeeded in doing just 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Yegua Knobbs 
(Continued from page 36) 
be down on his all-fours, bucking like 
2 horse. Every time he would heave, his 
hind end would fly up. 

The outstanding experience of my life 
along these lines was after I had drunk 
a half pint of tobacco-flavored busthead. 
I had not had a half dozen drinks in all 
my life, but I liked the taste of the 
stuff. On Christmas Eve night in 1901, 
a bunch of us kids were out on a 
“shivaree”’ disturbing the neighbors with 
guns, bells, tin pans and horns. One boy 
‘in the crowd had the busthead and called 
‘me off to one side and gave me a drink. 
That called for more and he gave me 
the entire bottle and I drank it as fast as 
I could. It was hot and strong and it 
probably took me ten or fifteen minutes 
to get it all down. `` 

I had heard all my “life about how 
funny people felt when they got full of 
whiskey, and. it was not long till I knew 
what they were talking about. I had all 
kinds of strange feelings and ideas in 
my head, one of them being to go about 
five miles to see a girl I had never 
thought about dating. I do not know 
till yet why I happened to think of her, 
but of course it was that firewater. 

. I remember shooting at the moon that 
night and was surprised that it did not 
come tumbling down right at my feet. 
As I walked along, the ground would 
fly up and hit me in the face. I did not 


think I had fallen and it puzzled me, and. 


there was no pain. When I fell into a 
wire fence and cut myself, the boys took 
me home. I still wear the scar on my left 
- hand. They put me to bed in a little side- 
room on the front porch. As I looked 
-up at the ceiling, everything began to 
whirl in a circle so fast that objects 
looked like a‘ solid streak. To keep my 
folks from knowing, the boys would 
sing. when I began to puke. Everything 
turned bottom side up and I went out. 
' The next morning I was so sore I 
could hardly move. My father told me 


If I would take a swallow of whiskey it 


would help my feelings. I told him to 
get out and not talk about whiskey to 
me. He had taken a little snort and he 
bent down over me and blew his breath 
-in my face, and I got sick again. I have 
wondered many times if he meant to re- 
‘vive me or to make me feel wretched 
go I would -never touch a drink again, 
-- Our neighbor had a big Christmas din- 
ner. that day for all the young boys and 
girls in the neighborhood, but I could 
-not make it, did not-want to make it. I 


“WAS BO miserable and embarrassed I did: 
not want to see any of my friends, al- | 
‘though my best girl was there. That was - 


the only. Christmas in my life that I 
missed completely. Every mouthful of 
the holiday trimmings was gone by the 


_time I could eat anything. I fasted for . 
` three days. Under. any other circum- 


stances. my mother would have saved 
‘something: for me, but she wanted me to 
cure my lesson well, and I did. 


yROPLEY are prone to. hisa fies and 


recreation of one sort or another re- 


‘rardless of their MPS and GON RES Life ; 
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believe would eventually end for all hu- 
-manity if there were no amusements to 


offset the multitude of hardships and 
disappointments so common to man. 

The breakdown dance, or “hoedown,” 
was the most common enjoyment of the 
early days. “Round dancing,” while en- 
joyed by most people, was taboo, being 
considered worldly and ungodly. This 


- objection to the waltz was not without 
` reason. Some can dance the waltz for 


the love of rhythm, while others just 

get a thrill from knocking knees and 

tangling legs with the opposite sex. 
Breakdown dances offered the best op- 


portunity for hilarious cavorting. Some 


of the calls were complex and the figures 
beautiful, and they required attention and 
some skill. Music suitable to this type of 
dancing was as wild as the dance. The 
old Irish fiddle tunes, such as ‘‘Cotton- 
eyed Joe,” “Snowbird in the Ashbank,”’ 
“Wagner,” “Billy In the Lowground,” 
“Eighth Day of January,” “Cattle In The 
Canebrake,” “‘Bonaparte’s Retreat,” and 
many others, stirred the dancing spirit 
to a boiling pitch. 

I remember one young woman who was 
allergic to square dance music, and she 
had the boldness and the will to ex- 


. press her feelings in action. When the 


dance got hot and the dancing fast and 
wild, she would step back out of line, 


lift her dress to her knees and do the 


“backstep.” The other dancers were will- 
ing to give her the floor and stand by 
and see the show, especially to the de- 
light of boys who seldom saw a girl’s 
ankles, let alone half way up to’ her 
knees. 

Another thing I remember so vividly 
about the dances back in my youth was 
the horseradish “‘B-O” they stirred up. 


I have read that when different races - 


of people are confined in close quarters, 
their diverse body odors tax even cour- 
tesy, and fresh air is very much in de- 


. mand. When a breakdown dance got in- 
to full swing, it was somewhat like be- 
ing in a den of mad hogs. But it was not 


to be held against the people, who had no 
bathing facilities except in the washtub 
or out in the public tank in the summer 


time. People did little bathing in the win- | 


ter months, when most of the dances took 


place. There was but one warm room in 


most homes-——the one where the fireplace 
was—and bathing in a cold room in cold 
weather did not appeal to the average 
person, besides it Just was not a common 
practice. l 

Another thing I remember from the 
dances was the brogan shoes some of the 
boys wore. Such shoes were made of cow- 
hide with the hair seraped off. They were 
fastened by latchets, one on each shoe. 
If these shoes got wet or sweat-soaked, 
as all of them did in time, they became 


abant as hard as wood and sounded like ~ 
iron on the dance floor. When the bro- 
slamming hard on the floor, 


gans began 
dust wonld begin to rise to the roof and 
that, mixed with the B-O, caused con- 


siderable discomfort. But joy was. un- 
confined, the dance went on, and I donbt. 


if anyone got more real enjoyment out 
of it than I did, even though I never 
danced 2 set in my life. Those who did 


p not danco stood close by the ee and 


nimble 


were cpArmed by the music and the- 
finger movements over the 
strings. 

There Were occasions when the fiddlers 
drank to® much mustang grape wine or 
busthead whiskey, and many a dance was 
spoiled when the musicians got too tight. 
Sometim&s they fought and used their 
fiddles {Sr war clubs, much to the dis- 
gust and disappointment of the revelers; 
but that was also part of the entertain- 
ment and was not unexpected. 

More often the dancers would get 
drunk and fight. Sometimes boys fought 
over their girl friends, ones they wanted 
to monopolize. They were not willing to 
let the girls decide who was who, and 
they settled the issue in an old-fashioned 
fist-and-Skull battle, if they did not use 
a knife or gun. Some of the girls thought 
it quite a distinction to have boys fight- 


ing over them, and some enjoyed keeping 


their boy friends guessing. Some thought 
it was smart to “fool” boys, as they put 
it, and would lead them almost to the 
altar. Only the most ignorant ever prac- 
ticed such cheap deception. 


OR THE younger boys and girls, and 

the religious element who would not 
think of dancing, singing plays furnished 
an opportunity for get-to-gethers. There 
was no fiddle music in these plays. The 
fiddle, to many, was the devil’s own 
music box, and some even objected to 
one being in the house where they lived. 
Preachers condemned them, along with 
other evils of the times, and it is little 
wonder that they had such an attitude, 
for the fiddle was symbolic of all the 
trouble that took place in the dance halls. 
The dance hall and the fiddle were 
synonymous. 

Closely related to. this milder type of 
entertainment, the singing play, was the . 
old-fashioned “pound supper.” Each girl 
would bring a cake, pie or other good 
things to eat. No one ever went away 
from a pound supper hungry unless he 
was a glutton. Bellyaches the morning 
after were commonplace. Often the kids | 
at school would giggle about what a sick 
time they had from all those rich jelly 
cakes they ate on Saturday night. 

Jealousy over girls was ever prevent 
It has always been a mystery to me why 
there were so few girls in the early days, 
and such an abundance of boys. The | 
scarcity of girls and the adamant atti- - 


_tude of their fathers about their daugh- — 


ters keeping company with- boys, made 
courtships rather hazardous, especially 
if the boy ran with the wrong crowd. A 
handsome man with a magnetic person- 


ality was the object of jealousy, even. . 
hatred. Women became enemies for the 


same reason. Men hated goodlooking . 
men if they interfered with their court- 
ships, and if the handsome man paid any 
attention to the girl’s rival, ae hated 

him. It will always be BO. E 


HAT ig commonly. known as the 
“Little. Red School House” is what 
we had àt. the Knobbs except that no 
schoolhouse in. that community was. 
painted r€d or any other color. The seats 


were hore: made and were anything but 
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If the first man a pack of coyotes sees is afoot, 


gN THE EARLY HOURS of darkness, 

during fall, winter and early spring, 
coyotes sing in concert—several in a 
pack. Often other groups of the prairie 
wolves answer them. In the daytime they 
are solitary, silent creatures inclined to 
be timid in the presence of man. 

In driving across open range, I often saw one at a distance, 
and at times two, but they would be a quarter or half mile 
apart. I have no recollection of seeing two or more together, 
or of hearing their song but once during the daylight hours. 

When the main part of the Comanche, Kiowa, and affiliated 
tribes’ reservation was opened for homesteading in 1901, 
about 397,000 acres were held back. That land was supposed 
to be for the future use of the Plains Indians, and it acquired 
the name of Big Pasture. But in 1906 the government had 
persuaded the Indians to sell this, the last of their immense 
holding, and it, too, was opened for settlement—by a com- 
bination bidding and lottery. The prospective homesteader 
entered a sealed bid on the land he desired to acquire. Certain 
individuals conceived the idea of making a resurvey, plotting 
a map, and making complete field-notes on each quarter sec- 
tion of the area. This organization took the name of Wirt & 
Company. 

I was employed by this company in the summer of 1908 to 
assist in the survey. Each of us instrument men was supposed 
to run a line six miles out and six back, seven days a week, 
rainy days exeepted. Because of the difference in weight, we 


used enclosed compasses and Jacob staffs instead of transits - 


and tripods. Twelve miles a day is a bit far to carry oa tripod 
and transit, Our Jacob staffs were made from straight-grained 
brosm handles with a steel point riveted on the bottom. The 
top part of the handle was trimmed down to fit a receptacle 
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on the bottom of the compass case. 

On a bright sunny day, near the 4th of 
July and about the middle of the after 
noon, I heard coyotes begin their yell 
directly to the north. This was both the 
wrong time of the day and the wrong 
time of the year for coyotes to be running 
in packs or yelping. I had a horse trained to follow me, and 
I jumped on him and headed north at a run. | 

I knew an old surveyor named McCall was running the 
section line just a half-mile north and should be approximately 
where the yelping seemed to be originating, As IJ -was the 
only member of the crew who had a trained horse, the rest 
had to depend on the camp rig to bring them to work and - 
pick them up at night. 

The general area was level to slightly undulating, and 
ordinarily McCall and I would have been in sight of each 
other. But he was crossing a broad shallow valley perhaps a 
half-mile wide, with the gouge of a dry run down its center. 
The valley ran a bit to the northwest and wag part of the 
Deep Red Run drainage system. I had crossed it perhaps a 
half-mile back and was again on high ground, while McCall 
was now in the valley. : Pe a 

When I came in sight of the old fellow, there was almost 
a half-circle of yelping, snarling, coyotes facing him. as he: 
backed slowly west up the gentle slope. He was moving his 
Jacob staff back and forth in front of him to discourage 
an attack. Not over a hundred feet separated them. I .rode 
down the slope from the south, coming in on their south or 
left. flank, my horse at a run. I wag yelling at the tap of my _ 
voice, and when the animals saw. me, they beat a retreat to`’ 
the scraggly timber and bushes along the dry run. J followed 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Nevis Knobbs | 
e Cinemied from page 38) 
somiortable: All of them seemed to be: 


= too high and the little fellows’ feet dan- 


gled in the air. Sitting all day long with 


one’s feet not touching the floor was 


` quite an ordeal. - _ 

But that was not the worst of it. It 
_-made no difference how tired and nerv- 
‘ous a child. became, he had to sit still 
under the gaze of a stern-faced teacher. 


It is no wonder that some children be- 


came malformed, hunchbacked, and filled 
with an enduring hate for the schoolroom 
and schoolteachers. Discipline was ruth- 
- lessly enforced, and that covered every- 
thing from punishment for a bad: lesson 


- to a whisper to one’s seat-mate on mat- 


ters concerning the lesson. We had to get 
permission to do that. Talking in time of 
books was out, and flirting with the op- 
. posite sex was next to murder if caught. 
The worst beating I ever saw a school- 
boy take was one given my oldest brother. 
He winked at someone and that was 
punishable’ by anything from staying in 
during recess for days to the kind of 
beating he got. He hated that woman as 
long as he lived, and I am sure he would 
have taken his revenge if they had ever 
: met after he grew up. She was an ill- 
tempered, hot-headed outlaw. But not all 
of them were like that. Kids brought 
much of their punishment on themselves, 
but discipline was too strict. 
. The tragedy of the early-day schools 
was the lack of a library, any sort of 
supplementary reading matter. Children 
gat through the entire school term with 
‘one little reader. There were no state 
textbooks. Parents and teachers, more 
often the teachers, selected the books 
which suited their fancy. It made no dif- 
ference to the children. They were eager 
to learn then as they have been all 
| through the ages. They read and reread 
-- their books till they became dog-eared, 
~ and the thumb wore through the leaves 
into the covering. We had ta hold the 
books in our hands because the desks 
were either too high or there was none 
at all. 
Our school building, made of pine, was 
- little more than a windbreak. The wood 
heaters were very good but the fuel was 
too often green wood fresh off the stump. 
Green wood was much easier to work up, 


and people seemed to have the idea that- 


7 ene WHS good enough for the school- 
. house. 
' school patrons did not spend any more 
. money than they did on schools. They 
simply had little to spend on anything, 
but they at least could have furnished 
dry wood for fuel. Green wood is good 
for nothing but generating smoke, un- 


less it is mixed with plenty of dry wood.. 


Consequently we had little heat and a 
great deal of soot. On cold days we had 


to” huddle as near the stove as possible 


to keep half comfortable. | 

: While we were shivering and being 
smoked out, we were locking forward to 
play time so we could thaw out playing 
whiperacker, ball and the more active 


0 games. For a change, boys. occasionally | 


went down to the gully to settle their dif- 


ferences with their. fists. This might be | 
z eee with a good EREE Trom the 


It is understandable why the . 


| teacher if he found it out. If he saw a 


black eye or skinned nose, he never failed 
to pry into the cause. Fighting was one 
thing the teachers were trying to get out 
of the system of young boys. 

Some teachers forbade girls and boys 


playing together. We had separate play- 


grounds on separate sides of the house. 
The main reason was that some of the 
boys had no respect for girls; some were 
too rough in their playing. 


THE -FRONTIER with all its freedoms 

also had some restrictions, and. the 
restraints of courtship were the most dif- 
ficult to control. 

There was one custom in those days 
of close supervision, however, that is 
hard to account for. It was permissible 
for girls to sit on boys’ laps even at par- 
ties. So far as I know, that is taboo even 
in our present time of social laxity. It 
seems that every generation has had its 
own peculiar social standards. 

During my boyhood getting together 
at parties and dances just about wrapped 


up the dating for the younger set. Girls 


were not allowed to have callers until 
they were sixteen. Timidity and shyness 
were afflictions of the young boys, due to 
the fact that there was little association 
for months at a time other than with 
their own families. Boys found it difficult 
to muster the courage to talk to a girl in 
private conversation, much less in public. 
I never kissed a girl till she asked me to 
kiss her, but she never had to ask me 
again. | 

When we became bold enough to ask 
for dates, we were afraid of the “old 
folks.” We dreaded them as we did the 
copperheads out in the bushes, unless 
some of them had the good sense to treat 
us as human beings and not as outlaws. 


: The mother of my first girl friend had 


black, piercing eyes and I always imag- 
ined that she was ready to come at me 
with a hickory club when I went to see 
her daughter. Of course, all that was in 
my mind. 

When a couple began dating on a 
monthly schedule, something was brew- 


ing. When it narrowed down to every two 


weeks, people began to talk. To date 
every Sunday afternoon or night was 
tantamount to an announcement; but 
that often. continued for months, some- 


‘times a year. To marry with less than a 


ee was rushing a bit too 


‘fast. 


Divorce was considered a disgrace, and 
separations were few and far between, 
but there were also fewer opportunities 
for entanglements. Philandering was dif- 
ficult to conceal, and the scorn of SRS 


was a deterrent 


LOTHES from time to time follow 
styles from the ridiculous to the more 


ridiculous. Especially is this true with 
women’s clothes. > 

= The extremes of our present time are | 
on the scanty side; seventy-five years 


ago women went to the other extreme 


of wearing too much. They tried to cover- 
up from head to foot. High necks and 


skirts that dragged the ground were the 
style. As à child it purzied me why they 
wore - ‘so long. The hems were 
frazzled and dirty, and carried a trail of 


dust slong with them. The sinawata 
Mother Hubbard was the ugliest, most 
senseless garment I ever saw. Some wo- 
men wore them loose, and the dresses had 
the most depressing colors to add to the 
unsightly shape. They looked better when 
worn with a string or belt around the 
waist, and it kept them from dragging 
the ground. The Mother Hubbard is stilla 
dark memory that came along with me. 

There is a time for covering the body 
and a time to expose it; but there never 
was a time or sensible reason for the 
spider-waisted corsets and Mother Hub- 
bard dresses. I doubt if the corset was 
ever comfortable even in cold weather. In 
hot weather it must have been torture. 
Women frequently fainted when wearing 
a tight corset. At picnics, and other 
gatherings in hot weather, it was noth- 
ing unusual for a woman to faint. The 


first thing friends did for her was to 


loosen the corset so she could get her 
breath. Corsets were an abomination 
when a boy hugged his sweetheart. It 
made him plain mad. Who wants to hug 
a steel or whalebone barrel? 

There was little fast color in cloth- 
ing. Almost any garment would fade, 
especially if washed in hot or boiling 
water. On “stamped goods,” colors were 
applied to one side of the cloth only. 

I recall two colors of the homespun 
variety. One was a pink or tan dye made 
from the inside bark of a blackjack tree 
which was used to dye children’s clothes 
—boys’ shirts. The other was from the 
indigo weed which grew along the creek 
bottoms, especially along the tributaries 
of the Yeguas. Women boiled this weed 
and made their own bluing. 

Men’s suits were about the only ready- 
to-wear clothes. Women made all their 
own clothes and all other garments for 
themselves, children and menfolks, in- 
cluding shirts. Only white stiff-bosomed » 
shirts for men were store-bought. The 
most amazing thing about the shirts, and 
most of the dresses, was that they opened 
down the back. One could not button his 
own shirt, but had to call on someone to 
help him get in and out of it. Open-front 
shirts came about the turn of the cen- 
tury and were called “coat shirts.” | 

Most of the cloth for every-day shirts | 
for both adults and children was made 
of “hickory” shirting, very tough, dur- 
able, and coarse. They also made shirts of 
“drilling” or a very light weight duck- 
ing. After they were available a sewing 
machine was the one necessary part of 
housekeeping equipment, the old pedal: 
variety. When a woman sat all day and 
pedaled a sewing machine, she had done 
a day’s work. I was often called upon by - 


my mother to turn the pede! while she — 


gota ietle rest. © 


ANOTHER VOGUE was the multiple | 
petticoat. I have seen from four to 


seven petticoats hanging from a girl's 


hips. When they sat down, the dress. 


would hike‘up on one side and expose the 


undergarments. All that heavy material 
was enough to cause the backaches wo- 
men often had. 

Clothes closets were all but unknown. - 


' Clothes were hung behind doors on nails, 
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RECOGNIZING the important part which the new horseless 
carriage must play in the life of the twentieth century, and 
the impetus its perfection must give to the building of new 
roads at the end of the present century, The Coamopolitan 
offered a prize of three thousand dollars for the best horseless 
carriage. The conditions of the contest were specified as fol- 
lows: 
Three thousand dollars will be awarded to motor. carriages 
presenting the greatest number of points of excellence, to be 
exhibited in a trial trip to be made from the New York office 
of The Cosmopolitan Magazine, City Hall Park, to a point near 
The Cosmopolitan Building at Irvington, and thence back to 
the starting place. The award will be made upon the following 
points, the maximum 100: | 


Speed wis nea ck dis cee aot nes a PROMan eee 35 
Simplicity of construction and durability 30 
Ease in operating and safety ........ 25 
COST gasirii ad eraa E ELTS 10 


In response to invitations extended by the editor, the follow- 


ing distinguished gentlemen accepted places on the Board of 


Judges: 
General Nelson A. Miles, General Commanding U. S. Army; 


Han, Chauncey M. Depew, Pres. N. Y. Central & H.R.R.R. | 


m * 
kar" 


H. Walter Webb, Esq., Vice-Pres. N. Y. Central — H.R.R.R. 
0.3 2 
rrank Thomson, Esq., Vice-Pres. Pennsylvania Central Ry. 
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NSELESS CARRIAGE COTES? 


eee” SPECIAL! ~ 
Ey FROM OUR OLD 


Frontier 
Times : 


|. This 1893-94 one-cylinder Duryea Motor | 

Wagon restored and preserved in the. 

Smithsonian at Washington is the ong- | 

inal machine limt demonstrated in 

September 1893 and very well may hava 

(+ ‘been the entry vehicle in Cozmopolitan’s 

/- Contest, ‘Springfield, >: Massachusett's 
pioneering Duryea brothers, J. Frank . 

~ and Charles E, hecame in 1896 the firat - 
firm fa build and sell gasolina-powerad 

, aulos—their factory produced: thirteen 

’ Beas cam that first yearl = o 


{This story from our ald 
‘| November 1930 Frontier Times - 
first appeared in | 
~~ Cosmopolitan Magazine . 
-in September 1876. 
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Brig.-Gen. Wm. P. Graighill, Chief of Engineers, U. §. Army; 
Col. John Jacob Astor, New York National Guard. | 
The Governors of the Ardsley Country Club kindly placed 
the use of the grounds and clubhouse at the disposal of the 
Board of Judges for the conduct of examination and tests. K 
It is a matter in which America may take just pride that, 
in an affair involving so much of public interest and perhapa 
of public benefit, men of such conspicuous position as those- 
composing the Board of Judges should be ready to give their 
time and thought. It is very doubtful if in any other country . 
than ours, men whose every hour is closely engaged with im- 
‘portant affairs would be willing to put aside the pressing 
demands of private or public business for a matter which 
concerned only the public welfare. Nor did the usual prejudices 
which, in older countries, keep men in conservative lines of 
action seem to play any part in the acceptance of the invi- 
tations extended. - war S 
The correspondence which came in within a brief time after 
The Cosmopolitan’s offer was published, gave promise of a - 
very large turn-out. But as the thirticth of May—the day 
selected for the trial—approached, letters began to arrive . 
telling of hopes disappointed regarding the completion of 
machinery. Some of the most important firms who had been . 
engaged in experimenting found themselves unable to get their 
apparatus in working order. The final entries dwindled to 
twenty-six and of these, when the hour for departure arrived, 
but nine put in their appearance. i oO oan Se 
The order of procession involved a movement at a fixed rate : 
a (Continued on page 55) 
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_or behind a curtain across one corner 
- of the room. Nail hangers did not en- 
hance the looks of the already shapeless 
garments. I have scen people come into 
church with a sharp hump in the back 
of the collar where the nail had made its 
imprint. And many of these God-fearing 
people had but one or two Sunday gar- 
ments. They wore the same clothes the 
year through. | : 
_ Laundering was a monumental task. 
Irons were heated over open fires or on 
the cookstove. They became smoked and 
blackened with each heating and had to 
be cleaned before using again. A small 
block of beeswax, melted honeycomb, was 
employed to smooth the iron and make it 
run easy. Doing up the multi-yarded 
dresses and the multitude of petticoats, 
-~ especially the white ones in summertime, 
usually took all day Saturday. I have 
geen women and girls out under a tree 
doing their ironing early in the mornings 
while it was cool. 
Cleaning and pressing shops were un- 
- known. Men would wear out a suit and 
never have it pressed, unless his wife 
_. pressed it. Pants legs became baggy at 
the knees and the whole outfit would be- 
come shapeless. Some of the young men 
put their trousers between mattresses to 
keep some semblance of creases in them. 
But people thought they were dressed up 
. S their clothes were pressed or 
no | 
Neckties were the exception rather 
than the rule. Some thought it a sin to 
adorn the body with anything but the 
plainest sort of clothing. They thought 
people who wore neckties were “stuck up” 
and looked upon the wearers with con- 
- tempt. 

When the old folks and the womenfolks 
wanted a bath, they used a washtub., 
They got back by the kitchen stove where 
it was not too cold, or waited till the 
menfolks were out for a while. In winter 
little bathing was done. 

= Water was scarce in the Knobbs area 
and we had to use tank water hauled up 
in a barrel on a slide. Two or three of us 
would bathe in the same water and feel 
just as good over it as if we had bathed 
in a white porcelain tub full of perfumed 
suds. We used home-made lye soap and 
it sterilized the water regardless of how 
. many had bathed in it. We washed each 
other’s backs, and backs got many a hard 
scrubbing for the devilment of it. After 
going for weeks between baths, it was a 
grand and glorious feeling to get one, 
even if the water was secondhand. 
.For most of the young men and boys 
' the public tank served as the bathtub in 


- summertime. The ranges were open and 


everyone’s cattle ran loose. Since the 
. Knobbs country was poorly watered, the 
citizens would get together and dig tanks 
where there was ample drainage to im- 
pound a good supply for the stock. Some 


of these tanks were deep and held vast- 


quantities of water, enough. to last all 
‘the year once they were filled. They 
- usually caught fall during the winter 
months and early spring, and the water 
was cold at the bottom during the sum- 


mer months. Boys, dogs and horses would 


AQ 


congregate at these tanks for a swim 


and a general good time. 
When too many boys and dogs collected 


-in one place, there was all the makings 


for some dog fights that often ended up 
in boy fights also. A dog was a valued 


piece of property. He was necessary for 


hunting range cattle, hogs, and for hunt- 
ing game. It was hard for a boy to stand 
by and see his dog chewed up, and when 


_ the underdog owner intervened, the other 


fellow took up for his own dog and away 
they would go. The bystanders would see 
that there was not too much advantage 
of one over the other, and they did not 
permit anybody to get beat up too badly. 
Occasionally the referees would get “het 
up” and a side bout would take place and 
things would almost get out of hand, but 
when the battle was over, the partici- 
pants would shake hands and forget 
about it. | 


QWIMMING was the main sport at 

these tanks. Boys would ride their 
horses through for a swim, while some 
boy who could not swim would hang on 
the horse’s tail and get a free ride. Many 
a boy learned to swim that way. There 
were all sorts of cavortings going on at 
these swimmings—such as mud fights 
which sometimes brought about fist 
fights. Perhaps there were more fights 
because of duckings than from any cause 
other than dog trouble. 

No one left the tank without first 
diving to the bottom and filling up on 
the cold water. The thought of germs 
never entered our minds, in fact I doubt 
if we had ever heard of the word. I was 
telling some friends about drinking water 
from the bottom of tanks, and they said, 
‘It’s a wonder you did not get enough 
germs to kill you.” My uncle was stand- 
ing by and said, ‘“‘Pshaw, we drank water 


_ that a germ could not live in,” and that 


perhaps expressed it about right. 

We became somewhat like animals be- 
cause we lived outdoors and became im- 
mune to many of the ordinary health 
hazards. We drank water from any 
waterhole that happened to be handy 
when we became thirsty. Water was 
water, just so it was wet. 

One of our favorite games when we 
went swimming was to strip on the run 
to the waterhole. When we neared the 
place, some one would yell out, “The last 
one in is a rotten egg.” At that we began 
to shuck our clothes, leaving them scat- 


tered for a hundred yards behind us. | 


When we were ready to dress we had to 


. retrace our steps and find them. . 


Once when some of us were swimming, 
a couple of girls came along and sat 
down on the bank and would not leave. 
Finally, when we got tired of staying 
down, one of my brothers came right out 
on the bank, and they took to their heels. 
A short time after that we caught these 
two girls in the same waterhole, so we 
sat down and kept them in till they ran 
down the creek out of sight. One of the 
girls feigned anger and hid behind the 


door in her home with a butcher knife 


and was going to “stob” some of us, but 
she was discovered and the knife taken 
from her. 


Another incident of this kind took 


place early in the spring While the water 
was still cold. A lone boy had gone to the 
creek to get what was probably his first 
bath since winter set in. He had no more 
than got in the water when two big 
strapping girls came and Sat down on the 
bank above him. They kept him in till he 
turned blue. Later he caught these girls 
in the same waterhole and kept them in 
till they were half frozen. They went 
home and told their big brother, who 
immediately jumped the boy. The girls’ 
brother was a large man, while the of- 
fender was a small boy. As was often the 
case in an uneven match, the big boy 
got some severe cuts over the eye with a 
brass knuckle. Knuckles were a common 
weapon then, and this particular boy was 
never caught without one in his pocket. 


| J NEVER HEARD the word “highway” 


till I was almost grown. We had what 
we called “wagon roads.” Until counties 
were organized each district or precinct 
or neighborhood took care of its own. 
Any money involved had to come from 
the pockets of the residents of these 
districts. 

Every man between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty was subject to road 
duty when called. Folks had what they 
called a “road overseer.” His duty was to 
see that all roads in his district were kept 
passable. When repairs were necessary, 
he “warned” the road hands to be at a 
certain place at a certain time. Each man 
was told what tool or tools to bring. 
There was no power machinery; power 
lay in the muscles of men and horses. 
Tools necessary for road repairs were 
axes to cut the stumps and trees out, 
hoes, grubbing hoes, wagons and scrap- 
ers. Repairs generally consisted of level- 
ing up, removing stumps and the like. 

After heavy rain there were wash- 
outs along some of the creeks that had 
to be taken care of. When the trails on 
each side of the road where the horses 
walked became too deep, and the ruts 
still deeper, stumps in the middle of the - 
road had to be removed to keep the 
wagon axles from dragging on them. 
Grubbing stumps out by the roots was 


-a real chore and they were left as long 


as a wagon could pass over them. Some- 
times they were “rounded off” so the 
wheels would slide off instead of run- 
ning directly over them. One of the 
vivid memories I have of traveling in a 
wagon was the jar we often got when a 
wagon wheel ran over a stump, especially 
if we were down flat in the bottom of 
the wagon on a pallet. We got most of 
these bumps coming from church at 
night. We slept during the services and 
all the way home if Dad did not run 
over a stump. He got a good raking over 
for this. He was not careless, but the 
horses did not have any headlamps and 
he couldn’t always see the stumps. 
There were very few bridges. Most of 


‘the creeks and branches could be crossed 


on “dry land,” but where it was too much 
for a team to pull a bale of cotton or 
a cord of wood up the hill, the bottom of 
the ditch would be spanned by a culvert. 
The majority of these culverts were 
made of logs or poles. They lasted fairly 
well and did not involve any outlay of 
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Money. Sometimes they floated away 
when a big rise in the creek came along. 
Bridges were built over the larger creeks 
and streams where fording was impossi- 
ble. They were just wide enough for 
two wagons to pass. 

Road workings were not only days of 
toil but also a time for some fun. Per- 
haps it had been months since some of 
the men and boys had seen each other 
and they enjoyed the opportunity to 
visit. But as was always the case, when 
too many men and boys and dogs got 
together, there was the likelihood of 
dog fights—and usually, as a result 
some good old swatting matches. 

The first roads were little more than 
tracks through the woods, following the 
trail made by early horseback riders 
when there were no fences and a horse 
could take the most direct route. 
Strangers traveling through the country 
often asked for directions. They would 
be told to follow a certain road to where 
a “trail” led off to the right or to the 
left and there to take another trail, etc. 
They designated certain trees as guide 
posts. Knowing directions was a neces- 
sary part of traveling through o new 
country. 


BLIZZARD of 1887, if. I remem- 

ber correctly, was one of the worst 

in the history of- this country. It came 
on the heels of springlike weather and 
caught people unprepared, all but the 
hogs. My father was taking his family 
to visit Mother’s people that day. As he 
drove out on a ridge he could see a bank 
of clouds low in the north. It was moving 
rapidly and soon he realized it was a 
“smoky norther.” What looked like a 
grent cloud of smoke rolling on the 
ground. Father hurried us to my-grand- 
father’s home, then immediately went 
back home to take care of the stock and 
cther things that needed protection. He 
was almost frozen beyond speech when 
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he returned. My grandfather had a good 
fireplace and plenty of wood and feather 
beds. We fared well till the storm was 
over. That blizzard I do not remember, 
but I do remember the one of February 
12, 1899. 

Saturday had been a cold day, down 
to 15°, with some sleet and light snow. 
We kept close to the fire. With no way 
of receiving warnings of weather ex- 
tremes we had to rely on instinct and 
past experience. This time, both failed 
us. 

During the night the blizzard struck 
with a fifty-mile wind. It cleared the 
clouds away, along with everything that 
such a wind would move. I remember 
the tumbleweeds in their wild flight 
across the prairie. 

We lived in a new weatherboarded 
house, single wall. The wind came 
through it like it had been lattice work. 
My mother came upstairs where five of 
us children slept, transferred all of us 
into the same bed, piled all the cover 
on us and then spread a wagon sheet 
over that. We kept warm under all that 
cover while we were bedded down like 
hogs in the sandhills, but when we went 
downstairs we almost froze before we 
could get our clothes on. All that Sun- 
day we stood by the coal heater, kept 
it red hot, but could not get warm. We 
were continuously turning to keep from 
freezing on one side and burning on the 
other. The coal pile was outside and it 
was an ordeal to get a scuttle of coal. 
We would be shaking by the time we got 
back in the house. Our clothes felt as 
if they were wet. , 


We had a cedar bucket—common in 
those days—down by the stove and the 
water would freeze in it within a very 
short time. We would break the ice and 
melt it on top of the stove so we could 
have water to drink. Several old people 


died that night. They did not last but a 
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few hours. The graveyard was on top 
of a high hill where the wind had a 
clean sweep. The men would work 
twenty minutes, come in and warm 
thirty minutes. They worked in relays 
all the next day to complete the burials. 
One time we had a neighbor by the 
name of Goldman, a good and kindly old 
man. Perhaps the reason for my vivid 
memory of this event is due to his friend- 
liness toward me as a child. Mr. Goldman | 
became ill and died—supposedly. We all 
attended the funeral as was the custom 
of the times. Corpses were hauled to the 
graveyard in wagons, with a quilt or a. 
layer of hay in the bottom of the wagon 
bed to absorb some of the shock. At 
the graveyard, the coffin was often set 
down on the ground near the grave till 
time for interment. While Mr. Goldman’s 
coffin was thus resting, I squatted down 
by the side of it and gazed into his face. 
Suddenly he opened his kindly gray eyes 
and looked straight at me. . 
An older cousin of mine was standing » 
nearby and I told him what I had scen. 
He told me.I had seen nothing of the. 
kind and led me away. Some years ago 
I told an undertaker of this incident and 
he said, “Yes, there is little doubt that 
Mr. Goldman did open his eyes. Such 
things were not uncommon before the 
days of embalming .and people were 
sometimes buried alive.” I am convinced — 
that is what happened to Mr. Goldman. 
I still hope that he remained in the coma 
and was never conscious of his plight 
for this memory is stamped indelibly on 
my mind and I am still shocked when I 
think of it : A: 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY there‘is an 


© outstanding personality, one with some 
unusual ‘characteristic which sets him 
apart from his fellows. Thena Wiggins 
was known for miles around for her 

“cow-calls.” Se 
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ex: clarion. voice . daooani and re- 
verberated along the hills and down the 
little valleys as clear as the tinkling of 
cowbells. She lived some two miles across 
the cotton fields from our home and 
we could hear her call almost as clearly 
as if she had been only a few hundred 
yards away. She did the family milking 


and in the late summer evening she © 


would step out in the yard and call her 
cows. Each one of them knew her call, 
knew her by sight, and the cows would 
answer. Her voice had a tone and quality 
different from any of the other voices 


that we heard almost every evening as — 


people called their cattle. Cows ran on 
the open range and had to be signaled 
in at night, unless they had a young calf 
a were brought in by some boy and his 
og: 

Ido not know whether Thena Wiggins 
is living, but I do know. that the sound 
'of. that marvelous voice which carried 
for miles still lingers in the memory of 
those who heard it. I often wish that 
-her voice might have been trained, be- 
cause I feel that the world would have 
been richer for the great singer she 
might have been. 

Another individual who lent color to 
the landscape was the old Irish Paddy 
who walked the railroads. For many 
years these men could be seen trudging 
along with a little bundle tied on the 
end of a stick thrown over their shoulder. 
They were always dirty, never seemed 
to be in a hurry or to have any destina- 
tion. No one knew where they were 
going, what their purpose was. They 
did not appear to have any interest in 
anything or anybody, they just walked 
and walked: Where they ate, what they 
ate and when, few people knew. They 
must have slept wherever night over- 
took them. They were in a class all to 
themselves. The old wanderers like Pad- 
dy vanished many years ago. I have not 
Been one for more than sixty. years. 

There were other tramps that made 


the back country, however, and they- 


mooched their bread from the inhab- 
itants. People were more or less suspi- 
‘cious of them, but few of them did any 
mischief. The women had to deal with 
them most of the time. The men were 
usually in the fields and the tramps 
knew that and took advantage of it. 
Probably ninety-five per cent of them 


were harmless vagabonds who merely © 


had an insatiable wanderlust. 

Another character often seen along 
the country roads was the “Arab ped- 
dler.” He, like Paddy, carried a bundle 
tied to the end of a stick over his shoul- 
der, In the bundle was 2 variety of trin- 
kets, such as combs, pins, harmonicas 
and the like. Children were fascinated . 
by all the colorful things he laid out. 
I think the harmonica had the greatest 
appeal. Arab peddlers lived partly from 
‘their sales and partly on the gratuity 
- of the people. They did not ride horses, 
but rode their “mammy’s colts.’ I do 
not recall that any of them ever gave 
- trouble. 

-Later they were replaced by native 
i peddlers who drove “peddle wagons.” 
These men carried a small stock of gen- 
eral merchandise such as calico, ging- 


ham, diapers, and safety pios, brushes, 
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combs and other small items. They. took 


butter, eggs and chickens in trade. Every 
peddle wagon had a chicken coop at the 


back where they kept the fowls they 
picked up on their route. They made their 
rounds on schedule, usually coming at 


Teast once each month, perhaps more / 


often. 

Women managed to get rid of all their 
stale butter and rotten eggs. The peddler 
usually took what they offered unless 
he was stocked up. No doubt he had to 
throw many eggs away. It was un- 
believable how they learned to handle 
eggs. It looked as if they would break 
every one they put their hands on, but 
they would roll them and slide them, 
never dropping one. 

I can still see the peddle wagon drive 
up to a house and a woman and a half 
dozen children coming out to meet him. 
I see the woman with a baby in her arms. 
Babies are as much a part of woman as 
fleas are a part of cats. 


I remember, too, from the early days 


some laborers who have never received 
sufficient recognition for doing a very 
necessary service. One wonders how 
long this work would have been delayed 
had these men not been available with 


their know-how, and the doggedness and . 


persistence to follow through. 

There was a strip of country in the 
southeastern part of Williamson County, 
along the creek bottoms and adjacent 
hills, which was covered with an almost 
impenetrable growth of catclaw, chap- 
arral, cacti, wildrose, mesquite and other 


spiny growths. When one looked at the 


formidable wall of brush and thorns it 
seemed an impassable barrier. 

' Wolves, foxes, polecats, and other var- 
mints made it their home, but they were 
not the worst inhabitants. This briar- 
covered country was alive with diamond- 
back rattlesnakes. 

Fortunately our Mexican friends from 
South Texas and across the border were 
familiar with that kind of country and 
with the animals and snakes that abound- 
ed in it. They took their work in stride 
and ground out the big job of clearing 
the brush and getting the land ready 
for the plow. These men were tough and 


wiry and as they slowly inched their | 


way through the thickets it was almost 
beyond belief what a complete job they 
did. And it was not only true of this 
particular region. They did most of the 
work of this kind all along the border of 
Texas, clearing tens of thousands of 
acres of the rich country up and down 
the Rio Grande Valley. 
came in unobtrusively, did their work, 
then disappeared as quietly as they 


came. But they left their mark for all 


time to come. They were a part of our 


frontier guard and deserve the praise of 


those of us who now enjoy. the oe 
of their labors. 


NO DOUBT Abraham was troubled 


with cattle rustlers, horse thieves 


and the like. Stealing stock seems to be 
one of the irresistible temptations of 
man. Before barbed wire, it was an easy 
~ matter to round up several cows in a 
bunch and take them out of the country 


and there change the brands by adding 


a mark to the old one, or by cutting 
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another bit in the ear. This was a big 
business, and many a person became a 
wealthy and “respectable” rancher by 
this means. 

The Knobbs country had some pro- 
fessional cow thieves, and practically 
everyone in the neighborhood lost some 
cattle. They operated mostly at night 
and had a well planned system. The 
country south and southeast of Taylor 
along the Brushy Creeks was covered 
with undergrowth; there were places 
where it would have been difficult to 
see a bull elephant with a spyglass. 
Stolen cattle could be concealed easily 
with comparative safety, and the rus- 
tlers, well armed, did not hesitate to 
shoot “suspicious” intruders. 

A man rode up to my grandmother’s 
house one day and asked her if there 
were any cattle for sale in the neighbor- 
hood. She told him no, that the Olives 
had stolen all the cattle in the commu- 
nity and that she did not know of any 
cattle left in the country. He turned, 
smiled and rode away. She later learned 
that she had been talking to Print Olive, 
said by some to be the arch cow-thief 
in Texas. 

There was an unwritten law that if 
a man were caught stealing a cow. he 
would be shot on the spot, and it was 
often carried out. Almost anything went 
in the game. All the evidence needed for 
an acquittal was the cowhide wrapped 
about the slain man. 

Hogs also ran loose on the ranges and 
they were not always overlooked. There 
were some who made a business of steal- 
ing hogs. It was “gravy” to go out in 
the woods, round up a bunch of hogs 
and sell them. There was no expense at- 
tached to it—all clear profit. Seldom 
would people go to too much trouble to 
retrieve a few hogs, so this sort of ac- 
tivity was not as dangerous as cow 
rustling. 

Thefts which usually brought prompt 
action were those involving horses. When 
a horse came up missing, the owner got 
busy. He would scour the country, mak- 
ing inquiries about a certain colored 
horse of certain marking, weight and 
height. People noticed strangers and 
their mounts as they came through 
the country. They were on the alert for 


-cow and horse thieves, and were often 


instrumental in locating stolen animals. | 
Horses were easier to locate and iden- — 
tify than cows and hogs, and thieves 
often paid dearly for them. 

The heavily timbered country in the 
Knobbs area was a good start on a get-. 
away or hideout till things cooled off. 
a bit. But one means of catching a thief 
was by tracking him. The early settler | 
was almost as proficient at reading 
tracks and other signs of the trail as 
his brother Indian. Each man knew any 
peculiar markings of his horse—gaps in’ 
the hoof or any unusual marking on the 
frog of the foot. 

Outlaws would sometimes slip across 
the border and come as far up as the 
Knobbs territory to steal horses, and 
they never failed to take a good saddle 
if they found one. One of my brothers 
went to the barn one morning and no- 
ticed his saddle was missing. He sent 
a a Cd of it to several county 
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seats and it was not long before he had 
a notice from the sheriff of Gonzales 
County. The sheriff had a pile of saddles 
in a room and told my brother to pick 
his out, which he did. The Mexican who 
had stolen it was sent to Huntsville for 
two years. 

As late as 1900, a man came to our 
house looking for work. We were in the 
midst of cotton chopping time and Dad 
put him to work. He was a good hand 
and earned his pay. He was riding a 
large roan horse and had a good saddle. 
He was very proud of that horse and 
Dad allowed him to feed him well while 
he stayed with us. When we were through 
with him, he rode away on the big roan. 
A short time later we learned that he 
was riding a stolen horse, was later 
tried, convicted and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. We never saw him again. Later 
on after his release, he went up into 
north Texas and became a successful 
farmer. 

The penitentiary at that time was hard 
on men. They had little mercy on pris- 
oners and worked them to the limit of 
their strength. If a man thought he could 
not work when he was sick, all he had 
to do was to get on the “payroll” at 
Huntsville and he would learn just how 
much work a sick man could do and live 
over it. 

There was another kind of theft com- 
mon in all the farming districts, and it 
persisted all through the years. During 
cotton season, loaded wagons were often 
left in the field overnight. They were 
prey to anyone who felt he might help 
himself and not get caught. Seldom did 
anyone get away with it, and not a few 
men went to the pen for cotton theft. 

Neither was it uncommon to lose corn 
from barns, and corn was more difficult 
to trace. Usually it was not offered for 
sale. Anyway, there was no positive way 
to identify it. Some corn thieves would 
take a little at a time, hardly enough 
to be noticeable, but if he repeated too 
often, some sort of a trap would be laid 
for him. If the thief paid for the corn, 
the matter was dropped. Not many folks 
wanted to send a man to the penitentiary. 

Smokehouses also came in for bur- 
glary. While it was extremely dangerous 
for a thief to get that close to the house, 
where dogs would discover him -and 
where shotguns and .45s were plentiful, 
a haul could net the thief some good 
bacon, hams and sausage, and that hurt. 
He was hated worse than the corn 
thieves. 

People had all lands of outlaws to con- 
tend with. It is a wonder they had any 
confidence left in humanity. 

The county seat of Lee County was 
(and is) Giddings. It is twenty miles 
from the Knobbs community, a good 
half day’s ride horseback. And the trou- 
ble about criminals, they never take in- 
to account the inconvenience and expense 
to others that their crimes may involve. 
Men in the Knobbs community who were 
called to jury Service, and others as far 

way from the county seat, suffered 
much inconvenience at times. There were 
tho terms of court cach year, one in the 
spring, the other in the fall, both very 
tasy seasons for farmers. 

On more than one occasion my father 
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was waked during the night hours and 
told to appear at the district court in 
Giddings at nine o’clock the next morn- 


‘ing. He had to get up and hunt the pas- 


ture out for his horse, rain or shine, 
hot or cold. It took him an hour or sọ 
to get his horse up, saddled and himself 
dressed, which meant that he had to ride 
hard to appear at the required time. But 
that was not the worst of it. If it hap- 
pened to be in the spring, the crop had 
run away in grass and weeds by the time 
he got home, for these trials often lasted 
two or three weeks. It took twice the 
work to clean the crop out and its growth 
had been stunted. If there were boys in 
the family large enough to work in the 
field, that was fortunate, otherwise the 
man had to face the job alone. It was 
not easy to get help either in the spring 
or the fall, for these were the busy times 
for farmers; every man was busy with 
his own crop. 

Jury service is never a pleasant ex- 
perience for a conscientious man. There 
are men who go on jury for the pay 
they get. Others want to “stick” every 
man who happens to be indicted. Still 
others are of the compassionate type 
and will free the defendant if they can; 
but for most men, it is a very serious 
responsibility. 

Even today there is an element of 
danger in serving on a jury, if not phy- 
sical danger, then the danger of losing 
friendships. Despite how guilty a man 
may be, he will always have an ugly 
feeling for the jurymen who convict him, 
and he also has friends who take offense. 
But back in the early days of the Knobbs 
turmoil, jury service was fraught with 
the possibility of assassination, and the 
bravest men had apprehensions of what 
might happen to them in cases of con- 
victions, regardless of how guilty the 
defendant might be. But the time had 
come when jury service was not just an 
ordinary patriotic duty, it was a neces- 
sity for the survival of the community, 
for society, even for the survival of 
one’s family, so very few made an effort 
to evade jury service. 

As late as 1904 I was asked if I were 
not afraid to live at the Knobbs. I told 
them no, that I had lived there most of 
my life and it was home to me. I had no 
fears and seldom thought about any 
danger. I had kinsmen who had lived 
there all through the dark days; my 
parents lived there and if they had any 
fears they kept them to themselves, al- 
though they must have realized that life 
was hazardous in the ’70s and ’80s. Some 
of the outlaws tried to get my father to 
join them, but he told them he had to 
care for his widowed mother and his 
sisters. Some of them told him that if he 
ever got into trouble to call on them 
and they would get him out. My father 
managed to keep their -friendship, al- 
though he would not associate with them. 
They little suspected that he was a mem- 
ber of the law enforcement group. He 


told me that the committee never called 


on him to take part in any of the ex- 
ecutions, for which he had always 


- thanked his God. And so do I. 


The above story is excerpted from 
an unpublished book manuscript. 
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If you have information concerning 

persons referred to below, do not write 

to us, Communicate directly with the 

letter writer. 


Morris Descendants 

I am looking for descendants of Wil- 
liam E. Morris, who died in the Civil War. 
He left two children, .William E. and 
Martha. I am a son of William E. Morris 
IJ. Martha Morris married Luther Turn- 
er and they had a son, William Henry 
Turner, last heard of from Monett, Mis- 
souri, about sixty years ago. He had 
several children, two girls named Rose 
and Nelle—also boys but I do not know 
their names. These boys are believed to 
be living in Arkansas or southwest Mis- 
souri. Would like to hear from any kin. 
I have four living brothers. I myself am 
seventy years old. My telephone is 877- 
3326 West Beach, Montana. I will accept 
a reverse charge telephone call.—D. L. 
Morris, Wibaux, Montana 59353 


Percival R. Turner 

Could any of your readers give me any 
information regarding the whereabouts 
of my father, Percival Reginald Turner, 
known as “Roy” Turner? He was born 
in Macon, Georgia, December 13, 1907, 
and had two sisters, Mildred Cellu and 
Phyllis June Parrich or Parrish. They 
lived in Texas, I think Port Arthur. His 
father’s name was Franklin Pond Turner 
and his mother’s name was Ada Louise 
Thompson, both born in England. 

He married my mother, Marian V. Wil- 
son, in. Chicago, Illinois, in July, 1936, 
and they had five daughters. The last 
time we saw my dud was in 1946 at 
Rockaway Beach, California. I was seven 
years old and all my sisters were young- 
er, with the baby being two vears old. We 
are all murried now with children of our 
own but we would so love to see or hear 
from our fatherx.—Julie Louise Dvorak, 
2041 Jose Avenue, Santa Cruz, California 
95060 » 


Meadows Ancestor 

Would anyone in the O’Fallon-Winfield 
aren of Missouri have any information 
about my _ great-grandfather, James 
Maine (?) Meadows, born July 8, 1853? 

I’ve been told that he and his wife, 
Corneal Campbell Meadows, and two sons 
were heading West in 1878 and his wife 
drowned in Coffeyville, Kansas. The 
father took the two boys back to Mis- 
gouri. William Edmon Meadows, born 
November 7, 1878, was left with a John 
Wise family. My grandfather, Monroe 
J. Meadows, born July 22, 1876, was left 
with Alfred and Margaret Matilda (Wes- 
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ter or Webster) Grayson and was raised 
in Leavenworth, Kansas. His name was 
changed to Roy Monroe Grayson. In a 
letter written in 1881, a John H. Meadow 
of O’Fallon refers to the Graysons in 
Leavenworth as cousins. Does anyone 
know why the boys were left by the 


father or what happened to him?—Ed 


Grayson, 1814 N. 44th Street, Kansas 
City, Kansas 66102 


Charles Curtis 

I would like to correspond with any- 
one who claims kinship to Charles Curtis, 
who was Vice-President of the United 
States under Herbert Hoover. Charles’ 
family came from New York to Indiana, 
where his father was born, then went to 
Iowa and finally Kansas, where the Vice- 
President was born.—Harold Curtis, 1633 
North Tenth Street, Fargo, North Dako- 
ta 58102 


William Henry Miller Descendants 

I would like to find descendants of 
William Henry Miller of Tennessee. Born 
in 1839, he married Puss Forbis and 
they had sons Ollie (who married Annie 
Bradley), John Wylie (who married 
Emma Bass) and twins Tom Newton and 
Henry Clay (the latter of whom married 
Mildred Todd). Some stayed in Tenn- 
esseo but others went to Texas—Mrs. A. 

. Simmons, 1105 South University 
Drive, Fargo, North Dakota 58102 


Dougherty Coleman Colbert 

My husband’s grandfather, Dougherty 
Coleman Colbert, was born in 1878 in 
Stonewall, Indian Territory, and. was 
half Chickasaw. His father was named 
Harley Humphrey Colbert and Harley’s 
father was named Winchester Colbert. 
Dougherty married Manetta Rowe and 
they had five children: Eliza L., Harley 
H., Denovo A., Bruce, and Zeno P. After 
Manetta’s death, Dougherty married a 
woman named Salina. Dougherty and 
Manetta are buried at Mill Creek, Okla- 
homa. 

My husband’s paternal grandfather, 
William Hunley Freeman, was born in 
Gallatin, Texas, and married Frances 
Cook of Tennessee. William’s father was 
Richard Bennett Freeman, an officer in 
the U. S. Navy. 

Any information on these families will 
be greatly appreciated.—Mrs. Charles E. 
Freeman, 8424 South Newlin Avenue, 
Whittier, California 90602 


what 


“I always wondered 
the handles were for)” 


Cyrus E. Pierce 

I am interested in contacting the de- 
scendants of C. E. Pierce (Peirce) who 
was born in Penfield, New York, October 
15, 1845, and died at Gove City, Kansas, 
February 2, 1911. He served in the Civil 
War and lived in McPherson and Newton, 
Kansas. He served as Deputy Collector of 
Internal Revenue and U. S. Marshall and 
later Register of Deeds and was a former 
mayor of McPherson. He was a Shriner 
and an Odd Fellow. His wife died in To- 
peka, Kansas, in 1919 and at the time 
there were two living children, Mrs. John 
F. Jones of Topeka and Mr. Louie G. 
Peirce of Raymond, Washington. The 
Pierces operated a hardware store in 
Gove City and Mrs. Pierce Jater was 
postmistress. I am interested in contact- 
ing heirs as to biographical information 
and pictures.—Linn Peterson, 540 E. Hill, 
McPherson, Kansas 67460 


Alfred M. Stanley and Sons 

Alfred M. Stanley and his sons, Oliver 
H., Laffeyette Ozias, Christopher, Le- 
muel H., and Alfred Newton, settled in 
Oregon in 1870 and 1880s. In 1885, Oliver 
was accused of being a horse thief and 
was ordered to leave the state. He was 
preparing to obey when he was shot. He 
died three days later in his son-in-law 
Charles Finch’s home. 

Christopher moved to Lake County, 
California, and died there in 1926. Alfred 
Newton Stanley died in Lakeview, Ore- 
gon. I have no information about Laffey- 
ette Ozias. 

Alfred M. Stanley was born in North 
Carolina in 1808. In the 1830s he was 
living in Tennessee. After two years in 
Alabama, he moved to Mercer County, 
Missouri, in 1842. His first wife was 
Margaret Heath (Heather) of Kentucky, 
his second Mrs. Rebecca Williams of 
Kentucky. Any information about this 
family would be greatly appreciated.— 
M. L. Lander, P. O. Box 641, Red Bluff, 
California 96080 


Levicy Rea 

Levicy Rea was married to Jesse Cal- 
vert on October 15, 1810, in Culpepper 
County, Virginia. They had five children: 
Robert W., Matthew, Oscar, Francis 
Margaret, and Nimrod. Any information 
about Levicy or the last four children 
will be appreciated.—Mrs. Jim Wuehler, 
11101 Fairview Avenue, Boise, Idaho 
83702 | 


Nathan Broyhill 

I’m searching for the records of my 
great-great-grandfather, Nathan Broy- 
hill, He migrated from Tennessee to 
North Carolina, and I learned he was in 
Ashe County, North Carolina, in 1830. 
His wife, Mary Parsons Broyhill, and 
family moved to Benton County, Ar- 
kangas, and were listed in the 1860 cen- 
sus. I would appreciate information on 
my grandfather, Alonzo Stewart, who 
died in Hennessey, Oklahoma, April 25, 
1898, in Kingfisher County, and my 
great-prandmother, Lydia A. Stewart. 
She died about 1901 in Blaine County, 
Oklahoma.—Mrz. Elsie Stewart, 252 Bue- 
na Vista Street, Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 


(Continued on page &9) 
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The Man Who “Took” Wells F argo 


(Continued from page SS) 
Charles Banks decided to steal—to steel 
as much money as he could from Wells 
Fargo and escape from the country. 

He disposed of his scientific library, 
gave his wife some money and sent her 
to New York for a shopping spree, and 
rented a room on Post Street in one of 
the areas where he was unlikely to be 
known, giving his name as Scard. Fi- 
nally he booked a passage to Australia 
on the Star of Papeete, again giving his 
name as Scard. 

On Monday, November 1, 1886 he 
failed to turn up for work. At midday 
it was assumed that he would not be 
coming in and that the deputy chief 
accountant should open the safe. He did 
so and found that Charles Banks had 
picked it clean. 

Wells Fargo was horrified. It was im- 
mediately decided that the theft must 
be kept secret. Certainly it would dam- 
age the company’s reputation. Chief of 
Detectives Jim Hume was called in and 
_ told to find Banks—and the money. 
James ‘Bunyan Hume had a fine 
record as a manhunter. He had been a 
fighting sheriff, a prison warden and a 
private detective in his own right before 
he joined Wells Fargo. His men were 
skilled in the latest detection methods 
of the day and Hume knew that if Banks 


were still in San Francisco it was only. 


a matter of time before he would be 
found. He put his top operatives on the 
job and went himself to hunt down the 
man who had shaken an empire. 

Two days later Hume presented his 
chiefs with a report which made their 
eyes stand out like organ stops. _ 

For Charles Wells Banks—the highly 
respected chief accountant, the darling 
of San Francisco society, the pillar of 
the best clubs in the city—had. led a 
Jekyll-and-Hyde. life which left them 
breathless. 


HUME REPORTED that. Banka, aio 
turned to the best brains in the 
city for his intellectual stimulus, turned 


to the lowest brothels in the dock area 


to satisfy his physical desires. There was 
nothing earth-shaking in the fact that he 
went to brothels. Many of the top men 
in San Francisco did. It was Charles’ 


choice of the whorehouses which shocked > 


his chiefs. Hume’s operatives found that 
‘the toughest ‘and most disreputable 
dockside madames. knew Charlie Banks— 
and knew him very well indeed. Hume 


also reported that Banks had maintained ° 


first one mistress, then two and then 
three. And that when he tired of them 
he had formed a partnership with four 
other well-to-do San Francisco gentle- 


men and had set up seven girls in a 


harem-type establishment in an apart- 
ment in the staid Nevada Bank Building 


en Pine and Montgomery Streets, a 


sicne'’s throw from his office. 
Hume was certain that Charles Banks 


was nat in San Francisco. The bird and — 


the money had flown. Wells Fargo knew 
chat the story of their cashier’s defection 


could not be kept secret forever. Even 


now people were beginning to talk. Banks 
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had been missed Trom his usual haunts 


and there was a lot of speculation. The 


- company decided to admit its loss. | 
On November 8, 1886, a week after- 


Banks’ defection, Jim Hume issued a 
reward poster. “Wells, Fargo and Com- 
pany will pay $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and delivery. to me, at any jail, 
in any of the States or Territories of 


‘the United States, of Charles W. Banks,” 
“In addition to above 


the poster said. 
reward of $1,000, 25 per cent will be paid 
of all monies recovered from said Banks 
and turned over to said Express Com- 
pany. ” . 

Hume, on instructions from his bosses; 
carefully skirted the question of exactly 
how much Banks had stolen. He admitted 
that it was “a sum exceeding $20,000.” 

The poster went on to give some bio- 
graphical details about Banks and gave 
a physical description of the wanted 
“AGE, 47; HEIGHT, about 5 feet 


man: 
8 or 9 inches; WEIGHT, about 145 
lbs; HAIR, black, slightly grey, thick ` 
and curly; EYES, small, cold grey, 


glance quick and comprehensive, reads 
with glasses; NOSE, flat at the nostrils, 
nostrils large and distended, end of 
nose decidedly turned up; BEARD, 
usually worn full, but had it removed 
before leaving.” 

Hume’s poster generously admitted that 
Banks was 
quick at counting coin and notes.” 

San Francisco society was aghast 
when the posters went up on the police 
notice boards. That Charlie Banks should 
have absconded with so much money! 
And because Wells Fargo was only pre- 
pared to say that it was “in excess of 
$20,000” the rumor went around that the 
actual figure had been nearer $100,000. 

Months passed and there was no news 
of Banks. Hume was still sure that he 


-had skipped the country and his sus- 
picions’ were proved when the Star of 


Papeete docked in San Francisco once 
more. An operative casually showed the 
wanted poster to the captain who imme- 
diately identified “Mr.  Scard.” 


HUME HAD CREATED a legend 

among lawbreakers that “Wells Far- 
go never forgets” and he was not going 
to let Charles Banks be the one man to 


tarnish his shining record as a law en-- 


forcement officer. 

Three agents were dispatched to Ausg- 
tralia to get a line on the defaulter. 
The company was prepared to spare no 


expense to bring its errant cashier to 
justice. The operatives tracked Banks’ 


progress through the red light district: of 
Sydney and learned that he had gone on 
to New Zealand. There they found he had 
taken a ship to Rarotonga, a- small island 
in the Cook. Islands group. 


-A schooner captain told them a great 


deal about Charles Banks. He revealed 
that Banks had married the daughter of 
Queen Matea of Rarotonga and that he 
was living a most pleasant life | sur- 
rounded by the friendly islanders. The 
captain had a standing order to deliver 


cigars and liquor and The Times of Lon-. 
. don to Banks whenever the ship called 
at the island, for which he was always - 


paid in American dollars. And he said 


“a first class accountant; : 


that the fugitive was a delightful host 
who always enjoyed a long talk with. a 


= visitor.. 


In April 1887, the Wells Fargo oper. 
atives took a ship to Rarotonga, glad 
that at last they had located Banks and 
eagerly looking forward to splitting the. 


reward money for his arrest, But when. 


they arrived on: the island they found 
things far from their expectations. 
Charles Banks, dressed in a neat suit. 
of white tropical duck, entertained the 
three operatives right royally and in- 
troduced them- to the beautiful island 


princess who. was his wife. He had been — 


expecting them of course, he said. He ` 
knew that Jim Hume would not give up 
until -he located the man who “took” 
Wells Fargo. And that, he explained with | 
a smile, was . precisely why he had 


' chosen a place such as Rarotonga, a 


place which had no extradition treaty. 
with the United States. He added that - 
while the island kingdom enjoyed British 
protection it was also autonomous and _ 
that Queen Matea was unlikely to look 
favorably on the pypspect of losing her 
son-in-law. - 

Charles’ arguments were absolutely 
unassailable and when the schooner ` 
sailed, the Wells Fargo operatives were — 
on board. Jim Hume, they knew, would be 
far from pleased with the news they had 
for him. 3 

But the chief. detective just miled 
when they told him that his quarry was 
likely to escape justice. He knew that a 
man of Bankə’ tastes could not live for- 
ever on Rarotonga. And Hume made- 
sure that the police in New Zealand and 


Australia were alerted so that when the © 


defaulting cashier finally tired of his 
island paradise he would be arrested im- | 
mediately upon stepping Ashore in either: 


-British possession. . 


Banks’ friends among the T ih 
captains soon told him that detectives - 


had been making the rounds of the — 


island traders informing. them that — 
Banks was a wanted man and that there 
was a worthwhile reward out for him if 
he ever could be arrested in British ter 
ritory. Jim Hume had outfoxed him—. 


his island paradise had become his island . 


prison. 


HARLES BANKS? ‘money eo to 
run out. He realized that he had 
spent too much of it in Australia and 


New Zealand. He had to cancel his sub- 
scription to The Times. Then he can- - 


celled his orders for liquor and eventually 


‘for cigars. He did not need much for 


actual living expenses, but was unable ` 
to. support himself in the manner to . 
which he had .become accustomed. To. — 
Charles Banks this was intolerable. | 
In April, 1894, a Captain McCoy. ar- - 


-rived In San Francisco from the Piteairn 
. Islands and Rarotonga. The. Chronicle. 


sent a reporter down to the docks for an. - 
interview and he came back with: the 2 
latest on Charles Banks. The paper told. 
all and reminded its readers of the. for- ma 


mer social prominence of the swindler, - 


“Banks was once the gayest of the gay, l 
a brilliant figure in social gatherings, a 


connoisseur of wines and the good haga o 


o: ee the paper epore “He was 


very vain of his. appearance and es- 
pecially fond of the society of pretty 
women, and was not particular as to 
their reputation, and the less particular 
they were the better they suited him. 

“From all accounts Banks is having a 
hard time of it. His reputation is well 
known through the South Seas and he 
can get no position of trust. When a 
merchant or trader wants any work done 
in the clerking or accounting line Banks 
gets the job. These jobs, though, are 
scarce, and the existence the embezzler 
ekes out is a poor one. 

“Be is an exile from home, an outcast 
of socicty and dead to the world.” 

Jim Hume would smile when he read 
about Banks in the papers. Sure, the 
cashier was the only blemish on the de- 
tective’s otherwise unblemished record. 
But he knew that any time Banks moved 
on from Rarotonga he would be arrested 
and returned to face trial. And he knew 
that Banks knew it too. 

In time Charles Banks eyesight grew 
dim and he finally went blind. A British 
representative was sent to Rarotonga 
goon after the turn of the century and 
he would sit and talk with the old man 
for hours at a time. Banks was always 
hungry for news of the outside world 
and now that he could no longer read 
he depended on his new-found friend to 
keep him abreast of what was going on. 

He may have heard of the death of Jim 
Hume in 1903. But if he did he must 
have known that Wells Fargo, with or 
without the super sleuth, would not for- 
get. Besides, he was now blind, and Ra- 
-rotonga provided the basic things he 
could expect from life. He would not 
have fitled in anywhere else. 

Finally, in 1915, the man who took 
Wells Fargo died and was buried in the 
little mission cemetery. He had made 
crime pay. Or had he? 


Creatures of the Night 
(Continued from page 39) 
them until they were either out of sight 
in the gouge or had crossed over and 
were retreating up the east slope of the 
valley. 


A cCALL SEEMED quite ancient to 
~ me. He was probably in his early 
sixties and wore an untidy Prince Albert 
beard. Both the beard and his hair were 


grey.. 

He confessed to being scared, and 
badly. He hnd realized he could only 
keep the threatening animals at bay as 
long as they didn’t surround him com- 
pletely. Once they had surrounded him, 
they could cut him down like hamstring- 
Ing a cow-brute. 

McCall had surveyed for thirty years 
in western Kansas before coming here to 
Oklahoma Territory. Since being in Okla- 
homa he had surveyed mining claims in 
the Wichita Mountains before turning 
prospector himself. 

In Kansas he had worked for a land 
company which specialized in locating 
people on homesteads. Large areas of 
Western Kansag had not been filed on 
by homesteaders. His company. adver- 
tised in Missouri, Town, and Mlinois, 
promising to locate homeseekérsg on a 
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Kansas homestead for a fixed sum. The 
pilgrims would gather in a camp near 
Kansas City, Missouri, and a large num- 
ber of wagons would be escorted at a time. 
People of each train would generally 
homestead in the same area. 

Mr. Mack acted as a combination guide 
and wagon boss as he escorted the pio- 
neers to their future homes. He would 
stay with them till each family was loca- 
ted on its own land. He ran their lines, 
showing where each of their four corners 
was, then he would return to Kansas City 
for another group. 

In all his years in the West, McCall 
said he never before had heard of a 
coyote brave enough to face a man in 
daylight, nor had he seen coyotes in a 
pack in daylight. My experience had 
been the same. When they mate in the 
spring, male and female go off by them- 
selves, dig their den into the bank of 
a draw, and together raise their young. 


Mr. Mack said he recalled seeing a ' 


coyote or two as he was coming down 
the east slope of the valley that day. 
They had darted into the fringe of brush, 
and he had paid them no further at- 
tention. But when he crossed the shallow 
gouge, or ditch, and came clear of the 
scattered timber and bushes, they closed 
in from either side. 

None of us carried a gun—not even 
a pocket knife—because of the effect it 
would have on the compass needle. The 
steel on the end of the Jacob staff, when 
the compass was in use, was directly 
under the middle of the needle and had 
little, if any, effect. My horse was sel- 
dom closer than fifty to a hundred yards, 
so there was no danger from the iron in 
the saddle. 

Of course, the big question concerned 
this unusual behavior. It couldn’t have 
been hunger. Grasshoppers were plenti- 
ful—a favorite food of the prairie wolf. 


OVER THE YEARS I have come up 
with two possible explanations for 
their behavior on that clear summer day. 
The cattle had been removed and all 
fences had been taken down the winter 
before. This was an isolated section of 
range, with not a trail crossing in any 
direction. To the north was Deep Red 
Run with fords both scarce and treach- 
erous. A few miles to the south was Red 
River, with no nearby fords. Maybe this 
was a pack of young, unmated coyotes 
who had never seen a man afoot before 
and who considered him another animal 


“fust take my word for it, Lucille. 
That isn't a phone booth!” 


and fair game. 

They did have fear for a man on horse- 
back, as shown by their retreat from me 
and my horse. Cowboys continually 
taught them to show proper respect. If 
close enough, a rider would attempt to 
rope one, and other cowboys used them 
for moving targets for their revolvers 
and saddle carbines. Incidentally this 
was the identical area where Jack Aber- 
nathy had taken Teddy Roosevelt to hunt 
coyotes a short time before. 

Another idea I have toyed with is that 
this was a group of young, unattached 
males with a female in heat in the bunch. 
It was out of season, but just suppose.... 

About three years before, I was fishing 
on West Cache Creek and was challenged 
by a pack of perhaps fifteen Indian dogs. 
They appeared to be following a female 
in heat. Realizing the attitude of the 
dogs, I climbed the nearest tree, and 
quickly! I was carrying a .44 saddle 
carbine, but it had only five shells in the 
magazine. I had had in mind shooting a 
rabbit for bait and putting out some 
bank lines. When I felt I was high 
enough, I picked out a large black, near 
the center of the pack, and dropped 
him. 

Apparently he never made a sound or 
struggled, and the rest of the pack 
seemed unaware he had been killed. Nor 
did the loud sound of the carbine shoot- 
ing black powder shells impress them. 
They continued to face up to me and 
snarl. 

Not having enough shells to begin to 
kill all of them and not wanting to spend 
hours treed by a bunch of Indian dogs, 
I decided to try wounding one and get 
them fighting among themselves. I shot 
him low in the back of the rib cage. He 
let out a yelp and started to run. The 
rest of the pack followed, and I saw no 
more of them the rest of the afternoon. 
This was the only time I saw aggressive- 
ness by Indian dogs against an individual 
when they were away from their home 
camp. 

One of my reasons for believing the 
coyotes who were hemming up McCall 
were young animals was that they ap- 
parently had no fear of the old surveyor’s 
Jacob staff. Older animals would have 
associated it with a rifle or shotgun and 
would have given it a wide berth. It was 
the practice of people driving through 
coyote territory to use them as live, mov- 
ing targets. They were seldom close 
enough for either revolver or shotgun. 

Once you stopped your team, it took 
fast work to sight and fire your rifle 
before they were off and running. They. 
were smart enough to run directly from 
the marksman, to furnish the smallest 
possible target. I have shot at individual 
coyotes a number of times over the 
years, and I doubt if I ever hit one. They 
seemed to recognize a gun before you 
could get it to your shoulder. The crow, 
too, has great respect for a gun. Even 
when yon are only carrying a stick or 
a cane, he will fly well to one side. 

So why did these particular coyotes 
act so out of character? I have nothing 
but the two theories projected, for I 
never saw the pack again. 
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WESTERN BOOK 
ROUNDUP 


By The Old Bockaroos 


KETC 


ATTENTION 


We do not handle the books reviewed 
below. If interested in purchasing, 


please check your local bookstore, or 
address your order to the individual 


publisher in care of this office and 
we will be glad to forward. 


SIRINGO HITS BACK 

Two Evil Isms (Steck-Vaughn, $5.95) 
is a facsimile reprint (including the cov- 
ers) of Charles A. Siringo’s rarest book. 
Pinkertonism and Anarchism are the 
Two Evil Isms and the greater of these 
was Pinkertonism according to the cow- 
boy detective. Siringo spent twenty-two 
years as a Pinkerton man and his A 
Cowboy Detective (Chicago, 1912) was 
certainly autobiographical. Pinkerton 
(National Detective Agency) held up the 
publication of A Cowboy Detective for 
two years and secured court orders that 
forced Siringo to delete all mention of 
the Pinkerton agency from the book. In 
retaliation, Siringo wrote Two Evil Isms 
and had it printed at his own expense. 
Pinkerton went to court again and Si- 
ringo lost not only the unsold copies 
(most of the printing) but the plates as 
well—so he could not have it reprinted. 
Practically all the edition was destroyed 
and it had been rated “Exceeding Rare” 
for a half-century. Despite the acid bit- 
terness towards his old agency this is a 
most interesting book. Siringo was the 
agency’s top cowboy detective and he was 
involved in some of the most notorious 
affairs of his day—Tom Horn, the Wild 
Bunch and the attempt to frame Senator 
Reed Smoot. Dr. Charles D. Peavy, of the 
University of Houston, reviews the feud 
between Siringo and the Pinkerton 
agency in a good introduction and the 


publisher has reproduced the original in- 


fine fashion and added a sturdy cloth 
binding. Recommended. 


MYSTERIOUS DAVE 

Colin Rickards’ Mysterious Dave 
Mather (The Press of the Territorian) 
is Volume One in a projected Gunfighter 
& Gunfight Series of twelve. Rickards 
is English and a journalist and foreign 
correspondent for three of Britain’s larg- 
est newspaper and magazine groups. He 
is a member of the English Westerners 
and an established historian of the 
American West. Mather was “Mysterious 
Dave” to the end—no one seems to know 
how or where he spent the first twenty- 
eight years of his life or where he went 


or how long he lived after he disappeared © 


from Long Pine, Nebraska in 1888, Colin 
does a good job of tracing -his career 
from 1878 when he was a long rider in 
Sharp County, Arkansas until he bowed 
out. Dave's gun was for hire and most 
of the time it was on the side of the law 


—~in Dodge City but also at El Paso and - 
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Las Vegas. This is good reporting not 
only on a man but on an era ín South 
Plains history. The frontispiece drawing 
of Dave is by Jose Cisneros, talented El 
Paso artist, and there are some good 
photos and a list of references. It gets 
the series off to a fine start. 


GHOST TOWNS 


Many books have been published in 


recent years about ghost towns—most 
of them with emphasis on the pictorial 
side. It was a real pleasure to read (and 
this one you do read rather than gazing 
at page after page of photos) Ghost 


Towns of the American West (Crowell, 


$4.50) by Robert Silverberg, a profes- 
sional writer who has visited the West, 
including old mining camps, many times. 
The author brings home to his readers 
that in contrast to our 
west pattern that the discovery of gold 
was primarily a west to cast phenomena. 
The first big strikes (and, of course, the 
first ghost towns) were in California— 
then east across the mountains to Nevada 
and finally on east to the Rockies. Then 
it was north to Montana and Idaho and 
south to New Mexico and Arizona. As 
the mines were worked out, a few camps 
became permanent towns but most of 


those in the high country and in the’ 


desert were abandoned—and became 
ghosts. The drawings by Lorence Bjork- 
lund are a delight and the book is fur- 
ther enhanced by a bibliography and an 
index. Recommended. . 


SPUR WINNERS l 
The Western Writers of America have 


awarded fourteen Golden Spurs to mem- 


bers for “best short material of the 
year.” Now. the winning short pieces are 
all available in one paperback with the 
title 14 Spurs (Bantam Books, 60c). Will 
Henry, a Spur winner, edited the book 
for the W.W.A. and wrote the introduc- 
tion and a good one it is. Other Spur 
winning authors include Thomas Thomp- 
son (Tommy won twice), Bill Gulick, S. 
Omar Barker, und Ne Loomis. A bar- 
gain. 


A FIRST FOR DOOLIN : 
Strangely enough, until now there has 


been no. book-length biography of the- 


“King of Oklahoma Outlaws.” Bill Doo- 
lin, Outlaw O. T. (University of Okla- 
homa Press, $2.95) is by Colonel Bailey 


. C. Hanes, gon of a pioneer Oklahoma 


Territory peace officer and fills the void. 
It is Volume 41 in The Western Fron- 
tier Library and is truly a first edition. 
Our old compadre Ramon F. Adams 
wrote the informative introduction for 
this matter-of-fact account of outlaw 
life. Doolin was a good cowboy and he 


worked for most of the big anche 1 in 3 


usual east to. 


of Israel 


the E ee oe ns esd ana 
foreman of the Bar X Bar among others. 
A lot of his cowboy associates took the 
outlaw trail and despite the statements 
by the author and Ramon that Doolin 
was “honest and trustworthy” he. rode 
it too—first as 2 member of the Dalton 
gang and when he no longer had con- 
fidence in the Dalton leadership, as the 
head of his own. gang. For four years 
the Doolin-led outlaws had ‘the Terri- 
tory in a dither. Bill had a gift for plan- 


ning, he knew the country, and his men 


were “pros.” When the outlaw life began 
to pall and Bill wanted to go to New 
Mexico to be a ranch rfeiehbor of his 
friend Eugene Manlove Rhodes (Bill 
saved Gene’s life) it was too late—Heck 


' Thomas and his posse cut him down. 


There are some good photos and a good- 
bibliography. Recommended and a bar- 


gain. 


GOOD BIBLIOGRAPHY 


California Jewish History, a De 


seriptive Bibliography (Clark, - $17.60) — 


was selected and annotated by Norton B. 
Stern, an avid collector of non-fiction 
Judaica. Dr. Stern, a Santa Monica 
optometrist, drew heavily on his collec-. 
tion but followed up with research in 
the major libraries and private collec- 
tions to round up nearly 600 items. The 
period covered is from the Gold Rush 


through WW I. There were a few Jews 
‘in California when gold was discovered 


but the Rush brought many more—from 
Germany, Poland and France and a few. 
from the Eastern U. S. They became 
substantial contributors to the business 
and professional life of San Francisco 
and other centers of population in Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco, with a. higher 
percent of Jewish population than New 


York City in 1860, has remained a center 
of Jewish culture and endeavor. In ad- 


dition to the books and pamphlets Dr. | 
Stern has provided entries on periodical 
sources and unpublished works or manu- 
scripts and in the appendix has listed 
the California Jewish newspapers be- 
ginning with the short-lived The Voice | 
(September 1856-February 
1857). There is a most informative fore- 
word and an index, and Dr. Stern pro- © 
vides a library key to the location of the 
items described. Handsomely printed by 
Clark and issued in a small editlon— 
like most bibliographies, it ig almost sure 


to become a collectors item. Recom- 
mended. | > 


KIDS AND COWS 


= Woman in Levi's (The University of 


Arizona Press, is by Eulalia 


$4.95) 


-= Bourne, teacher in Arizona rural range 
. (one room) schools, homesteader and. 
rancher. She loved kids and cows and. 
‘she writes well about both. She took out 


her land papers during the depression | 
and started with fifty $15.00 cows. She . 


-had a lot of voluntary help. from her ` 


“Little Cowpunchers” and a fascinating — 
assortment of “relatives,” friends, col- 


lege students and neighbors.. The book 


is illustrated with drawings by Vic 
Donahue—the publisher sent The: Old 
Booknroos the third printing for reviews 
so jt must be. selling well and that is. 2 
ee eae is Sahat . Se 
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Gentlemen: 

Jaw Bone Railroad (Fall 1968 OLD 
WEST) clangs a resounding bell for me! 
I helped build that prairie railroad back 
in 1908 by carrying water for the cook 
for the construction gang. My pay was 
a piece of pie—a rare treat as the 
pickings were very slim on those barren 
plains. 

T lived on the Olsen Ranch near Moore, 
operated by a Mr. Christopherson, from 
1801 to 1908, working for board and 
keep as my widowed mother in Chicago 
didn’t have the few dollars to get me 
back home. I had gone out with my 
father who had tuberculosis, and he 
died shortly after. 

I left Moore on the first cattle train 
in 1903, but when we got to Lombard 
the agent of the railroad refused to let 
me continue with the train as I was 
only twelve years old. 

I had a dog, Shep, who would bring 
the five milch cows from the herd. He 
would also single out a calf. and drive 
it to an area J pointed to over the hills, 
so they would be away from the open 
gates through which we drove our hay 
wagons. The whole herd, of course, would 
run after Shep and the calf. What a dog! 

When my son, now an attorney with 
General American Oil Company, Dallas, 
Texas was fifteen years old I took him 
by car to Montano to show him that 
TV’s Marshal Dillon and a few other 
Westerners had nothing on his old man. 
But I made one mistake: when we left 
Waukegan I prom{sed him he could drive 
when we came to a. long stretch in the 
road. SO—when I would point to a spot 
where stagecoaches changed horses, 
where a freight wagon had toppled over 
the side of a cliff, where a prairie fire, 
after having started from hot cinders 
from the Jaw Bone Railroad, had swept 
milea of pasture land, or where a horse- 
thief had been hanged, I would get, “Gee, 
that’s’ interesting, Dad, now can I 
drive?” I was living in the past and he 
was living today!—Casper Apeland, 345 
Sande Avenue, Waukegan, TJlinois 

0085 


Dear Sir; 

William O’Nan, born in 1856 3 in Pal- 
myra, Missouri, used to tell me about 
the James gang visiting his home when 
ho was a boy, He married Anna Walton 
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in 1879 and they went to Newkirk, Okla- 
homa, then Canadian County, Oklahoma, 
drawing a claim southwest of El Reno. 
Seven years later he moved to El Reno 
and worked in the Rock Island shops 
there. His wife died in 1928 and he died 
in 1940. He was sometimes mistaken 
for and known to many of his friends 
as “Buffalo Bill” 
It was quite an experience to have a 
grandfather like him. I remember we 
kids would sit and listen to his long but 
never uninteresting stories about the 
West. He was indeed a true pioneer! 
—Nelson O'’Nan, 105 S. E. 51st Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73129 


William O’Nan, William Cody's look-alike. 


Gentlemen: 

Whenever a new issue of OLD WEST 
arrives I burn the midnight oil to read 
it from cover to cover. Then I look for- 
ward to the arrival of another issue. 

Many of the stories are very familiar, 
for when I was a boy of five in 1892, my 
parents came to Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Territory. Having been born in Cold- 
water, Kansas, the famous and notorious 
names are well known to me either by 
having heard the tall stories of them 
told over and over or having actually 


made the acquaintance of some of them 
firsthand. My dad introduced me to Buf- 
falo Bill Cody when I was a very small 
child. Therefore, it is not with criticism 
that I call your attention to a typo- 
graphical error but to correct the record 
for the future. 

In the story “Rustling the Rustlers’— 
page 27 of the Winter 1968 OLD WEST 
—the date of the Oklahoma Run should 
be 1889 and not 1899. The rustlers story 
has also been a very familiar one most 
of my life.—Carl C. Phelps, Star Route, 
Box 644, Marysville, Washington 98270 


Dear Editor: 

The story of “Uncle Dan” Drumheller 
in the Fall 1968 OLD WEST was one 
of the best you've ever published and is 
equally as good as the ones on “Mickey 
Free,” “Arizona in the 50’s,” and others 
of that fine caliber. I believe Uncle Dan 
Drumheller still has ancestors here in 
Washington State, as I used to know a 
Tom Drumheller in the 1930s and 1940s 
who I believe lived in Spokane or else 
in the Yakima or Walla Walla area and 
owned thousands of sheep. 

Every spring he’d ship trainloads of 
sheep from winter range near Yakima 
or Walla Walla to the foothills of the 
Cascade Mountains. Then in the fall he’d 
bring them out and take what he didn’t 
sell back to the winter range. For many 
years it was an unusual sight when a 
bana of several thousand sheep was 
driven across the top of the Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River. In later 
vears he hauled them by truck but still 
hauled them that route. Tom wasn’t a 
big man, (about 6’ 10’) but sort of 
stocky, mild-mannered, and a shrewd 
businessman who became wealthy in the 
sheep business. He’s probably deceased 
now, but I’m sure some of his children 
are living in or near Spokane, Yakima 
and Walla Walla. 

I’ve also read about some of the out- 
laws whom “Uncle Dan” helped catch, 
and I’ve crossed Hangman Creek near 
Spokane many times. It got this name 
from a necktie party that took place 
there in the frontier days of Washington 
Territory. I never had much use for 
woolies, but it’s each man to his own 
choice and I did help load sheep into 
railroad stock cars while I worked for 
the “Big GI” 

The last ones I helped load had been 
driven several miles with no chance to 
rest before they were loaded, and loading 
tired sheep is like loading dead ones! 
They don’t want to move and I think 
I carried or booted and throwed 50% of 
them up into the stock car. They couldn’t . 
understand the langnage I was using, 
‘cauge if they could have, they’d have 
flown into the cars. I was sure glad when 
they were loaded and on the way and 
that’s the last time I ever loaded any 
stinkin’ woolies!] 

It seems that Drumheller would have 
come in contact. with Ben Snipes while 
he was in the cattle business in the 
Northwest as Snipes drove cattle into 
the Frazer River country of Canada 
and the Caribou mines and also to West 
Coast points, over into Idaho and Man- 
tana and one or two drives to Wichita 
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or Kansas City. Ben Snipes’ ranch was 
between Yakima and Sunnyside. My old 
friend, the late Ed Young of Wenatchee, 
Washington, worked on this ranch and 
used to tell me of his experiences while 
working for Snipes. Your magazines are 
like home brew—the older they get, the 
better they get!—Walt Thayer, Box 765, 
Wenatchee, Washington 98801 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazines very much, 
not only since I’ve started doing our 
family genealogy but also to add under- 
standing and interest to history. 

I am in need of some help in locating 
some facts on Fremont County, Colorado. 

I am very interested to know if any- 
one can help me in the following: loca- 
tion and history of the towns and 
area of Fremont County from its be- 
ginning to the present; information on 
cemeteries and burial grounds of that 
area and/or information from these 
grounds especially the Union Highland 
Cemetery; names of families, their his- 
tory, etc. in the area; the story about 
the coal mines in the area and their 
families; and information on the Low- 
backs (may be spelled wrong) and their 
ranch. 

My father’s family who came to the 
area as coal miners, are from the Fre- 
mont County area, Coal Creek, and 
Florence. Most of the family is buried 
in Florence’s Union Highland Cemetery. 
The family surnames are Crane, Morris, 
Morgan, Houston, O’Brien, John, Easton 
and Davis. My great grandmother, Mrs. 
William (Sarah Jane Morgan) Morris, 
ran--2 boarding house in Coal Creek 
(after her husband’s death) after 1885 
and raised at least two daughters there. 
Coal Creek is almost a ghost town now. 
There are still a few people living there 
but the mines are closed. However, there 
is evidence of them still standing. I was 
a young girl the last time I saw it. 

My grandmother told me a story about 
my great-grandmother whose family, the 
Lowbacks, along with Kit Carson, fought 
off Indians at the Lowback Ranch al- 
though I have been unable so far to 
prove this true. 

I might mention. we are living in our 
country’s last frontier—our 60th state, 
Alaska, and love it— Mrs. E. N. Grif- 
fiths Jr., 7801 Peck Avenue, Anchorage, 
Alaska 99504 


Gentlemen: 

We have been reading your mag- 
azines for several years and enjoy 
them very much. I must confess that 
when I saw your magazine for the first 
time, I thought “Oh dear, Daddy’s get- 
ting old at last. He’s starting to read 
pulp westerns.” I rend the magazine with 
a critical eye at first, but now I read 
it because I think it is excellent. Both 
my father ond I are very fond of West- 
ern history and feel that in your mag- 
azines some very fine articles are giv- 
ing the Old West the attention and 
treatment it deserves. 

Several years ago, in a frontier and 
American literature class at college, my 
professor stated that although we have 
had really great works in non-fiction re- 
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lating to the West, no comparable level 
has ever been reached in Western fiction. 
Other countries have national epics and 
sagas which deal with their heroic ages 
and periods of expansion. What hap- 
pened to us? Where is our “Martin Tier- 
ro?” Where is anything comparable to 
the Norse sagas? Where is our Illiad or 
Odyssey? Many of these works (except 
for Argentina’s) were written two or 
three hundred years after the event. Do 
we have to wait that long for the Great 
Western Novel? Our history is every 
bit as interesting and heroic as theirs. 
What do you think? I would like to see 
some pro and con on this. Please pardon 
the length of my letter, but I am a libra- 
rian and can’t seem to turn loose any 
talk about books and literature.—Miss 
Carlie Meyer, 609 J Avenue, National 
City, California 92050 


Dear Sirs: 

When your very interesting magazine 
comes, my son gets to himself some- 
place and, if it takes all night, he stays 
until he reads the last word. 

His grandfather on his father’s side 
was a freighter between Oregon City, 
close by here, and Lewiston, Idaho years 
ago when’ this country was still un- 
settled and the Idaho Nez Percé Indians 
went on the warpath. Grandfather was 
never seen alive after he disappeared 
while on a freighting trip. Nearly two 
years later his wrecked wagon and 
horse skeletons wore found, but he never 
was located. The old Nez Percé chief 
died not too long ago, an old man.—Mabel 
E. Burnett, 6788 S. W. 13th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 97219 


Dear Sirs: 

I am museum chairman for the 
Truckee-Donner Historical Society. In the 
carly days Truckee burned down at least 
cight times and, as a consequence, much 
of its early history was destroyed. We 
need help from anyone who has know- 
ledge of the carly days in the area of 
Truckee, Donner, Boca, Hershdale, Squaw 
Valley, Soda Springs or North Lake 
Tahoe. 

Old relics such as books, pictures, old 
clothing, Indian artifacts, old furniture, 
scrapbooks—in fact any item relating 
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“Would you mind striking a BONANZA 
so I can get a picture of it?” 


to this area that we could use in tho 
projected muscum—will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Many people have things from 
an earlier day, without realizing their 
historical value. It was just a short time 
ago that my brother-in-law disposed of 
a corm broom-making machine with which 
brooms were made until 1930, I was just 
sick over its loss. 

This type of thing we hope to find, 
along with stories or information about 
the old stage lines, Ice Palace, early 
moving picture making, dog races, In- 
dians, lumbermills and their owners, the 
railroads, and interesting people. Monc- 
tary donations for the museum fund will 
be most gratefully received—Dorothy 
Mae Fordham, Truckee-Donner Histor- 


‘ical Society, Box 898, Truckee, Califor 


nia 95734 


Dear Sir: 

The tale of the robbery of the Hazel- 
ton, B. C. hank interested me no end. I 
had a ringside seat at another of their 
operations which took place at Granite 
Falls about a month prior to the episode 
described in the last issue of OLD WEST. 

I had been visiting with some friends 
n few blocks from the Granite Falls 
bank and decided to go downtown. The 
street over which I would have to travel 
was only partially graded and in a few 
places large Douglas fir logs lay in the 
street. 

I had got to within about two blocks 
of the bank when I heard rifle shots 
and saw a man standing by the door of 
the bank, shooting up and down the 
street I was on. Two more were doing 
the same thing on the main street. All 
at once I heard the sharp zing of a 
bullet as it sped past me. No further 
urging was needed to send me diving for 
the safety offered by one of these logs. 

There was a hole under the log where 
I lit, through which I could watch the 
proceedings. The town marshal was be- 
hind the corner of a building across the 
street from the bank but he was unable 
to do much without exposing himself to 
the fire of the three or four who were 
successfully keeping people pinned down. 

There were two elderly people, Mr, 
and Mrs. Osborn, in the bank when the 
robhery started. They were made to 
stand by while the loot was being taken. 
When the gang left they walked up tho 
side street, forcing the Osborns to walk 
behind them. It was only about three 
blocks to the woods, and upon reaching 
that, they disappeared. 

About two weeks later another bank 
north of Granite Falls was the object of 
their attention and sometime later the 
Hazelton bank was subjected to their 
activities as described in OLD WEST. 

It has been told to me that two of the 
Hazelton bandits made their way to 
Seattle where after prohibition they ran 
a beer joint. One died ns anter A 
opening but the other ran the place unti 
he boo massed on. It is reported that the 
policeman on that beat knew of their 
former activities but kept quiet antil 
both were dead and gone— Y. G. Wood, 
Route, 1, Box 151, Granite Falls, Wash- 
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Bottle Collectors Handbook 
by JORET YORIT. ; 


l arte 
, & Pricing Guide 
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31 @ Over 1850 New & Old Bottles 
olphabetlaolly Ilsted and priced. |$ 
>] © All Seventeen Cotegories includ- Ie 
Ing the Jim Beam Serles.... s 
$i © Where to Sell or Buy you bottles. |E 
Í| @ Bottle Identification mode ecsy. 
ZF | @ How to toll which bortles will 
turn purple or aula 


i; ORs: By $7 Se 
(ees 
x $3.95 p.p. No coo's. Order Fron 
| EDUCATOR BOOKS, INC. 
P.O. Drawer 32 
San Angelo 4, Texas 76901- 


TE CATCH e PURPOSE TRAPS 


Write tor 
FRE 
CATALOG 


TRAP FACTORY, Dept. MAINT, Box 10880, Houston, Texas 77018 


NEVADA LAND 


NEAR BOOMING MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
Land is just off U.S. 80 freeway and Humboldt 
River near Meadow Valley Ranchos and Elko, 
Nevada. Ranches, nyara ‘and fisbing in area. 
Nearby similar land for $475 per acre. 
Excelent investment a E S80 per acre. 20 acres 
$1600 full prico. $20 down, $20 month. Write 
Owner, Box 1667, Glendale, Calif. 91209. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURES 


of the San Juan (Colorado) by John B. Marshall 
and Yempla H. Cornelius is in reprint edition at 
$4.50, book wlth maps, photos, Bnd Information, 
233 pages. Write to 


SWALLOW PRESS, INC. 
1139 S. Wabash Avenue 
~ 'Chieago, Mlinols 60805 


DONT SHOOT! 


It's just us dirty, low-down, sneaky coyotes 
telling you that you are missing one dickens 
of a lot of good reading by not subscribing 
to OLD WEST—sister publication to TRUE 
WEST and FRONTIER TIMES. 


Readers tell us constantly that In OLD WEST 
we have the best reading package in 100 
pages (including cover} - that you can buy 
anywhere! 


If you can't find Ite on your aani send 


$2. for a year's subscription [published 
quarterly} to: OLD WEST, -P.. O. Box 3668, 
Austin, Texas 78704. So 
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The Making of a Renegade 
(Continued from page 12) 


next day his tracks couldn’t be found. 


In later years Navajo Frank seldom 


talked about it. 


Now that he was no longer a slave, the 
young Indian’s life took on purpose. He 
would fight back in revenge against a 
world whose brutality he had known at 
its worst. 


ST WHAT he did first after gain- 

ing his freedom is a moot question. 
There is some evidence he fell in with 
a gang of stock thieves. In return for 
clothing and food, he did their camp 
work. Wherever he landed to spend two 
Shadowy years, he learned to speak Eng- 
lish. He was found footloose and free 
by Pete Maxwell in Fort Sumner in 
the summer of 1871. Maxwell owned 
the abandoned fort and ran cattle on 


adjacent ranges. 


Only thirteen then, Navajo Frank 
looked to be twenty, was fairly well 
dressed as a cowboy and armed. Max- 
well hired him because he needed another 
rider. Navajo Frank now assumed the 
name of Francisco Tafoya. When con- 
venient, he later sometimes used ‘the 
alias of Francisco Garcia. 


For awhile the kindly, easy-going Max- 


well treated him decently but otherwise 
it was the same old story of abuse. 
Although his skin was slightly dark, his 
features were not those of an Indian 
(there is no Navajo tribal type), or of 
a Mexican or of a white. People who 
bothered to wonder were never able to de- 
cide what mongrel mixture produced him. 
Although he was a handsome man 


“usually quiet and inoffensive, they viewed 


him with malice or indifference. 
Gradually many of Maxwell’s riders 
were replaced by Texans. The latter, as 
a rule, despised Mexicans. Considering 
Frank one, or worse, all the dirty work 
was sluffed off on him. Cursed to his 
face, he lived the life of a pariah. 
. Both Anglos and Mexicans stole Max- 
well’s cattle, Catching two while they 
were branding big calves, Frank shot 
one dead on the spot when they drew on 


him. The other escaped by running away 


afoot. Maxwell was pleased with the out- 
come but his hands were not. When 


twenty head of fat steers disappeared . 


under very mysterious circumstances, 
lies were whispered in Maxwell’s ear. 


Disregarding Navajo Frank’s proven . 


loyalty, the rancher considered him the 
culprit. Frank was told to ramble, and 
was also refused the wages due. At this 
stage, a mere kid, he didn’t insist on 
his rights. It probably never occurred 


to him that he had any. But when he 


departed, fifty head of Maxwell’s steers 
also. vanished. 


Driving them into Texas Frank sold- 


them. to a cowman buying cattle cheap 
who asked no questions. That the boy 


knew exactly where to sell indicates. 


prior knowledge, hence he must have 


{ once lived with a gang of rustlers. 


Frank rode north. into the adjoining 
county where he made the mistake of 


. entering a small-town saloon where peo- 
ple were most prejudiced against his 


color. A raw-boned sheriff sauntered in 


_ to ask questions. The interrogation ended .. 


with the lawman lying on the floor dead. 

Riding from town, Navajo Frank 
camped on a river. A posse led by depu- © 
ties of the deceased sheriff found him 
there. But they also met a blast of lead 
from the chaparral. The deputy and two 
possemen fell from their saddles dead. 
The rest took to their heels. 

Not long afterwards Navajo Frank 
strolled into Beaver Smith’s saloon back 
in old Fort Sumner. He was accustomed 
to scowls and expressions of disgust, but 
this time he encountered worse. Five 
of Maxwell’s Texas cowboys stood drink- 
ing at the bar when he bellied up. 

One wheeled around shouting, “Well, 
if here ain’t that stinkin’ cow thief!” 

Since freeing himself from the sheep 
owner, Navajo Frank’s worst treatment 
had come from Texans. He hated their 
slow, mean, sarcastic drawl. One day 
they would drive him too far. ‘This was 
the day. 

His temperament and whiskey he had 
never learned to handle because he 
didn’t see fit to. So, up he came with a 
spouting gun. One cowboy dropped dead 
and two others were wounded. 

After departing Fort Sumner in a 
hurry, Frank hired on with a freighter’s 
train and made his way to Trinidad, 
Colorado. From there he retreated back 
to Elizabethtown in New Mexico where 
he joined a newly organized band of 
stock thieves. Cattle were run into Texas 
for disposal, and another herd picked 


‘there for sale in New Mexico. This went 


on for a couple of years. 

But even with outcasts from decent 
society, Frank didn’t fit in. Always 
shunted to one side, he also received the 
shortest end of the spoils. Finally ob- 
jecting to such treatment, he blasted two 
or three of them down in an outlaw 
camp on the Cimarron River, and rode - 
to Clayton where he got an honest job. 

It didn’t last. The same old refusal to- 
accept him as an equal continued. Unable 
to stand the situation he drew his pay 


and went on a spree. With whiskey un- 


der. his belt, what little control he had, 
deserted him. Frank suddenly hurled his 
bottle and glass into the back bar mirror. 
He went berserk—he cleaned out the 
saloon. Although killing no one, he left 
the place a shambles. 


NAYA O FRANK became a fonek, 
wandering over a wide area, steal- 
ing and selling stock. It was then he 
became acquainted with Serafin Polacco, 
owner of a small goat ranch on the Sa- 
pello River five miles north of Las 
Vegas. This was some time prior to 1880. 
He also met “Chickasaw” (Chick) San- 


doval, a Mexican-Navajo living at Ca- 


noncito. It was said that Sandoval’s 


father, or perhaps his mother, no one 


really knew, had been a Chickasaw 
who’d strayed west into New Mexico. 
Sandoval was part of a small group of 
Navajos ostracized and shunned by the ~ 
tribe. They were “enemy Navajos,” 


- hanging on the fringe of Mexicanized 
civilization, who had served as scouts 
| for the U, S. Army to help round up 
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the tribe. 

Sandoval and Polacco seem to have 
been the only friends, or as near to that 
relationship as_ possible, 
Frank ever had. Polacco did no talking 
about him, but Sandoval, after Frank’s 
hanging, related what the Indian had 
told him about killing the demimonde 
Jennie Laurence in Colorado. 

Frank had gone to El Moro bullwhack- 
ing with another freight outfit. Wages 
burning his pockets, he entered George 
Close’s combined dancehall and saloon, 
the most favored in southern Colorado. 
Present that night were several men of 
influence. including M. A. Otero, who 
one day would be governor of New Mex- 
ico Territory. 

After taking a drink at the bar Navajo 
Frank moved close to the dance floor, 
although he probably had no intention of 
doing anything but looking on. The 
yellow-haired Jennie Laurence, however, 
conned him as a sucker. Handing her 
some money he had started to follow 
when she suddenly wheeled around, her 
voice rising shrill. 

“Beat it, you - - -!’’ and called him 
obscene names. 

Startled, Navajo Frank drew to a 
confused halt, mumbling something about 
handing back his money. In a flash the 
girl jerked a razor sharp knife from 
inside her bodice and took a close swipe 
at him. Not backing up, and drawing 
his gun faster than the eye could fol- 
low, Frank shot her dead before anyone 
could interfere. 

As he turned and walked out not a 
man in the place moved forward. He 
already had a killer’s reputation all over 
the area comprising the corners of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and twenty counties 
in west Texas. Two or three hours passed 
before a posse was formed to pursue. 
Long before then he had disappeared 
into the mountains. 


Passing down the west side of the 
Sangre de Cristo he visited Sandoval at 
Canoncito while lying low. The people 
there owned few horses but had an over- 
supply of flop-eared burros. 
other people’s horses, he swapped them 
for the burros and as soon as he had 
accumulated a large herd Frank set out 
for the Mexican villages. He unloaded 
only a few, trading them off for more, 
which was worse. 


In sheep country he discovered that 
these animals could be traded for cash. 
Surprised at this, he learned something 
else. A lowly burro trader could pass 
through the country anywhere without 
suspicious questioning. Indeed, he was 
scarcely worth anyone’s notice. 

Moving along leisurely towards the 
Sapello River Frank traded floppy ears 
during the daytime. At night he stole 
good horses, shunting them ahead into 
a pocket where they were gathered in 
later. He arrived at Polacco’s ranch with 
few burros but fifty head of prime 
horse flesh. They were driven straight 
into Texns and sold to the big cattle 
cutfits around Tascosa. Dropping south, 
he lifted another fifty head, about all 
one man could handle on the run, and 
Gispased of them in New Mexico. 
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RESTING OVER at Polacco’s Navajo 

Frank, not yet twenty years old, 
went to Las Vegas on a spree. Dressed 
in fine clothes, he cut Church Street 
apart. West Las Vegas, “Old Town,” 
was better known as Sodomia La de la 
Amargura—the road of suffering and 
bitterness. In the Cantina Gallinas a 
Mexican four inches shorter than Navajo 
Frank deliberately knocked a glass of 
whiskey from his hand. He compounded 
the error by adding some insults, not 
suspecting that Frank spoke Spanish 
fluently. Eyes glazed, the Indian came 
up with a roaring gun. The burly Mex- 
ican died in his tracks. 

Heading south, he showed up at John 
Chisum’s South Springs ranch on the 
Pecos River. The Jinglebob outfit worked 
crews scattered over hundreds of miles 
of range. They were made up of all 
nationalities but when Frank went to 
work for the cattle king he met the 
same old prejudices. 

He rode under the Garcia alias be- 
cause Texas, Colorado and northern New 
Mexico all dogged him for various mur- 
ders. James Chisum, John’s brother, said 
in after years that Navajo Frank (when 
he learned his true identity) was prob- 
ably the best all-around cowboy ever 
employed by the Jinglebob. 

Sent north to work with a roundup 
crew, Navajo Frank found it composed 
entirely of Tejanosa. Insulted§ daily, 
threatened with bodily harm, he blew his 
top before he was there a week. His 
special tormentor was caught alone and 
was beaten almost to death. Fifteen Tex- 
ans arrived at the finish and managed 
to overpower Frank, although he downed 
three of them. 

Disarmed, stripped naked, he was 
spread-eagled face down in the dirt, each 
hand and foot tied to a stake. All that 
day and part of the night the crew took 
turns beating him with stock whips. At 
midnight when released, his clothing, 
gun and horse were restored. He de- 
parted with the warning that he would 
be killed on sight if their paths ever 
crossed again. 

In a great deal of pain from the 
flogging, the Indian rode east. The next 
month he came out of hiding, entering 
Gaines County, Texas. Riding up to a 
rancher's home he collected half a dozen 
horses in the barn lot. When the owner 
and his son ran out to stop him, he shot 
them dead. He had, as he told Sandoval, 
decided to kill a Texan for every stripe 
on his body. . 

Using the stolen horses as a change- 
off he streaked north. He didn’t know 
anyone in the several small towns he 


entered hut didn’t care. In one settlement — 


he shot two men who dared ask about 
bills of sale for the extra horses wearing 
Texas brands. In another town Tejanos 
refused to let him drink at the bar near 
them. Three of them soon lay on the 
floor dying. 

Six men who knew something about 
Navajo Frank and his story declared 
that on his vengeance run through west 
Texas he ruthlessly slew between fifteen 
and twenty Americans.. While that is 
a large number even for a killer ‘gone 
mad, one who attested to this figure was 
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Otero. He wrote about it in his auto- 
biography and was present when Jennie 
Laurence was killed. Otero had known 
Frank since the middle 1870s and was 
a good friend of Polacco. It is likely 
that he knew the facts. 

= The last known killing in Texas on 
this wild run was that of a man and 


- his two sons near Tascosa on the Cana- 


dian River. When the mother of the 
family ran towards the bodies, he shot 


her too. 


Back in Las Vegas, he shot and 
wounded a woman who refused him 
entrance to her bordello, after which he 
rode far south to White Oaks where he 
was unknown. Frank turned his hand 
to meat hunting, supplying local markets 
and several mines towards Silver City. 
The meat he sold was deer, antelope and 
bear. Very shortly he added “slow elk” 
to the list for special customers until 
he became—solely—a despised beefer: 

Cowmen grew suspicious and soon law- 
men were keeping an eye on him. Before 
they had collected enough evidence he 
went on a two-day rampage in town. 
He cleaned out a saloon without killing 
anybody, but a town officer concluded 
to gun him down. In hardly the bat of 
an eye the man was the victim, lying 
prone in the dusty street. 

In January 1882 Navajo Frank showed 
up in the village of Sapello after spend- 
ing a month in hiding at Canoncito. 
Hearing that burros were in great de- 
mand in Colorado, he turned wandering 
trader again. - 

Posing as such he once more stole 
horses at night. On his first trip to 
Trinidad, Colorado he sold a hundred 
burros at top prices and twenty good 
horses for more. Under guise of this 
business he continued making trips to 
various Colorado towns and mining 
camps. : 

His money lasted no time at all. The 
last dollar went for drinking bouts. If 
crossed when drunk he became violent 
instantly. All that he had suffered at 
men’s hands boiled in him. He could whip 
any number, doing so in great delight. 
If someone resorted to gun play he killed 
quickly and remorselessly. | 

In Sapello he added another woman 
to his list of slain. In Elizabethtown two 
outlaws fell victim to his gun. 

HE KILLED his last man there. Which 

brings up the question, how many 
human lives did his gun take? Although 
Navajo Frank did relate specific in- 
cidents to Sandoval and Polacco he 
never mentioned a total. It is likely the 
desperado himself couldn’t remember ex- 
actly. The legend that Billy the Kid 
killed one man for every year of his 


life is a joke by comparison with Navaio 


Frank’s record. The latter was twenty- 
three when hanged and he had killed 
far more men than that. Various au- 
thorities who knew most about him gave 


the number as anywhere from thirty to- 
fifty. Old stories of wanton killers being 


what they are, probably a figure of 
tyenty-five to thirty would be most near- 
ly correct. . ' : 

Navajo Frank returned to Polacco’s 
ranch on June 23, 1882. After sundown 


he rode into Las Vegas. From the ac 
counts of witnesses and reports in the 
Daily Optic, that night and the next day, 
Saturday, he appears to have behaved 
without giving offense to anyone. 

Navajo Frank enjoyed himself, avoid- 
ing trouble in his unimpressive silent 
way, and didn’t really get drunk until 
sunset. As the sun fell behind the San- 
gre de Cristos, and having to ride back 
to the Sapello River, he loaded himself 
for the trail. 

On leaving Church Street, he crossed 
east into the better part of town. Walking 
up Main Street he turned off into Eighth 
to the liverybarn where his horse had 
been left. Paying the feed bill and 
saddling, he led out. For some reason 
he did not start to mount until he was 
around the corner on Main. 

His half wild horse turned suddenly 
skittish. Cursing, Frank slapped the 
fractious animal around. During the 
confusion the horse got both hind legs 
onto the wooden sidewalk. Most likely 
Navajo Frank didn’t see the two people 
through the dust cloud being raised by 
the horse’s hoofs. 

Out for a stroll in the balmy June 
evening were R. H. Hunter and his wife. 
About sixty, the Hunters had arrived 
from Topeka, Kansas, eighteen months 
before, making their home on Sixth 
Street. When the horse kicked violently 
onto the narrow walk, Hunter jumped 
around. What he had intended as a pro- 
tective move instead exposed his wife to 
Slashing hoofs. However, as the horse 
moved sideways, she escaped unharmed 
although badly frightened. | 

Discovering their presence then, Na- 
vajo Frank jerked the horse from the 
walk and away from them. But Hunter 
raised a heavy walking stick in a threat- 
ening manner. , 

“You dastardly ruffian!” he’ shouted. 
“PI cane you half to death!” | | 

Hunter had never seen Navajo Frank 
before and had no idea who he was. 
Bringing the stick up he swung it into 
the Indian’s face. On the instant the 
killer’s whiskey and blood mixed into 


the usual fatal combination. 


As. the Hunters resumed their walk 
down Main Street, Navajo Frank lifted 
into the saddle and took down his coiled 
lariat. Loosening the noose. he spurred — 
forward to overtake the Hunters. The 
old man turned, raising his walking stick 
just as the rope dropped down over his 
head with a swish, knocking his hat off. 
In an instant the noose tightened. Hunter 
was jerked off his feet as spurs were- 
again rammed into the horse. Landing mMm- 
the street, Hunter was pulled along by 
the rope fastened hard to the saddle horn. 

That particular block was paved with 
cobblestones, and Mrs.. Hunter began 
screaming at the top of her voice. It 
attracted a man standing near an un- 
spanned freight wagon and trailer. He 
looked up as Navajo Frank dashed by 
dragging his victim. Blinking his eyes 
a couple of times, he drew his six-gun 
and commenced firing at the rider whom 
he did not know. Surprisingly, Navajo 
Frank either cut the rope or cast it 


quickly off the saddle horn, and having | 
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released Hunter, rode on out of town at 
2 gallop. 
Witnesses to the affair removed the 


noose from Hunter and carried him: 


home. A doctor was summoned, who 
found the old man not critically injured. 
The worst damage was a broken nose, 
minor scalp lacerations and rope burns 
around his neck. 

The Hunters were well liked by the 
more prominent citizens and as the news 
Spread over town quickly, the elite began 
to gather. They demanded that the cul- 
prit be arrested and jailed forthwith. 
Posses were organized and left town in 
different directions to search for the 
as-yet-unidentified villain. 

Colonel E. G. Lockhart and town of- 
ficer Harry Franklin having seen Nava- 
jo Trank leave the saloon drunk, sur- 
mised him to be the wanted man. They 
also knew that he lived on Polacco’s 
ranch. 

Taking Leonard H. Blythe, Joseph 
Silks and Dick Rankin along, they hur- 
riedly hit the trail. Polacco wasn’t home, 
but on inquiry members of the house- 
hold pointed to a jacal on the river. They 
said it was occupied by Navajo Frank. 
Going there quietly, the possemen found 
him lying blotto on a mat and over- 
powered him easily. 

Taken back to Las Vegas, Navajo 
Frank was first lodged in the east side 
jail. Then he was removed to the west 
side jail across the river in Mexican 
adobe town. On the far banks of the 
Gallinas mob rule would be far less 
conspicuous. Bringing Navajo Frank to 
trial in a court of justice wasn’t even 
considered. 

By demands and prearrangement citi- 
zens paved the way with guardians of 
the law and hanged Navajo Frank after 
beating him until he no longer had 
strength to resist. 

In his autobiography, My Life on the 
Frontier, Otero wrote that Navajo Frank 
was “a pure product of the frontier.” 
Certainly no one can quarrel with that 
statement. 


Horseless Carriage Contest 

(Continued from page 41) 
of speed up Broadway to the Boulevard, 
and along the Boulevard to Kings Bridge 
on the Harlem River, the Park Com- 
missioners having refused permission for 
the horseless carriages to pass through 
Central Park, the route originally selec- 
ted. 

At Kings Bridge all the carriages were 
halted until the arrival of the judges, 
who had followed in carriages. They 
were then started under the direction 
of Dr. John S. White, keeper of the 
official record. Immediately upon their 
departure the judges took a special train 
provided by Vice-President Webb, and 
were carried over the New York Cen- 
tral at a speed of seventy miles an hour 
to the station of the Ardsley Country 
Clnb. Nearly a thousand guests from 
New York and the country places along 
the Hudson were gathered at the Club 
to weleome the first horseless carriage. 
Ard notwithstanding the fact that the 
road from Kings Bridge through Yonkers 
contained many steep hills and that the 
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judges had made their railway trip of 
some fourteen miles in less than that 
number of minutes, the carriages were 
not long after the judges in arriving. 

The course from Kings Bridge re- 
quired the horseless carriages to proceed 
to The Cosmopolitan Building at Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, turn there, and come 
back to the Ardsley Country Club. The 
distance, estimated at sixteen and one- 
half miles, was made by the first car- 
riage in one hour and five minutes. This 
carriage climbed the steepest hills with- 
out assistance or delay; and the turn at 
The Cosmopolitan Building was made up 
a stiff grade with perfect ease. 

Unfortunately for the contestants, the 
entrance road at the Country Club had 
been newly covered with a layer of heavy 
rock, preparatory to a covering of fine 
crushed bluestone. The conditions were 
most unfavorable to movement, but Car- 
riage Number One, the entry of The 
Duryea Motor Wagon Company, to 
which the judges finally awarded the 
prize, gave a most satisfactory exhibi- 
tion. 

Groups of spectators-stood everywhere. 
Through and around these, Carriage 
Number One was guided with quickness, 
ease and sureness of motion, exciting the 
admiration of all present. Subsequently, 
the start for the return was made over 
a newly-ploughed golf ground. This 
proved so heavy that the occupants of 
the carriages were compelled to dismount 
and assist the motors in their work, 
creating an unfavorable impression in 
the minds of the onlookers. The return 
trip of Carriage Number One was made 
in even shorter time than the up journey. 

“Do the tests made under the auspices 
of The Cosmopolitan show the horseless 
carriage in shape for practical, everyday 
use?” ig the question which the reader 
will ask. 

“Yes,” and “no,’ must be the reply. 
To the person already familiar with 
machinery, and capable of exercising 
proper intelligence and care, the horse- 
less carriage stands ready to his hand. 

That it is already the complete motor 
carriage, prepared to meet all the various 
requirements demanded by the public, 
must be doubted. That it is making the 
most rapid strides toward such perfected 
condition we cannot doubt. That horse- 
less carriages will soon be on the market, 
of qualities and prices suitable for gen- 
eral use, we must believe. 

Going from the realm of fact to that 
of imagination, the views advanced some 
months ago in The Cosmopolitan can 
not be materially modified. The horseless 
carriage promises, by its cheapness of 
operation, to give a vehicle which can 
be brought to the curb line of the street 
to receive its passengers at a fare not 
exceeding five cents. It thus promises to 
do away with the jerky, overcrowded 
cable and electric cars, and to substi- 
tute a noiseless, smooth and agreeable 
carriage over asphalt streets at the same 
cost, with the element of danger re- 
duced to,a minimum. Its general intro- 
duction will probably result in a three- 
cent carfare, as the first result of com- 
petition, and an increase of speed on 
elevated roads. 
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Bars Instead of Bullets 
(Continued from page 23) 


Tils prisoner confessed to being the P 


game. person. He had escaped the 


penitentiary forty-five years earlier! 


JN JULY, 1920, Til learned that two 
men had committed a holdup near 
Pendleton. The report warned that they 


were desperate characters—very dan- *®7 


gerous. He and his deputies found them 
near Reith. A deputy captured one ban- 
dit who went under the name of Neil 
' Hart. Til went after the other one. This 
desperado, who called himself Jim Owens, 
was much larger than Til and nearly 
his equal in nerve, strength, cunning, 
and speed. 

It was a running battle on a rock- 
strewn hillside. Both men dashed, 
crouched, shot, and dodged, playing one 
another. By clever maneuvering, Til 
gained on his quarry until they were 
close together. 

Owens fired a final shot from behind 
a rock. His gun was empty. He was out 
of ammunition. With a curse he dropped 
the gun and charged like a mad bull, 
eyes wild, hair flying. Til stepped from 
behind his rock and leveled his gun at 
the charging madman. 

“Stop or TIl shoot!” 

Owens didn't stop. Til didn’t shoot. He 
waited until the outlaw was close, then 
sidestepped. Grabbing Owens with one 
hand, he shoved the gun into the out- 
law's ribs. 

With fantastic speed Owens grabbed 
Til’s gun hand and tried to wrest the 
gun from him. Still Til didn’t squeeze 
the trigger. After a brief struggle, Owens 
saw that he was bested by the smaller 
man. He gave up and Til took him to 
jail. | 

July 25, 1920 was a sleepy Sunday in 
Pendleton. Most people were at a ball 
game. The streets were virtually de- 
serted. A careless deputy—wearing his 
gun—entered the jail.to feed the prison- 
ers. Suddenly a prisoner named Rathie 
struck him from behind with a heavy 
stick of firewood. The deputy fell, reach- 
Ing for his gun. Neil Hart, who had 
been captured with Owens near Reith, 
grabbed for the weapon. Again Rathie 
Btruck the deputy on the head, knocking 
him out. Soon the deputy was locked 
{In a cell. . 

_ Five  prisoners—Owens, Hart and 
Rathie were joined by two prisoners 
named Lindgren and Patterson—began to 
ransack the sheriff’s office for guns and 


ammunition. Owens, the largest, meanest, . 


and most desperate was leading the pack. 

Sheriff Taylor and a. friend, Guy Wy- 
rick, walked in unexpectedly. There was 
no time for Til to draw his gun. He 
grabbed Owens. Wyrick tackled Hart. 


Again Rathic wielded the heavy club and > 


Wyrick fell. ` 


“As Til and Owens wrestled to the- 


floor, Til’s gun fell from its holster. 
Hart jumped and grabbed it from the 


floor. Til and Owens struggled to their 


feet, still fighting. | 
“SKM him” Owens shouted. 
Hart raised the gun. | : 


-With lightning speed Til released one | 
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hand from Owens and grabbed Hart’s 
gun hand. The shot went into the floor. 

Hart jerked away. 

“Shoot him!” screamed Owens. 

Hart fired. The bullet entered Til’s 
chest below his throat. 

“Let’s go!” shouted Owens. | 

The five prisoners, armed with loaded 
guns and led by madman Jim Owens, 
began to run. 

Word spread that there had been a 
jailbreak, and Sheriff Til Taylor had 
been shot. The baseball game was for- 
gotten. Men ran for horses, automobiles, 
and guns. Hardware stores were un- 
locked and possemen admitted. 

“Help yourselves,” storekeepers in- 


sisted, indicating guns and ammunition. 


Before dark more than a hundred 
grim, determined men were searching 
the hills. Some had tears in their eyes. 
None of those grief-stricken men was 
more eager to meet Til’s murderers 
face-to-face than George Fletcher. Six 
days later all five had been captured. 
Hart and Owens were caught in a sheep 
camp. They were starved, exhausted, 
their feet blistered. 


R. “JINKS” TAYLOR was ap- 
* pointed to take his late brother’s 
place as sheriff. Rathie had been re- 
turned immediately to Pendleton. Jinks 
Taylor journeyed over to La Grande, 
where Owens and Hart had been jailed, 
and there gave Sheriff Lee Warnack a 
receipt for the- “live bodies” of Jim 
Owens and Neil Hart, who then were 
taken back to Pendleton. 
Angry mobs roamed the streets of 
Pendleton. Lindgren and Patterson, who 
had broken jail but had not taken part 
In the killing, hegged mot to be placed 
in the same jail with the trio, but their 
request was ignored. 
Hart and Owens were smuggled into 
the jail through a back door, When word 


got out that the murderers were in Pen- 
dleton jail, the irate citizens gathered 
on the courthouse lawn. 

“Lynch them!” 

“Hang them!” 

“Let’s get them!” 

Jinks Taylor, accompanied by an armed 
guard, appeared on the courthouse steps. 
His eyes were moist. 

“Boys, Til believed in the law,” he said. 
“He fought for it. Died for it. If he were 
here he would ask you to go home and 
let the law take its course. I ask you 
to do it for Til.” 

The mob dispersed. The law took its 
course and justice was done. Rathie, 
Hart and Owens were taken to Salem 
and hanged. 

Til Tavlor’s greatness is measured 
not by his fabulous exploits as sheriff 
but by his dedication to preserving law 
and order without killing. He believed 
that every man must pay for his wrong- 
doing, but that every man should have 
a second chance. Dead men get no second 
chance. Mention of his name to any old- 
timer in Pendleton will bring a husky 
reply, often a tear. 

After his death a campaign was 
started for a Taylor Memorial Fund. 
Many of the contributors were men Til 
had jailed. From the memorial fund a 
statue was erected to this great but little- 
publicized sheriff. It stands in a small 
park in Pendleton for all to see. 


Higher Than the Fish Can Go 
(Continued from page 35) 

Since the deer had started to feed, the 
old man tied his horse to a tree and con- 
tinued on foot. After only a few yards, 
he spotted a small buck. When his rifle 
spoke, the buck leaped into the air and 
folded up. 

Jubilant over his success, the man hog- 
dressed the deer and started back for 
his horse. Recrossing the little meadow, 
he stumbled over a rock. It was round, 
and yellow in color. When he examined 
the dry creekbed, he found layers of the 
same kind of rocks. Excited now, the old 
man loaded the buck on his horse and 
headed for camp, where his empty belly 
was filled with juicy deer liver and all 
was right with the world. 

With meat in camp, and the weather 
holding nice and clear, the prospector 
eagerly headed for the meadow with 
pick, shovel, and goldpan. He sank sev- 
eral holes to bedrock and carried samples 
to a spring fifty yards away where he 
panned them. There were some colors in 
the pan, but not what he had hoped to 
find. Rather discouraged, he returned to 
camp the first day. 

The next day as he worked, his hopes 
began to rise when the colors became 
coarse and more plentiful. By noon, when 
he panned the last sample, he felt sure 
thet he had found what he sought go 
long. At dusk he staked a claim and 
headed for camp. 

Tired as he was, the old man found it 
herd to sleep and, lying awake, made 
plans to come back the next spring with 
a partner. They would whipsaw some 
lumber for sluiceboxes, and start min- 
ing while the melting snow could pro- 
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vide water for the project. The next day 
the prospector loaded his camp gear and 
meat on the pack mule and started on 
the long trail toward Boise and civiliza- | 
tion. i 
The bleak winter passed and spring re- | 
turned to White Hawk Basin, but not so 
the loner who had left with such high 
hopes. 


"MWENTY-FIVE YEARS went 

Where hundreds of men had worked 
before, only a few remained. A placer 
miner by the name of John Reeves was 
one of those who stayed. 

One spring day, a stranger rode up to 
John’s cabin, asking if John could tell | 
him the way to White Hawk Basin. John 
could and, after feeding the stranger, 
sent him on his way. 

A month passed, and one evening the 
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same stranger returned. Since it was late, 
John invited him to stay for the night. 
After a good supper, the fellow told his 
story: 

“Twenty-five years ago this fall, my 
uncle prospected in Deadwood and, on his 
way out, camped in White Hawk Basin. 
He had given up hope of finding any- 
thing and had gone hunting for deer 
when he stumbled onto some good placer 
gold. The strike was in a small meadow 
on a branch of White Hawk Creek, flow- 
ing into the basin ‘higher than the fish 
could go,’ as he put it. 

“He was unable to go back because of 
illness and died about twenty years ago. 
Before he passed away, he told Dad 
about his strike and gave him the gold 
he had panned out. Here it is.” 

With that the stranger produced a 
small bottle which contained coarse gold. 
John examined the bottle’s contents and 
found that some pieces had quartz stick- 
ing to them, indicating that the gold had 
not traveled too far from its source. 

“T have hunted for that gold all I am 
going to,” the stranger continued. “My 
uncle must have got mixed up on the 
creeks somehow, since he was honest 
and didn’t believe in fooling anybody.” 

After the fellow had left the next 
morning, John decided to go looking for 
the lost claim. And look he did, but with- 
out results. White Hawk Basin takes in 
a lot of territory, and John followed 
every fork of the creek “higher than the 
fish could go.” 

Years rolled by and the story about 
the lost “mine” was told many times. 
Quite a few people tried to find it. 

When I arrived in Deadwood in 1928, 
along with my older brother Andy, we 
heard about the lost mine, and joined 
the search. Together with Barney Parks 
who later became my trapping partner, 
we prospected White Hawk Basin. 

It was during July and the weather 
was hot and sultry. The always-hungry 
mosquitoes were fierce. One man had to 
stand and swing a spruce bough over the 
other while he was panning to keep him 
írom being eaten alive. After two wecks 
af that kind of misery, we gave up the 
project and turned our attention to more 
niexzant places to seek gold. 

In the next few years, times really 
gol hard. Thare was no work to be found 
and many men, like ourselves, took to 
the hills to look over the old placer 
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. prospecting. 


diggings. By mining in the springtime 
and trapping during the winter months, 


we made a living. and were happy. 
In the late autumn of 1938 Barney and 


I were between our cabin on Nine-Mile 
Creek and White Hawk Basin when we 


stopped to rest in a small meadow about 
two miles from our destination. As we 


sat there talking, a big buck walked out 


on 2 knoll across the meadow and Barney 
shot it. After dressing out the buck, we 
went down to the almost dry creek bed 
to wash our hands, and saw what looked 
like an old prospect hole. Our curiosity 
aroused, we continued down the creek 
and found two more. 

The creek turned sharply to the left 
and the ground rose abruptly in front of 
us. Small spruce and jackpine grew quite 
close together making it hard to see very 
far ahead. As we topped the rise, I al- 
most stepped over a precipice thirty feet 
high, Barney caught me just in time.: 

To our left we could see the creek as 
it disappeared over the brink. Barney 
looked at me and said, “What fools we 
have been all these past years. Do you 
know what I am thinking?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “higher than the fish 
can go and on a small fork of White 
Hawk Creck. We have found the lost 
mine at last!” 

And so we had. All that remained now 
was to prospect it and find the gold. 
With the ground frozen and our traps 
out and a storm on its way, we decided 
to leave things as they were for the time 
being. | | 


(PRE SNOW fell deep that winter and 

was late melting the next spring. It 
was August before we returned with the 
necessary tools—pick and shovel, bar and 
buckets and, of course, the gold pan. We 
decided to clean out the old holes since 
there was less dirt to move there. But 
it proved very difficult. The water was 
still high and gravel kept caving in on 
us. 

Eventually, after much bailing and 
hard work, we were down five feet and on 
bedrock, where we took our first sample. 
The decomposed bedrock mixed with 


"|| heavy chunks of iron and stained with 
1 


fluorin was a sight for any prospector 
to behold. What puzzled us most was 


| that there was not much gold. | 


After digging and bailing water all 


day without finding enough gold to get — 


excited about, we decided to give it up 
until the water level was not so high. 
We cached our digging tools, with the 
exception of the gold pan, under an over- 
hanging rock surrounded by spruce, and 
headed for home. | 
During the next few months we were 
busy building another cabin for the com- 


| ing winter and prospecting had to wait. 


Shortly after. Deadwood Mine went into 
production and we both went to work 
there. 


World War II came and went. Barney 


lived on in the hills as he always had, 


only now he drew 2 small pension from 


the government. I got married and settled 
down in Emmett Valley, where I still 


1 live. 


' For many years I did not hare time for 
I went to work for the 


Bureau of Reclamation. My family grew. 
During the summer months, we often 
went to visit Barney in Deadwood. While 
visiting him in the late '50s just before 
his death, Barney added a new note to 
the story of the lost mine. 

“A few days ago.” he said, “I visited 
the little meadow where our gold strike 
was made. Some frjends of mine were 
here and we drove in to White Hawk 
Basin in a jeep and camped there two 
days. While they went hunting in a dif- 
ferent direction, I quietly hiked over to 
the place. Everything is as we left it. The 
tools are all there. I found another pros- 
pect hole farther up the creek and, in a 
small draw leading to the meadow, a 
badger had been digging for ground 
squirrels. The dirt he had dug out looked 
nice and red so I got the old shovel and 
sank a hole to bedrock which was only 
about two feet. I have the sample that 
I took, wrapped up in my bandana. Let’s 
go and pan it out.” 

This time there was no doubt about the 
claim’s being good. The colors were 
coarse and very rough and one piece had 
some quartz sticking to it. 

Ten years have gone by since Barney 
died, and much has happened to me in 
that time. My second son lost a leg in a 
hunting accident in 1962. I have lost an 
eye, and two years ago I was forced into 
retirement by a bad hip which makes 
it hard for me to get around as I used to. 
With my two oldest boys in college, it 
isn’t easy to make ends meet. As an old 
friend used to say, “I am caught between 
a rock and a hard place,” and the little 
meadow back in the hills with its gold 
looks better each day. This summer I 
hope to go there with two of the boys 
and start digging. 

I am not kidding myself into thinking 
that I will find a fortune, but perhaps 
we can make expenses during the short — 
summer. The prospectors whom I have 
known followed very much the same 
pattern. Restless and usually broke, even 
though they had made a strike at some 
time or another, most of them died poor. 
Yet to the majority of them, the future 
always looked bright. Always the hope 
of striking it rich kept them going from 
one day to the next until the very end. 

Perhaps my favorite poet, Robert W. 
Service, has portrayed them best of all 
in his poem entitled “The Prospector”: 


You will find a tethered tent pole 
with a ragged robe below it, 

You will find a rusted goldpan on the 
god, 

You will find the claim Pm seeking 
with my bones as stakes to show it, 

I A h my last recorder, and Hes 

od.” $ 


The old prospector’s expression, “high- 
er than the fish can go,” describes the 
place without doubt, since it is the only 
branch of White Hawk which tumbles. 
over a cliff so high that the fish cannot 


go any farther. The fact that the creek | 
flows into the stream perhaps a mile 


below the basin had been overlooked by 
the old man since he was short on time 
and in a hurry to get out hefore the snow - 


could catch him. 


Old Fest 


Trails Grown Dim 
(Continued from page 46) 


William Daniel Stephens 

William Daniel Stephens was born in 
Kentucky in 1806, and died at Enter- 
prise, Kansas, in 1889. He married Sarah 
Elizabeth Padgett of Terre Haute, In- 
diana. As far as I know, their children 
Vincent C., William Nelson, and Harriett 
were born in Indiana. Two other children 
died as babies. Later a boy named 
George, a girl named Amanda, and my 
grandmother, Martha Ellen, were added 
to the family. My grandmother was 
born in Franklin, Iowa, in 1857, but I 
don’t have any information about her 
parents.—Mrs. Lambert Koch, 8935 S.E. 
Stanley Place, Portland, Oregon 97206 


Boatwright or Boatright 

I would appreciate any help from our 
readers if they should know the where- 
abouts of Mr. and Mrs. Boatwright (or 
Boatright). They have two sons, Cleao 
and Virgil, and a daughter, Rosybell. She 
is about 61 or 62, the brothers are 
younger. They were last seen at Brushy 
Mound, Oklahoma and they have a fel- 
lowship every year there now for old- 
timers. I would like to get in contact 
with them, if possible. They are very 
close to all of us.—Jordan L. Gilcrease, 
921 San Clemente, N.W., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 87107 


-Charles R. Taylor 
I am trying to locate information about 
my grandfather, Charles R. Taylor. Ac- 
cording to his. death certificate he was 


born in Alabama, but no town or parent- | 


age-was mentioned. All I know is that 
he met my grandmother, Anne Mae Wil- 
son, in Bell County, Texas, and they 
were married in Snyder, Texas in 1909. 
He belonged to the Snyder Masonic 


Lodge at that time. He died in 1915 at | 


Dallas, Texas. He did have one relative 
living in Texas, a cousin or uncle, by 
the name of Luther Taylor who wrote 


several gospel songs. I realize this is not. 


much information but it seems someone 
somewhere -must have known him. I re- 
member hearing once that he was an 
actor or in some kind of traveling show 


but I do not know how true that is. I. 
would appreciate any kind of informa- . 
1125 Burger | 


- tionMrs. Dee Sanders, 
Street, Abilene, oe 79603 


Clarence Earles 


I would like to get in touch with any | 


relatives or friends who knew my father, 
: Clarence Earles, who was killed in a coal 
mine accident: when I was a small child. 
-He lived near Centerville, Iowa for a 
- time and is thought to have several rela- 
tives there. He was married to my 
mother and had two sons by that mar- 


riage, Raymond - and Oval Earles, who 


now reside in Deg Moines, Iowa. He then 
married Golda Olive Van Der Haaf, who 
was my mother. He was reportedly one- 
half Cherokees and one-half French. I 
know little about the family history of 
my father and will gladly answer letters 
from anyone who can tell me more.— 
Mrs. Florence Earles 


B5112 


Marsh, 2150 S. 
Firet Street, #11, San dose California 


an. Thomas Clark 

I am seeking information on descend- 
ants of Thomas Clark who was from Ken- 
tucky and married a girl from Tennessee. 


He joined the Texas Rangers and was 


killed out of state, presumably Arizona, 
in 1888 while his company was coming 


back from San Francisco. He was the 


son of Richard Clark and Nancy Jones 
Clark—C, R. Clark, Box 12814, Tucson, 
Arizona 85711 - 


Ozona, Texas Family 
I wonder if anyone is left of the Coates 
family, Fred and Goober Coates, whom 
I knew near Ozona, Texas where they 
had a sheep ranch. We had a cattle ranch 


next to them in 1914. I think I am the 
only one left of my group who included | 


Charles and Jesse Donovan, brothers; 
their sister, Mrs. Ellison (Donovan) Car 
rol (Carroll); her husband, Ellison Car- 
rol; Mrs. Donovan, the mother of 
Charles, Jesse, and Mrs, Carrol; and my- 
self, the wife of Jesse. We were from 
Oklahoma. If any of the Coateses are still 
around, I would like to hear from them. 
—Mrs. Nona Fleming, 6035 Alpha 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 32205 


Byrd Kinfolks 
I am trying to locate or get some in- 
formation on my half-brother and half- 
sister whom I have nover seen. My father, 
James Edward Lee Byrd, had been mar- 


ried once before he met and married my- 


mother in Pawnee, Oklahoma. I do not 
know his first wife’s name but have been 
told only she was a red-haired woman. 
They were divorced before 1922 when 
their two children were under five years 
of age, the son being the elder of the 
two. I believe they lived in Texas. My 
father was born in Texas in 1900 or 


oil fields. I believe he has a sister still 
living in Texas.—Maxine L. Bryd Smith, 


Route 1, Box 450, Mt. Shasta, a a 
96094 


E r Washington Hopkins 
I’m hoping someone may have. informa- 
tion on the military record of my grand- 
father, George Washington “Wash” 
Hopkins, Texas Ranger and army scout, 
who apparently served first on the Con- 
federate side and then the Union side in 


= the Civil War. “Wash” Hopkins was born 


near what is now McKenzie, Carrol Coun- 
ty, Tennessee in 1884. He was on the 
1850 census of his stepfather, A. Bullock, 


in Weakley County, Tennessec. It ap- 
pears that three brothers, James F. Hop- - 


kins, George W. “Wash” Hopkins, and 
Green Hopkins, were conscripted | Into 
the Confederate forces, in either Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas or 
Texas. Does anyone know? The three, 


sgid to be Union sympathizers, made a- 


break for the Northern side and Green 


Hopkins was killed. 


James F. and. “Wash” Hopkins ap- 
parently enlisted an the Union side, in 


which state I am unable to discover. As 2 


an army scout, Wash was captured by 
Quanah Parker, last 


32806 | 


- great-grandfather 


chief of the- 
Comanches, and escaped. His companion. 
scout elected not to try and was not 


i heard of again. After the war, Wash rode 
his ‘horse from Texas to Union County, | 


Illinois where two brothers and- his ° 
mother lived. I would like to know in 
which state Civil War enlistments: took 
place so I can trace the background of. 


„these people. I’m also interested in Toxas 
Ranger enlistment—George O. Hopkins 


2119 Hargill Drive; Orlando, Florida 


 . Chidester or eT 
I would like to hear from the descend- 


ants of Samuel] and Milla Chidester (or 


Chichester) who were my great-great- / 
and grandmother. 
Samuel died in Greene County, New York 
and left a number of descendants in this 


-state but a number headed west in lator | 
_ years. They all had fairly large familles © 


and surely must have kept records on > 


their families. If anyone has any informa- ` 


tion on the Chidesters or Chichesters, 
would they kindly send it to me.—Arthur 
M. Smith, Box 65, West a Now | 
York 12192 


Clancy Family of Dakota 
Mra. Edna: Clancy would like to hear 
from anyone who may remember her or 
her parents or who lived in the same / 


part of South Dakota. (Dakota Territory) 


in those days. Her parents were Harvey 


. Howo and Helen Felt Howe. They came ` 
to South Dakota about 1883 (I think). 


where they homesteaded . about thirty 
miles north of Pierre, and, in Mrs, Clan- 
cy’s words, “About one ‘day's journey 
west of. the Missouri.” About 1889 they 
moved to Riverside, California. o 

Mrs. Clancy also would like to hear . 
from anyone who has information about. 
the whereabouts of her mother’s family 


- Bible. Mrs. Cl d 
1901 and lived in Texas most of his young . ancy’s friends will be happy 
life. Later he worked in the Oklahoma. 


to hear she celebrated her 84th birthday . 
on July 30th and is-still bright and alert. 
She would like to hear from her old . 
friends and will gladly answer any let- 
ters.—Mrs. Sandra Jung for Mrs. Edna ` 
Clancy, 472 Arletta eee San Jose, 


_ California 75128 


Colonel C. E. Cooley n 
I would appreciate information on Col... 


-© Corydon E. Cooley, a government scout jn ~ 


1872-3. He settled in northern Arizona — 
in the vicinity of Show Low and latar 
in a poker game won a ranch now known 
as Show Low. He was associated with 
Gen. George Crook and was married to 
“Mollie,” Apache Chief Pedro's daugh- — 


ter. He died on an Apache reservation 


March 18, 1917.—Corydon E. Crooks, Box > 


864, Winterhaven, California 92283 


Ernie Acree | 
I would like ta correspond with Anyone i 


| knowing the whereabouts of Ernie Acree 


who is of Cree Indian descent. Some- . 
where along the line the letter A was 


added to- the name of Cree. I would like 
any information that is possible to get — 
on the Cree Indians. Ernie Acree is my 


father. If there is anyone who knows | 
anything at all about him, please let me | 
hear from you.—Mrs. Edward C. Corley, - 


423. E. Park Avenue, Fairmont, West. 
Virginia 26554- S 
59. 


“Indian” John Nelson 
(Continued from page 27) 
this Indian trait which was regarded as 
the highest of virtues. To the Sioux, gen- 
erosity was 2 sign of great character and 
their lives revolved around generous acts. 

Aiter the great gold rush to Califor- 
nia in 1849, a steady flow of wagontrains 
wound their way across the plains and 
mountains. Contact with the white man 
meant nothing but grief to the Indians, 
however. To the red man, civilization 
was. synonymous with whiskey, wars, 
disease and reservations, and Nelson 
watched helplessly as the wild, free life 
of the Sioux evolved into a desperate 
contest for survival. 

With the steady influx of settlers 
and travelers into the western country, 
John came more and more into contact 
with his own people. He guided wagon- 
trains, drove cattle and became an ex- 
pert teamster and bullwhacker. With 
a twenty-foot bull whip he could re- 
portedly cut the head from a sunflower 
or pick off the petals one by one. A 
contemporary noted that Nelson could 
“enuff the ashes from a cigar while a 
man held it in his mouth... or knock 
a fly from an ox’s ear without injuring 
the animal.” 


EING a bullwhacker and muleskinner 

requires a vocabulary to match and 
Nelson was accorded the distinction of 
being the most profane man on the 
Plains. A musician at Fort McPherson 
once commented that John could run the 
scale with cusswords and do it artis- 
tically. 

Nelson once demonstrated his way 
with animals to a startled preacher who 
was traveling west in a caravan. The 
preacher’s eight yoke of oxen were mired 
in the mud of a creek and despite every 
entreaty by the churchman, the animals 
couldn't or wouldn’t pull themselves free. 
When John noticed the bogged-down 
wagon, he told the preacher to walk 
ahead and he would get the animals 
moving. 

“No, Mr. Nelson, I want to see how 
you work. I’ve used all the beautiful 
language in the Bible and even offered a 
little prayer for assistance and still the 
animals won’t budge. I want to see how 
you make these oxen pull for you.” 

John started at the wheelers and 
worked his way up to the leaders, telling 
each of the animals stories which only 
bulls and mules understand. He con- 
tinued down on the other side of the 
teum making the air turn blue with his 
gentle coaxing, then turned and came 
back, punching holes in the atmosphere. 
By the time he worked his way back to 
the wheelers, every animal had his head 
and ears up ready to start pulling. 

“Now get the hell out of here you 
blankety-blank sons of billy goats,” and 
he punctuated his command with an ex- 
plosion from his bull whip. 


Without further urging, those oxen 
hauled the wagon out of the. mire at 
a dead run, The startled preacher could 
only shake his head and comment that 
as a bullwhacker, his education had been 
‘sadly neglected.” 

Another incident recalled a time when 
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Courtesy Denver Public 
Library Western Collection 


Dopot at North Platto. Nebraska in the 
1870s whon Nelson often visited that town 
for supplies. 
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Nelson was guiding a party of Mormons 
across the plains. The group had spent 
all day fording a boggy stream and John 
had been kept busy doubling and trip- 
ling the teams to get the wagons through 
the mud. The last yoke of oxen lay down 
in the mud and refused to move despite 
beatings, tail-twistings and even the 
building of fires by the inexperienced 
drivers. Finally Nelson came up and sur- 
veyed the situation. He stood off to one 
side of the wagon and began popping his 
whip near the ears of each of the oxen, 
this presumably to get their attention. 
Then he began a rhythmic swearing 
with an occasional “Ho Buck” sand- 
Wiched between cuss words. This was 
something new to the tired animals and 
they soon began to move. In a few min- 
utes the wagon had been dragged from 
the muck, and Nelson again took up his 
place at the head of the column. 

John had “loved and lost” several more 
Indian wives over the years, but about 
1864 he acquired his final Indian mate. 
He christened her Jenny. She was the 
widow of a halfbreed named Draper, 
who had “taken the rough edges off her,” 
as Nelson put it. Jenny was a good wife 
and had all the qualities which were 
lacking in his previous brides. John 
thought so much of her that in later 
years they were married in a church. 
Jenny was a daughter of an Ogalala 
chief and was a close relative of old Red 
Cloud himself. In times of conflict, Jenny 
went home to her people while John 
worked as scout and interpreter for the 
army. 

Nelson was living with the Sioux when 
the first conflicts with white men took 
place, but his Indian friends never ex- 
pected him to fight against his own kind. 
He was associated with the army for 
many years, beginning with the Mormon 
troubles in the late 1850s. John’s favor- 
ite country was the Medicine Creek area 
of Nebraska and he guided army units 
out of Fort McPherson all through the 
1860s. 

It was at Fort M[cPherson that he 
came into contact with many of the men 


who were to gain lasting fame in west- 
ern frontier history. Lieutenant Belden, 
Buffalo Bill Cody, Bill Reid, the North 
Brothers, Captain J. H. Cook, Wild Bill 
Hickok and many of the noted army 
officers of the time were acquainted with 
Nelson and recognized his abilities in 
dealing with the Indians. 


LSON enjoyed telling stories of the 
early days, especially when under 
the influence, and he easily acquired the 
reputation of taking liberties with the 
truth. Cody, in an early autobiography, 
noted that “John is a good fellow, though 
asa liar he has but few equals and no 
superiors.” W. F. Carver, who hunted 
and trapped with Nelson early in the 
1870s, was just as blunt when he recalled 
that John had the reputation of being 
“the biggest liar on the Overland Trail.” 
But if his stories were taken with a 
grain of salt, his abilities as a scout were 
not, and when the army needed a guide 
he was frequently used, as is testified 
to by the post records of Fort McPherson. 
Being a wanderer and vagrant by 
nature, Nelson’s record with the army is 
rather sketchy. Some of his activities 
can be pinned down, however, and it is 
known that he was retained as scout 
for an expedition out of Fort McPher- 
son in September 1869. Nelson and Buf- 
falo Bill Cody guided units of the Second 
and Fifth Cavalry, together with Major 
North’s Pawnee Scouts, in pursuit of a 
hostile band of Cheyennes and Sioux 
under Pawnee Killer, Little Bull and 
Whistler. 

On the morning after the first day’s 
march, Cody was challenged to a friendly 
rifle match by General Duncan, who was 
in command. The intrepid scout, who 


“was just beginning to achieve fame as 


a frontiersman, had, of all things, left 
his rifle behind at the fort. It seems 
that the night before leaving he had 
engaged in a drinking bout with some 
army friends and the next morning, in 
the throes of a mighty hangover, had 
left his weapon behind. Nelson must 
have chuckled to himself when Cody 
asked to borrow his rifle and then sub- 
sequently lost the match. 

The expedition did a lot of hunting to 
augment rations and had one brief 
skirmish with a band of Indians on Sep- 
tember 20. Two days later the command 
came upon an abandoned old squaw who 
had been left behind by the fleeing In- 
dians. Nelson recognized her as a relative 
of his wife and the mother of Pawnee 
Killer whose band had lately wiped out 
the members of a surveying party. The 
pursuit was continued until late in 
October when snow and a shortage of 
food compelled a return to Fort Mc- 
Pherson. 

This expedition is well documented in 
the records of the Fifth Cavalry, Cody’s 
autohiography and the diaries of Major 
Frank North. Nelson’s account of the. 
campaign was given to his biographer 
who published a book on Nelson’s life in 
1889. His story agrees substantially with 
the other records, but adds some interest- 
ing sidelights. When the expedition was 
getting ready to leave, General Duncan 
called Nelson to his headquarters and 


Old West 


asked that he accompany them as inter-. 


preter. 
“I can’t, General,” replied John, “I’ve 


got a valuable herd of stock I’ve got to 


take up to the reservation and I must 
look after them.” 

“I need a good interpreter, Nelson, and 
your stock will just have to wait.” 

The two men argued back and forth, 
but when the general insisted upon his 
going, Nelson adamantly refused and 
subsequently found himself in the post 
guardhouse. General Duncan continued 
his pleas and when the safety of his 
stock was guaranteed, Nelson finally 
consented to go. Upon return of the ex- 
pedition, however, John found that his 
herd had been stolen and he bitterly 
commented that he never received 
any compensation for his loss from either 
Duncan or the government, 


[NX THE early 1870s Nelson took up a 

claim along Medicine Creek with a 
view toward settling down. For a time 
he lived with his family in a tepee, but 
eventually he built a log cabin from 
which he trapped, traded and raised 
some stock. Other early settlers of the 
area were Hank and Monte Clifford, 
Arthur Roff, Jim Lauderdale, Doc Car- 
ver and W. H. Miles. 

Doc Carver who was later to become 
a showman and world-renowned rifle 
marksman, knew Nelson at this time 
and often hunted and trapped with him. 
One day while on a trapping expedition 
the two men had just made camp with 
their small wagon when Nelson dis- 
covered a skunk under the wagon 
tongue. He was wearing a new buckskin 
suit which Jenny had made for him, and 
before he could retreat the skunk had 
given him the full treatment. Nelson 
flew into a towering rage, and while 
Carver was laughing himself hoarse, 
literally stomped the offending skunk 
into the ground. Turning the air blue 
with his cussing, Nelson threw the skunk 
at the gleeful Carver and narrowly 
missed hitting him in the face. That 
night when they rolled up in their blan- 
kets, John threatened to shoot his part- 
ner as soon as Carver fell asleep. 

Nelson had a great many friends 
among the Sioux and these Indians were 
constantly visiting him or the Clifford 
brothers. Some time after the skunk 
episode, John and Carver devised a 
scheme to entertain the Indians and 
scare up a little excitement at the same 
time. Measuring off a one-hundred-yard 
stretch of ground extending to the creek 
bank, the two plainsmen proposed horse 
races in which the rider whose pony 
hoofs came closest to the edge of the 
bluff would be the winner. A ten-foot 
drop off the bluff and into the water 
loomed for any rider whose timing was 
faulty. The Indians wero enthusiastic 
about the venture and naturally a good 
deal of betting took place. 

The first Indian who made the run 
weat over the bank and into the water, 
while the following rider pulled up about 
twenty feet from tha edge. Nelson was 
the last to ride and won tho first con- 
test. Eince he and Carver had been bet- 
“rg together, the two men won quite a 
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 $ TREASURE HUNTING $ 


PROVES TO BE LUCRATIVE HOBBY! 


Ernest J J. Clark writes: “In three weeks since | received my Gardiner 
Model 190A Metal Detector, | have found a total of approximately 
$685 worth of miscellaneous coins, Jewelry and artifacts. Soma of 


the coins dated back to 1802, 


1 think the features of thls metal 


detector are really way ahead of all the other makes, especially In the 
fact that it will distinguish bottle caps and other worthless Items,” - 


Free catalog of our patented metal detectors gives comparison tests of different makes. 


GARDINER ELECTRONICS 


Dept. 33 4729 N. 7th Avenue e Phosnts, Arizona 85013 


Texas 78704. 
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CAN'T FIND OUR BOOKS? 


‘If your favorite newsdealer In your area does not now regularly carry TRUE WEST, 
FRONTIER TIMES or OLD WEST on his newsstand, send us his name and address 
and we'll see that he is supplied with each publication for you and your friends. 
Write: Newsstand Circulation Dept, Western Publications, P.O. Box 3668, Austin, 
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EMERGENCY FLASHER 
Nine cars crash in fog on turnpike! Driver killed 
te changing tire. Don’t Jet it happen to youl 
r car is disabled, fogbound, or you want 

help, at flip the switch on this amazing safety 

| “unit! Al | four directionals flash on and off— 
warning traffic. In both directions. Soon ta ba 
required on all cars! Complete Instructions for 


sasy mounting under dash. Operates on either |. 


6 or 12 volts. 


MO0-0042A Emergency Flasher - 
Texas Residents Add 3% Sales Tax. 
No C.0.D.s, l 
FOUR SEASONS 


500 E, Anderton Lane—-200P 
` AutHs, Texas 78752. 


-$3.98 


40 TIMBERED ACRES 
$1650 TOTAL PRICE 
WASH. -IDAHO-MONT. 


- $50 Down—-$25 month, In Northem lde- 
-ho, Northeastern Warhington, and West- 
em Montana. fn the heart of lakes and 
blg game country. All covered with grow- 
ing timber. Access, Title Insurance with 
each tract. This is select fand with natural 
beauty, recreational and. investment val- 

ues, Your Inspection welcomed. Write us 
for free fIst, maps and complete informa.. 
tion. We have tracts of many types and 
‘sizes. from . which to ‘choose, Including: 
baautiful Northwest Waterfront property 
-on the Pend Oreille, Priest, and. Kettle 

‘rivers; and property on Pend Oreille Lake. . 

Write to: Dept. H3A 


REFORESTATION 
inc 


r © ae 8146. Spokane. Wash, 99203 
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Make sure you 
take the right 
trail to Western 
Reading Podnah! 


TRUE WEST and 
FRONTIER TIMES 


are the two oldest maga- 
zines in the western field! 
Loaded with accounts of 
-BADMEN, RANGE WARS, 
GOLD RUSH, INDIAN 
1 FIGHTS, GHOST TOWNS, 
- BURIED TREASURE, FRON- 
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pile of Indian trinkets. 

For the next month the racing and 
betting went on each Sunday, with the 
red men getting more enthusiastic with 
each successive contest. If a horse and 
rider went over the bluff and into the 
water a chorus of war-whoops went up 
which shook the ground. During the 
first week Carver trained a cow-cutting 
horse until it could “turn on a dime and 
leave a nickel change.” The two partners 
cleaned up on the following race days 
even though the Indians also had trained 


‘their horses. 


On the fourth Sunday the Indians 
showed up for the races as usual and 
Hank Clifford’s squaw set up a tepee. 
John told Doc that the squaws had 
brought along a lot of beadwork which 
they wanted to wager, and he told Car- 
ver to go into the tepee and have a 
look. While Carver looked through the 
Indian items, Nelson stayed outside, 


|. ostensibly to arrange the betting. 


Before long John called Carver out 
with the news that everything was ready 
for the race. Carver was startled to find 
that Nelson had piled everything both 
men owned on the ground and was 
betting it all on one race. 

“The Injuns want to bet everything at 
once, Doc,” explained Nelson, and since 
Carver was confident of the ability of 
his cow-horse, he didn’t put up any ob- 


~ jection. 


The contestants drew lots as usual and 
Carver won the last ride. When all the 
riders had made their marks, Doc climbed 
into the saddle with a satisfied grin on 
his face. 

Instead of taking off at a run, the 
horse bounded into the air and began 
bucking his way toward the creek, the 
rider having all he could do to hang on. 
Bucking all the way, the horse plunged 
out toward the bluff and over into the 
water and mud below. It was some min- 
utes before Carver and his pony strag- 
gled from the stream and by then the 
Indians and Nelson were riding away 
laughing so hard they could hardly stay 
on their mounts. 

Doc was perplexed about the whole 
matter, but he was so mad at his horse 
and at losing his possessions that he 
couldn’t think straight. When he pulled 
off the saddle and blanket, underneath 


he discovered a bunch of tacks and- 


prickly pears and then he really got 
mad, Doc walked down to where Nelson 
had camped, fuming that he would kill 
every Indian in sight, including John 
Nelson, but the Indians had vanished. 
Two weeks later Carver got up one 


morning to find a tepee pitched in front 
-of the doorway to his cabin. Inside was ~ 


all the property he had lost in the races 
and 2 note from Nelson. “Doc,” it read, 


“we will be up for dinner with you next | 
Sunday. You had your laugh and I’ve. 


rything’s squared.” It 


had mine, so eve 


was signed simply, “Skunk.” 
NELSON'S HOME on Medicine ae 


was incorporated into Frontier Coun- 


ty, Nebraska, in January 1872. The. 


county was organized at the tepee of 


Hank Clifford, end John Nelson was ap- 


pointed county surveyor. When the group 
of new officials received the commis- 
sions to sign, it was discovered that 
there was no pen and ink among any of 
the men. With pioneer ingenuity, sticks 
were used as pens, soot scraped from 
the lodge poles did duty as ink, and the 
men were duly commissioned. Nelson and 
one deputy surveyed the new county in 
the following months, although for four 
years there was no money with which 
to pay salaries. 

Before long Nelson was on the move 
again. For a time he stayed at the Pine 
Ridge Indian Agency where he engaged 
in trading. During the gold rush to the 
Black Hills he was in Deadwood and 
various other settlements, and for a 
short time worked as peace officer at 
Sidney, Nebraska. Always on the move, 
his roving nature shaped by the wander- 
ings of his Indian boyhood, Nelson was 
a frontier vagabond who saw nearly 
every aspect of the pioneer American 
West. 

In the late 1870s, Nelson traveled for 
a time with his old friend, Buffalo Bill 
Cody, as interpreter for the latter’s 
stage shows. He was also on hand when 
Cody staged his first outdoor Wild West 
Show at Omaha in 1883. For over ten 
years John was a feature of the show, 
being billed as one who “by general hon- 
esty and energy has gained fame and 
respect among whites and Indians.” Nel- 
son took his wife and children with him 
and together they saw most of the coun- 
try and a good part of Europe. In Eng- 
land in 1887, a special performance 
was scheduled for the Prince of Wales 
and his royal party. Cody reported later 
that the “royal party cottoned greatly 
to John Nelson’s half-breed papoose” and 
old John must have swelled with pride 
at the attention. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, along in the 1880s, 
Nelson ran across a veteran of the Kan- 
sas Indian campaigns. Sigmund Shles- 
inger had been a member of Forsyth’s 
scouts and had fought at the memorable 
Battle of Beecher’s Island in 1868. At 
this time he was a Cleveland cigar store 
owner and when Cody’s show hit town, 
he decided to see if he could locate 
any old frontier comrades. Wandering 
through the show grounds, Shlesinger 
bumped into Nelson and asked if he had 
known any of Forsyth’s scouts. 

“Yes,” replied Nelson, “I was at For- 
syth’s rescue.” 

After exchanging intonation on old 
acquaintances, John invited Shlesinger 
to the Indian encampment and intro- 
duced him to his wife. Nelson spoke to 


' Jenny in Sioux and she jumped up and 


grabbed Shlesinger’s hands. 

“She is glad to see you,” said Nelson, 
“for she was on the north hill watching 
your fight with her people.” 

Shiesinger invited them to visit his 
shop the next day and John and his 


family created quite a sensation. While 


in the shop, Jenny and John had an 
animated conversation, after which Nel- 


son asked Shlesinger to do him a favor. 
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“Do you remember the three dead In- 
dians you people scalped on the edge of 
the island? One of them was a relative 
of my wife, and a man wearing a buck- 
skin shirt was seen to shoot and kill 
him. All these years my wife and her 
people have been under the impression 
that I was with you during the fight 
and accuse me because I happened to be 
there with the rescue party; and be- 
cause I usually wore a buckskin shirt 
it was conclusive evidence to them that 
I was the guilty one. It would please me 
much if you would testify to my in- 
nocence.” 

Shlesinger was able to recall that Jack 
Stillwell, one of the scouts in the com- 
mand, had worn a buckskin shirt and so 
was able to smooth over an old rift. 

Besides being interpreter for the show, 
John drove or rode on the famous Dead- 
wood stagecoach and threw up glass 
balls for Cody to shoot. His biography, 
dictated to an. English writer in 1888, 
makes no mention of his show years, 
which must have seemed colorless in- 
deed compared to his earlier life. 

In the middle 1890s, John left the 
show and again traveled around the fast 
disappearing western country which he 
knew so well. Several of his five sur- 
viving children stayed in show business, 
notably Mrs. Rose Ecoffey known pro- 
fessionally as Princess Blue Waters. 

In his old age John had second 
thoughts about the life he had led, but 
in the end he was still more Indian than 
white. His last years were spent on the 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, Indian reser- 
vation where he died on January 6, 1908. 
He was buried there in the Episcopal 
cemetery. 

Cha-sha-sha-opoggeo has long since 
gone to the Happy Hunting Grounds of 
his adopted people, the Sioux. He was a 
famous and widely known character in 
his day, but he was a man who was by- 
passed by history. If he was something 
of a legend in his own time, still he 
wasn’t a man to whom lasting fame 
could cling to. In nineteenth century 
America, squawmen could make history 
but were not always perpetuated in its 
annals. 
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Eagle Tail Won’t Talk 
(Continued from page 21) 
ment of Mount Capulin. In the valley to 
the east, between us and Folsom, some 
neat ranch buildings nestled in a grove 
of trees. 

I broke out my metal locator and buck- 
led on my old army belt on which I keep 
canteen, hunting knife, flashlight, nylon 
rope and a folding shovel. 

I said, “‘Let’s go get it.” 

We walked to the edge of the rimrock. 
“It is somewhere between here and the 
point of the rimrock as it goes down 
into the canyon,” Fred told me. 

I asked what it was we were looking 
for and he laughed. “The marker to the 
spot where ten, twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars is buried!” 

_I said, “Make it thirty if you can.” 


DIDN'T KNOW which amount it 
was, as there were three fellows in 
on the robbery and they could have split 
it. It was very possible that only one part 
was buried here. The marker was a star, 
but Fred didn’t recall how many points 
were on it. He did remember it had a 
straight line out from it like a fairy 
wand. Fred saw it in his late teens and 
it was so fresh looking he thought it 
had just been cut into the rock. 
As we walked and looked and cleaned 
dirt off surface rocks, the following is 
what Fred told me. 

“I was herding my dad’s turkeys at 
the time and coyotes were getting a few 
of them. I had my rifle with me and it 
was early fall. The day was rather cool 
and I had climbed this rimrock to a 
point just below where we are now. I 
was hunkered down out of the wind where 
I could still see the turkeys. 

“Sure enough an old lanky coyote came 
slinking along the edge of the flock 
getting ready to make his run into them. 
I pulled down on him, and we had one 
less coyote to worry about. However, as 
the echo of the shot rang back from the 
canyon walls I had another and closer 
worry. A rattlesnake was directly be- 
hind me. 1 crawled above him so my 
bullet would not ricochet toward me and 
sent him to a hotter place. 

“The turkeys started scattering when 
the coyote showed up. As I was almost 
on top of this rimrock, I decided to climb 
on up here and walk around to the point 
of the canyon which would put me in 
front of them. 

“When I climbed over the top I had 
taken only one or two steps before I saw 
this freshly cat star on the rock. I remem- 
ber wondering, ‘Who would have been on 
a picnic up here and taken the time to 
cut a design like that on an old hard 
rock?’ However, the coyote and the 
snake had given me something else to 
think about and I went on to round up 
the turkeys. 


“About two or three years ago I 


learned that a part or all of a $30,000 


robbery was buried near where I had 
seen that fresh-cut mark. That’s when I 
decided the star could have been put 


there for a purpose. Now if we can find 


it again—”’ 
We didn’t find Fred’s star, and I de- 


cided to check out his story to see if he 


were trying to pull my leg. He was not. 
The only difference I came up with con- 
cerned the amount. Instead of $30,000, it 
was actually $34,000. This is what hap- 
pened as near as I can trace it down. (If 
any OLD WEST readers have any better 
leads, let’s get together because Fred 
and I sure can use our part of $34,000!) 


IX MILES NORTH of present-day 
Springer, New Mexico on Highway 
85 is a turn-off, Highway 58 left to 
Cimarron, New Mexico. It is referred to 
as French Corners by the people of the 
area. About twenty miles east of Cimar- 
ron, at the end of a short road which 
turns mght off Highway 85 a mile or so 
north of the 85-58 junction, is a small 
station called French where the Canadian 
and Vermejo Rivers meet. In the early 
1900s it was the north end of the El 
Paso and Southwestern Railroad. Here 
this line connected with the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe. The “town” of French 
at that time was two tents boarded up. 
One was operated as a restaurant and 
the other served as sleeping quarters. 
The EP&SW Railroad had two section 
houses for the section foreman and five 
section hands and also for a gentleman 
named Stevens who operated the tents. 

At 4:30 p.m. on Thursday afternoon 
May 14, 1908 three men pulled one of 
the slickest robberies of the West and 
escaped with $34,000, which as far as I 
know has never been recovered. 

The EP&SW was owned by Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, and the line ran from 
Tucson, Arizona to their Dawson, New 
Mexico coal mines. The coal was sold 
commercially as well as for the rail- 
road engines and the coke went to the 
Phelps Dodge smelters in Arizona and 
Mexico. The operating company was 
known as the Stag Canon Fuel Company 
and the sales company was Dawson Fuel 
Sales Company. Later the operating 
company was called Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration Stag. Canon Branch. Sometime 
in the 1920s Phelps Dodge Corporation 
sold the railroad to the Southern Pacific. 

The payroll of the Dawson Fuel Com- 
pany was usually in the neighborhood 
of $60,000 and its being the dull season 
of the year was the only thing that kept 
the robbers from securing a larger sum. 
It is very probable that the robbers were 
afraid to wait longer because company 
procedure had been altered. Payroll 
money which had originally come from 
Raton was now being sent from Albu- 
querque. Evidently the robbers had been 
casing the job for a long time as they 
knew of the change and had selected 
French as the best point on the road 
to secure the money. French was the 
station where the- payroll was trans- 
ferred from the AT&SF to the EP&SW 
for delivery to Dawson (now virtually 
2 ghost town) about twenty miles north- 
west up Van Bremmer Canyon near the 
Vermejo River. 

The company had a regular Friday 
payday for ita miners at Dawson. I have 
never been able to find out how the 
miners celebrated that particular Friday 
night after their payroll was highjacked 
on Thursday afternoon. No doubt they 
gathered in. small groups to discuss how 
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three men had pulled the boldest day- 
light robbery since the days of “Black 
Jack’ Ketchum. Black Jack met his 
waterloo not far from French at the 
little town of Folsom on August 16, 1899 
when he tried a lone holdup of a train 
and was shot by the conductor, Frank 
Harrington. It was the same train and 
in the same spot that Black Jack and 
his gang had successfully struck twice be- 
fore. The conductor’s shot did not kill 
Black Jack, but he was captured the 
next day and was hanged in 1901 in 
Clayton, New Mexico. 

On arrival of the Santa Fe train at 
French, the safe containing the payroll 
was placed on an express truck with 
other express and baggage to be trans- 
ferred to the EP&SW train due after 
the departure of the Santa Fe train. The 
railroad agent and express guard pro- 
ceeded with the truck into the baggage 
room. 

Suddenly two men appeared in the 
baggage room of the depot. They were 
armed with rifles and their heads and 
shoulders were covered with blankets. 
They disarmed the agent and guard and 
ordered the several passengers in the 
waiting room to go across a dirt road 
and into a tent just off the railroad 
right-of-way. After the passengers were 
removed, the bandits hung some dyna- 
mite in the door leading from the baggage 
room to the office and exploded it. 

Upon hearing the explosion Jake Tay- 
lor and Roy Clouthier, who had deliv- 
ered some horses near French, started 
to the railroad station to investigate the 
cause. While approaching the station 
they were halted by a rifle shot, evi- 
dently from a lookout of the robbers, and 
were ordered into the tent where the 
passengers were. 

One man, however, Henry Farr, was 
instructed to go to the loading platform 
where underneath he would find a 
sledge hammer and a chisel. These were 
used to open the safe, Farr being on 
the end of the hammer. Apparently the 
holdup men were familiar with the kind 
of safe the money was being carried in 
(it was not the usual dial lock safe), as 
they seemed to know just what tools 
were necessary. After extracting the 
money, Farr and the guard were or- 
dered to take it a short distance from 
the station where another man was hold- 
ing three horses. After the explosion he 
and three horses had appeared, stop- 
ping in the middle of the river. No doubt 
the blast was a signal for him to bring 
the horses from their camp near French. 

The money was placed in saddle bags, 
and the guard’s sawed-off shotgun was 
thrown into the river. When the robbers 
left the scene one of the men was thrown 
from his horse but quickly remounted, 
and the three of them hit a high lope in 
the direction of Eagle Tail Mountain. 
While this was going on, the passengers 
came hack to the station and watched 
untl the bandits were out of sight, at 
which time the agent started notifying 
the railrond officials. 


T 6 pm. that night a special train, 
with Superintendent Kern of the 
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NOW! Run Your Car 
Without Spark Plugs 


Will deliver up to 

30 more horsepower, 

5 more miles per gallon 
using only regular gas! 
THEY NEVER WEAR OUT 


YOULL NEVER CLEAN, ADJUST OR REPLACE PLUGS AGAIN! 
e get up to 5 more miles per gallon of gas 


Spark plugs are obsolete! Now there’s a far bet- 


ter way to run your car. 

With conventional spark plugs, only a fraction 
of the fuel that enters your cylinders is turned 
Into power, The rest escapes through your tail 
pipe as unburned vapor. That is because their 
spark is sO narrow—only 35-thousandths af an 
inch wide—that it cannot possibly ignite all the 
fucl mixture in the cylinder. As plugs get older, 
their sparks get narrower and less efficient till 
they have to be replaced. 

New Jet-Fuel Igniters do a far better job of 
turning gasoline Into power. Instead of a narraw 
spark, they send out a wide swath of flame that 
“walks” across a semi-conductor tip, fanning out 
in all directions and exploding far more fuel in 
the cylinder. 


Proof That You Get Up To 30 Horsepower Moro 


Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters look like spark plugs mere- 

ly because mer have to be screwed Into the spark 

plus socket. But what they do is far different. 
ere's how to prove it: 

1. Run your car till it's fully warmed up. 

2. Stop on a pericctly level stretch of road. 

3. Put the car in Drive (ist gear with manual 
transmission), and see how fast the car rolls 
at Idling speed. 

4, Remove plugs ond Install Jet-Fucl Igniters (a 
10-minute job). 

5. Now see how fast your car rolls at idling speed. 
You can expect it to go 4 TO 6 MILES PER 
HOUR FASTER without touching the gas 
pedal—dramatle proof that Jet-Flre Poel 
Ignilers increase engine RPMs ay 100 to 150 
with no Increase in gas consumption. (At high 
speeds, RPMs Increase by 300 to 350.) 

So, first thing, gou can reduce the gas flow by 

adjusting the Idling screw, and start saving morty 

before you’ve even driven a mile? 

(At the same time, you can make your air-to- 
gas mixture leaner. Fuel Igniters require only a 
15:1 ratio instead of the conyentional 9:1. It's 
a simple adjustment that you or your mechanic 
can make in one minute. It provides even greater 
economy.) — 

Start driving and you'll notice even more im- 
Pprovement—up to 30 more horsepower of nc- 
celeration power, climbing power, and passing 
power, All this while burning less gas! 


ARU NEP = FUR Ey Bois 


ee 


POEL COUTTS 


e add up to 30 moro horsepower to your engine 
e save $100 each year for you, year after year 
while you use the cheapest grades of gasoline! 


THE IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES 

P BETWEEN ORDINARY SPARK PLUGS 
AND JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS 
Your car'a power comes Irom liny 

_ SIPLOs048 O? Gasatice vapor and àit 
in your cyindeca, The bigger tho 
explosions, tho faster you go. 


7a 


CONVENTIONAL PLUGS expiode this 
Mixiura with a spark ee acfoss 
an alr gap. Tha spark ia just 35- 
thousandths of an inch across ~ nor 


6 EN 
` wide enough to expiode all the fuel in 
the cytindor, Undumed gas escapes 


\ 
AN 
gon through your oxnhaust fn time, the 
— ~ 
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> i eloctrodes becoma croded and caked 
ae with carbon. Tho gap widens, iha 
Spark gota narrower, you tosa more 
power, waste moro tual... and finatly 
have to replece your plugs. 


JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITER WIDE SWATH OF FLAME 
JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS vse no 
spaths. instead a tanning swath of 
Rae walks across a somi-conductor 

bndge from one olectrode to another, 
exploding far more fuot, getting tar 
moro power. Thero ta no gap ihat can 

Pat No widen, and carbon deposils actually 
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improva performance. They do not 
Have to be adjusted or roplaced~ever! 


SWITCH TO REGULAR ; 
The next time your gat gauge gets near the 
“Empty” mark, tell the attendant to fill it up with 
REGWLAR! Chances are you'll na longer need 
Premium which costs four ta elpht cents more 
than regular gas 
And this second saving is only the beginning. 
Jet-Fire Fuel lgniters provide casier cold-weather 
Starts). . . and that means less drain on your 
battery, and no drain on your patience as you try 
to get started. l 


NO REPLACING OR ADJUSTING EVER 
The more you drive, the better your Fuel Igniters 
perform, They don't become eroded, wear out or 
require adjusting, And carbon build-up—the nat- 
ural enemy of old fashionéd plugs—actually 
makes fuel igniters perform better, Carbon be- 
comes an additional carrier for the fgniter’s big 
it flame, 


So there you have a third saving. One set of 

fuet igniters will last the life of your car! 

Invented To Save Alr Force Lives— 

Now They Can Save You Money 

Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters were first devcloped to save 
alrmen's lives. During World War II, there were 
times when more men were killed by spark lug 
malfunction than by enemy action. failure- 
proof replacement was needed, and Fuel Igniters 
did the job. Both the Navy and Air Force have > 
approved them for jet engine use. 

Now at last they have been modified for auto- 
mobile use. They won't save your life, but the 
can save you big money—up to $100 a year wit 
ordinary driving. 

Some day, all cars may come equipped with 
Fuel Igniters like these. But why wait when you 
can install a set yourself now. Just mail the 
coupon with the make and model of your car, . 
and we'll rush you a set with full instructions. 
pe a per set of 8 ppd., $9.60 per set of 

ppa. ì 


Save $100 a Year With Jet-Fuel Igniters! 
it you drivo 15,000 milos, you can oasily sayo: 
* $50 by switching to rogular gas. 
2 340 on your batter mileage. 
* $10 by not roplacing plugs. 


p =m æa SEND FOR A SET OF JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS TODAYI—SATISFACTION QUARANTEED « wu, man 


ae 
You are protected by this JAY NORRIG CORP., Dept. FAI, 31 Hanse Ave., Freeport, N. Y.11820 i 
4-WAY GUARANTEE ` Enclosed is C} $9.60 for 6 igniters (ppd.) O $12.80 for 8 lgniters (ppd.) | 
t. OUARANTEED for the fife of Please send mo s sat of JET-FIRE Fuel Igniters, . 
your car {or 30,000 miles) with. J 
Cut Cleaning, servicing of re- 
pliscing. eo j 
2. GUARANTEED Io Increase miles/ Year Make Model . 
per/galton of gas on regular gasi | 
J. GUARANTEED to Increase horse- Print Name : 
power, incressa engines RPMel l 
4. GUARANTERD to Improve ease Address 
EJ n t [e] : ` ‘ 
© s ga accelera n City. State Zip 
re aun OS eee Oe ee ee pee ees GK Oe mS Qe ome pet ue ma same pam wll 


WATCH LIVE ANTS 


Now you can actually watch real live ants, the world’s 
tiniest engineers, dig tunnels, build roads and bridges, 
move mountains right before your eyes. Your very own 
GIANT ANT FARM is complete with a year’s supply of 
ant food, liquid feeder, California sand, Illustrated ant 
watchers handbook and stock certificate for supply 
of big live California worker ants. l 


TO ORDER YOUR ANT FARM: Send $8.00 (check or money. 
order; no c.o.d.’s) to GIANT ANT FARM—Dept. W, 1238 - 
N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, 90033. 
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© Treasure Chests | 

|. by Maurice Kildare | 
© Cuts and Cures 
by Cecil Munsey | 

© Billy The Kid’s 
‘Aunt Mary’ 

. by Lester Fried 


© Injun Sign 
-by Al Eason 


SOUND | 


INTERESTING? 


This is just a sampling of 
what you will find in the 
Winter 1968 issue of— 


RELICS 


A magazine devoted entire- 
ly fo the TREASURES, ARTI- 
FACTS, RELICS and COL- 
LECTIBLES intimately asso- 
ciated with the expansion 
and development of the vast 
frontier. ae 


BRIT IBIAS AUKT MAR? 
A CAROLIS BAT A SILPI THOI 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


This magazine is not sold 


on newsstands. 


RELICS 
P. O, BOX 3668, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78704 


C] ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION ....(4 ISSUES) 
- WALUE $1.40 :.........- OSERE ics $1.25 
' TWO YEAR SUBSCRIPTION ...(8 ISSUES 


VALUE $2.80 cavssiccessaeens eee $2 


{If you don’t want fo cut this magazine, 
order on sheet of paper. f 
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Santa Fe, Sheriff Jay Gale and a posse 
of picked men left Las Vegas for the 
site of the robbery. A special from Raton 
brought in another large posse. All towns 
and cities in northern New Mexico and 
southern Colorado were notified to be on 
the lookout for the robbers. It seemed 
impossible that the men could escape 
capture for in the posses were several 
fellows who knew every foot of the wild 
region into which the bandits had dis- 
appeared. 

Wells Fargo sent out descriptions of 
the men, stating the trio wore blue 
jumpers and overalls. One rode a roan 
horse and the other two mounts were 
grays. Two of the men were of medium 
size and one was tall. One of the “me- 
dium” men had two teeth missing. All 
wore slouch hats. 

The posse from Raton had already 
had one hectic ride by the time it 
reached French. It had been made up 
in a hurry at Raton with Engineer James 
Wright, one of the most daring employes 
of the Santa Fe in the West, at the 
throttle. The posse members were old- 
timers and cowpunchers used to riding 
about anything with hair on it. Some 
of them said Engineer Wright had them 
pulling leather or anything they could 
hook a spur under from the time he 
highballed out of Raton. 

But in spite of all the manhunters, 
that roan and those grays did their 
work well, because their riders never 
were captured, and old Eagle Tail Moun- 
tain won’t talk. 

No one ever was convicted nor was 
the money recovered. Two men were later 
picked up and tried but were not con- 
victed. 

Both holdup men had blankets over 
their heads and shoulders. The blanket 
of one of the shorter men slipped and 
exposed a scar on his face and the rail- 
road agent’s wife thought she recognized 
him, but her evidence wasn’t conclu- 
sive. 

Taylor and Clouthier were summoned 
several times after the robbery to report 
their version of the holdup. They jour- 
neyed once to Las Vegas, New Mexico 
at the request of the AT&SF officials and 
the express company, and they also at- 
tended the trial at Raton, New Mexico. 
They joked about doing some scouting 
to find the big loot, until through the 
grapevine they received word it would be 
advisable to lay off their snooping. 

Frank Pfeiffer, Raton Range editor, 
is well informed on this robbery. 
Another old friend, John A. Kranna- 
witter, was the railroad agent on the 
EP&SW at Taylor just south of French 
at the time of the holdup. 

A lot of “ifs” hinge on the finding of 


‘this buried treasure. If old Eagle Tail 


could talk! If Fred could find the mark 
on the rock! If we can read it correctly 
when he does find it! Many of the rocks 
in the area have been used in filling 
holes in the rimrock to keep horses and 
cattle from going out on top. Ten, twen- 
ty—maybe even thirty thousand dollars 
—is still missing. There are ten, twenty, 
thirty thousand rocks and trees that have 
not been turned over, dug around or 
scooped with a metal locator. If we live 


ten, twenty, thirty thousand years... if, 


Badmen As I Knew Them 
(Continued from page 37) 


about everything that was considered 
wrong and unlawful by the lawmakers of 
the Lone Star State. And this man’s un- 
lawful deeds and subsequent incarcera- 
tions from various sentences, being com- 
mon knowledge, had been recounted 
to me by my mother, who had grown up 
in the same geographical environment. 


MONG THE MOST discussed charac- 

teristics of the man was the fact that 
he’d been tried in so many courts that 
he’d become overly acquainted with the 
laws of the state and disdained any 
support from appointed defense attor- 
neys. He fought his own legal battles 
and finally had won his freedom and 
was still roaming at large. 

I had camped on the banks of the 
Llano River and proceeded next morning 
minus my breakfast into the small town 
of Junction, Texas where I hoped to im- 
prove my affairs by locating a wage- 
earning job on some cow outfit. As I 
was saddling along down the middle of 
the town’s one ungraded thoroughfare, 
a huge man bearing a town marshal’s 
badge on his shirt front and an ivory- 
handled Colt on his hip stepped off the 
boardwalk and hailed me. And as I 
pulled up, he confronted me with ques- 
tions as to my identity and destination. 
When my answers verified his surmise 
that I was not some representative of the 
law, he ordered me off my horse with 
the information that I was under arrest 
for bearing arms in his town. 

I unbuckled my gunbelt, removed it 
from my hips, rebuckled and hung the 
looped belt over the fork of my saddle, 
and stepped off my horse in front of the 
big officer and a gathering of the town’s 
usual hangers-on who seemed to be com- 
ing from every direction to observe their 
watchdog take in a violator. But as I 
stepped off in their presence, I heard a 
sort of dry cackling voice raised in laugh- 
ter and perceived a small old wrinkled- 
faced man approaching the marshal and 
demanding his attention. 

“Now what yuh goin’ to charge him 
with, Marshal?” he asked, and laughed 
again. 

The marshal turned and looked at him. 
“What do you mean by that remark?” 
he wanted to know. 

“I mean just what should be plain 
to any halfwit, Suh,” the old man re- 
plied. ‘‘You charged this youngun with 
carryin’ a gun in your bailiwick. But he 
ain’t. The gun is on his hoss, and the 
hoss is his mode of transportation. Texas 
law gives any man the right to so trans- 
port weapons for his own defense, and 
so long as he don’t go wanderin’ around 
town with it on his person, it’s still his 
private property, and if you want to 
learn about it the hard way, why just 
go ahead and pinch him.” 

To my amazement, the marshal grunted 
his disgust and, turning on his heel, 
walked off with the crowd drifting in 
his wake. When I thanked the stranger 
for interfering in my behalf and ex- 


Old Vest 


pressed my desire for a job, he replied, 
“You're welcome, and you've got a jot. 
I’ve bought up a bunch of hosses for the 
army, and you can help me drive ’em 
to a railroad and ship ’em. And,” he held 
out a gnarled sunburned hand, “my 
name’s Potter, Suh, Andy Potter. I’m 
the miscreant son of the fightin’ parson 
that’s wrote up in the history books.” _ 

The herd of horses brought up by 
Potter was shipped to San Antonio from 
Kerrville, Texas. We drove them cross 
country from the Llano River, swam the 
Johnson Fork of the Llano during bad 
rains and high water, and did the same 
on the Johnson Fork of the Guadalupe 
River below the divide. 


JE I EVER had any notions of being a 

badman, they were walloped out of me 
before I growed up sufficient to fill a 
man’s britches. Of course I knew all 
about the manly stand-ups and shoot- 
outs in our primitive Texas cowtowns, 
or so I thought. But a person takes 
so much for granted. What I had to learn 
was that some of that stuff called guts 
is involved in the process. 

On one occasion, all I knew about my 
assailant was that he was a big man. 
I mean physically. I had been doing some 
work for him and was ready to leave for 
home when we got into a fight because 
he wouldn’t pay me. He might have 
killed me if another man hadn’t pulled 
him off. I’ll always feel grateful to that 
other man. I was unarmed. 

My boss’s parting words were that 
he’d settle with me personally when we 
met in Sonora, and that he hoped he’d 
accommodate me in just a few days. For 
the first time in my life I was up against 
that shoot-out on the streets that I’d 
heard and read about so often. Only 
now it just plumb didn’t seem so inter- 
esting. 

I cleaned and oiled my gun and started 
patrolling the town’s one dirt street. I 
lost my appetite and found it difficult 
even to drink water. Of course I could 
have used my alternative. The roads 
were still open. But where would I go? 
To have taken that course would have 
been inviting a reputation never to be 
shaken anywhere. ne 

My enemy was shrewd enough to wear 
me out with suspense. I walked up and 
down that two-block length of street for 
a whole week. My legs were turning to 
rubber, and I often wondered if I’d have 
the strength to lift my Colt from its 
leather. And I made confession to my- 
self that this gallant stuff was for the 
weak-minded. ss 

Then suddenly there he was. We each 
stepped off our respective boardwalk on 
opposite sides of the street and angled 
across toward each other. When: some 
five short steps separated us, I stopped 
and managed to say, “That’s far enough, 
Sam!” but wondered at the sound of my 
own voice, for my mouth was dry as a 
powder keg. 24 

Jo my amazement, after staring at me 
a second, he said, “Look, Rodgers, let’s 
forget this, Come on over to the bank 
ong I settle up with you.” He turned 


on his heel and I followed. There were 


mo tricks, and he paid me every cent he 
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“mail report and . 
ly searches expertly administered. Complete secrecy 


CLASSIFIED 


(25c Per Word, cash. with order) 


Books & Magazines 


TREASURE, Coin and Rolic Hunters news publication. 


Only $1.04 yearly. Samplo copy 25¢. Gold Bug, 
588.T, Alamo, California 94507. . 


GHOST TOWN DIRECTORY OF THE WEST—347 lo- 
cations—10 states~—Gold Panning Instructions—Pictures 


—Maps—Price $1.00. Other books for the Rockhound, ` 


Prospector, Treasurer and Bottle Hunter, etc. Free 
brochure on request. Piorco Publishing, Dept. T-24, 
Box 5221, Abilene, Texas 79605. | 


. old books, unusual books, all 
. Thousands of books. Large list for 
stomp. Bradley's Variety, P.O. Box 281, McGregor, 
lowa 52157. 

LEMURIAN | VIEWPOINT—Thought-provoking discus- 
sions of Universal Truth, man’s purpose on earth, re- 
incarnation, and subjects from Lemurion Philosophy. 
Send for free copy. Lemurian Fellowship, Dept. 919, 
Box 397, Ramona, California 9206S. 


THE RAVEN SPEAKS, Monthly Indian Newsletter in 
Cherokee ond English. Ono yeor subscription, $1.00. 
Raven Hail, Indian Books & Crafts, P.O. Box 35733, 
Dallas, Texas 75235. 


GHOST TOWNS ond FORTS of WASHINGTON. Now 


large map. Prospectors, collectors guido to British - 


Columbia, Illustrated. Treasure hunters guide to 
Washington, Booklot with 227 leads—numbored map. 
Captain Mullan’s Map of Northwest 1861. $2.00 pach, 
Send stamp for Winter issue Northwest Treasuro News. 
Christensen, Box 5075, Spokane, Washington 99205. 


FOR SALE: TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES. Com. 
lete to date. Best offer. H. J. Guttin 1196 
oughtery—Ferry Road, Kirkwood, Missouri 35122. 


AGED in SAGE by Jeon McElrath. 38 truo stories told 
with wit and humor about carly Nevado personalities, 
how with courage ond tenacity they coped and cen- 
quered,. Hardback—$5.25 each pestapid. Anita Cory, 
P.O. Box 284, Wells, Nevada 69835. 


NEWI “THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE LAND OF 
ENCHANTMENT." Concise guidebook to New Mexico 
Indians. $1.00 postpaid ($1.50 autographed). Duane 
Canarsie. Box 85, Cerrillos, New Mexico 87010. 

ARIZONA GHOST TOWN CALCULATOR, Turn dial 
to select site-arca map. Directions automatically ap- 
peor $1.25 cach. Guideo, Box 6255, Tucson, Arizona 


OUT-of-PRINT Bookfinder. Send wants. Box 6&78W, 
Seaside. California 93955. 
Business & Employment 


Opportunities 


Firearms 
MODERN MUZZLE LOADERSI Share the excitement 
of thousands who are shooting modern muzilo loaders. 
Rifles, pistols and shotguns of new monufocture—ond 
priced realistically, Tons of antique gun parts. Send 
$1.00 for catalog 2117-T. A must for any fircarms col- 
lector. Dixie Gun Works, Union City, Tennessea. 


Hunting & Fishing 


our own. Start business, big profits. 


- Full particulara. E-Z-In & Out, Box 65745, Los Angeles, > 


Indian Relics 


IROQUOIS MASKS, raitles, dolls: also Creo 
Ojibwa, Eskimo crafts. Lists 25c. lroqrafts, Ohswekon 
Reservation, Onfario, Canada. 

AUTHENIC: ANCIENT INDIAN | RELICS—Send $7.00 
for ancient arrowhead ond extensive fisting. Horseshoo 
fend Indian Relics, Box 7412-A, Birmingham, .Alabomo 


3 ARROWHEADS PLUS “Practical Guide to eng 


Indian Artifacts''—$2.00. Indionfacts—G, Box 4217, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 26/01. 


“Inventions Wanted 


INVENTORS! We will develop. sell your idea or. 


invention, patented or unpatented. Our national 
monufocturer-clients ara urgently seeking new items 
for highest outright cash sale or royalties. Financial 
assistanco available. 10 years proven performance. 
For free Information, writa Dept. 49, Wall Street In- 


vention Brokerage, 79 Wall Stract, New York 5. N.Y. 


guaranteed, ree 


©- Prompt service, F. Dobbs, 3 
~~ buquarque, New Mexico 87114. 


“Antonio, Texas 78701. 


` Detection Dept, 


- Tonco, 


Slavo, 


“FOUR 


‘Yesled flat play. Complete deta: 


Rare Coins & Stamps . 
ee een 
RARE Silver Dollars, (850-81 S, © 1683-84-85-1839-1900- 
01-02 O mint, Uncirculated, $3.50 each, Cain Catalog 
SOc, Shultz, Salt Lake City, Utah BAIIO. — - AY eae 


SELLING INDIANHEAD PENNIES ,-. . from private — 


collectianl! $15.00 per roll ot ` sob per th or 
om Á Ld S 


as 
. 


Real Estate 


NEVADA VACATION RETIREMENT RANCHOS, near 
ELKO. 1⁄4 Acre lots, $395. $1.00 down, $5 per month, 
Hot springs, deer, rock and mineral hunting. Water. 
Send $I for contract, returnable, Write Silver Cres- 
cent Ranchos, P.O. Box 4, Crescent Valley, Nevada 

89821. , 
GOVERNMENT LANDS |... LOW AS $1.00 Acre. 

Millions Acres! For exclusive copyrighted report . . > 
plus “Land Opportunity Digest’ listing lands avail- 
able throughout U. S., send $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed! Land Disposal.. Box S091 WBA, Washington, 
0. C. 20003. 


Recipes | 


LAND of DAYY CROCKETT, Famous Grandma Wado's 


ickle recipe and tive other Southern recipes—$!,00. 
Mex, R. E. Dew, Woodland, Tennesseo 38271. 


COCKROACH RECIPE. A ‘Simple Homo. Recipo,'" 

costs less than lOc. Will cid your homo of roachas 
forever. After one day you will sea no moro cock: 
rosches arcund. Quick, Safe. and Sure. $1.00 for 
recipe. M. E, Wooten, 1909 San Francisco St, San. 


Trensure Hunting 


HEAP FINDINGEST DETECTORS YET for metals, min- 
erals, coins and underwater, Latest far out improves- 
ments, Lightest, easiest carried, IGWIT, Williams- 
burg, Now Morico, 

TREASURE HUNTERSI PROSPECTORS! Road tho best! 
Sepurste fact irom fictiont ample Copy 2Sc. 
The Tressure Hunter, P.O, Box 188-8, Midway City, 


© Califarais 92855 


AE a a Tea T T e BOD Bn RN N AE N a te 
GOLD, SILVER. RELICS! Located with powerful Do- 
tection Metal Locators. Free information, Terms. 
OW-1, P.O. Box 243, San Gabriol, 
Califernis 91778. l 
PROSPECTING, EXPLORATION, TREASURE HUNT- 
ING. Equipment, kits, books. Catalog. Miner's Ex- 
chango, Box AC, Nampa, Idaho 83451, - l 
FREE 128 page detector colslog. General Electronic l 
pe en Company, Box 67, Bollflower, California 
ó. ae : 


~NEW GOLOAK METAL LOCATORS, Detects © old, | 


silver, coins, and relics. For full Information contact: | 
iene Locators, P.O. Box 483, Huntsvillo, Alabama 


Western Merchandise 


SELLING: 1848 Kelly's Diomond Point Barb Wire. 


$3.00 for 18". Lea Ganther, Granton, Wisconsin 54436... 


SILVER DOLLARS BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED in Belt 
Buckles, Bola Ties, Money Clips, Koy Rings. Ideal . 
ifts for employees, sales promotion, friends, rela. - 
ives, Retail price range $4.50 to 
also. Writo for picture price list. Walter Dean, Box 
222, Forsyth, Montane. 


Miscellaneous | l 


LIVE-CATCH ANIMAL TRAPS. A siza for overy pur» 
ose. Also fish, sparrow, turtle, and other traps. 
orld's largest selection. Free catalog. Trap Factory,’ 

2225-MC23 Lou Ellen, Houston, Texas 77018. 

ATTENTION RELIC HUNTERS! toorn! Recognize 

valuabla items! Moko rnonoyl Booklet, ‘501 Collectors’ 

Items, Comments, descriptions, suggestions for resale. 


$1.00. Collectors, Box 43. Son Marcos, California 72069. 


Itt RECORDS il Assorted, $25.00—-20 LP's, $5.00—30— 
45 rpm, 129 Carol Avenue, Aberdeen, Maryland 21001. 
LIKE “IRISH LOYE APPLES? 400 assorted planis 
(sweat onion) with frea planting guide, $3.60 pot paid: 
at ‘Homa of the swect anion,” Farmersville, Toxos 


SKINNY?) Que plan guarantees 5 pound gain aach | 


month. Complete instructions, $3.00. Holman Plan, 
Suito 1208, 30 S. 9th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


FOUR ANTIQUE MAPS sclected, for. historic interes! - 


—outstanding decorative qualities, Reproductions— 
true museum: quolity, no detail peed: Early North 
Americo 1690: Tha Americas 1739; The World. $742; 
Original 13 States 1783. Set—$5.00. Four Seasons, 500 
East Andersen Lane, Austin, Texas 78752. a, 
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‘owed me. 8o I learned the hard way. But 


I shall never forget how good it felt to - 


know I was no longer facing a gunfight. 
I RECALL. one. occasion, at a small 


cavalry outpost on Holland’s Ranch, 


ten miles south of Valentine in Presidio 


County, Texas, when I felt equally. good - 


over another man’s victory. Fifty. pack- 
ers, of which I was one, all quartered in 
one barrack, were lounging on our bunks 
one late evening, waiting. for the call to 
supper... 

Like most gatherings of that size, es- 
specially among rough outdoorsmen, ours 
had a troublemaker—the typical badman. 
He was surly and ill tempered and that 
evening, with very slight provocation 
from a fun-loving kid, grabbed his .30-30 
‘carbine from its scabbard, jacked a car- 
tridge into its chamber, and with a nerv- 
ous finger twitching at the trigger, waved 
“it back and forth covering the. entire 
house and threatening in a loud cursing 
voice to shoot any man that moved. 

A small sandy-haired man whom we 
knew only as “Mexico” was speaking in 
.a low even voice before anyone was 
aware of a dissenting spirit. This bad- 
man with the carbine was known to us 
as Tom. And suddenly Tom’s ego went 
_ down with his temper and his chin, leav- 

ing his mouth hanging open in astonish- 
ment. For he was looking right down the 
muzzle of Mexico’s .45 Colt. Mexico's 
gun-hand rested on his knee, and the heel 
of his left hand lay across the frame in 
position to fan the high hammer fast. 

Tom was in command while he thought 
his was the only gun with a man behind 
“it. Then Tom suddenly became a very 
lowly subordinate and almost eagerly 
obeyed Mexico’s soft advice to “lay the 
gun down, and walk outside.” 
~ When Tom came back in that evening 
he stayed only long enough to pack his 
warbag and sack up his saddle. He rode 
out’ that night on an army escort wagon 
that was scheduled for the railroad 
‘depot. 

© I caught my private mount and rode 
away from a roundup one time to pre- 


vent being called into a gun argument 
with the fastest pistoleer I ever saw. He 


was watching his back trail, and got the 
notion that I might just be his long 
looked-for Nemesis: The boss had asked 
me to leave my gun in the chuckwagon, 


since he was suspecting my hand would | 


be called. Instead, I rode ont. 


Later, a Texas Ranger friend of mine. 
_ rode. into my camp and informed me 


that a county sheriff- had out-guessed 


this badman in ao little shipping point © 


- across the Pecos River and handed me a 
newspaper bearing the full account of 
the shooting. It’s plumb pitiful when it 
takes the information about some man’s 

demise to help you breathe deeper. But 
badmen have that effect on me. 


i TEEN THERE WAS this young fast- | 


. draw enthusiast who had kidded him- 

pelf into thinking that being good with 
a gun would qualify him to be mean, 
While serving as a conservation officer 


for the .State. of New. Mexico, I. had | 


- oceasion to check four hunters in one 


Cn 


sudden, 


‘Sands. 


There was a slight technical violation, 


and while I was writing it up, this young- 


ster kept strutting back and forth mouth- 
ing insults, and letting the tips of his 
fingers brush the handle of his Colt 
which dangled low in a typical Holly- 
wood corset rig. 

I was hoping some . of our outfit would 
show up, but no such luck. Our range 
was too large to police each hunt with an 


-officer behind every bush. I would have 


to face this would-be badman, and had 
no doubts about his being fast. But I 
did mentally question his reactions to the 
unknown quantity. So ignoring him, I 
took time and checked the license and 
bag limit of every one of his buddies. 
Then with my back to him, I shifted my 
check-record book to my hip pocket, my 
pencil to my left hand, and with my right 
thumb hooked in my egunbelt, I whirled 
jammed my pencil under his 
nose and said, “Now I want to see your 
license.” 

Both his chin and his carefully built- 
up resentment against the Game De- 
partment collapsed at the same time, and 
with trembling fingers he produced his 
license for my examination and proved 
to be a very cooperative young hunter. 

I always feel sorry for any man who 
is throwing his weight around, with the 
evident notion that he’s a bad hombre. 
For I know that sooner or later some little 
dried-up runt will take the chip off his 
shoulder and make him eat it without 
benefit of salt or pepper. 


Elsner’s Dark Fortune 
(Continued from page 13) 
OHN ELSNER was born in Vienna, 
son of the eminent physician Leopold 
Elsner who joined the revolutionist 
Lajos: Kossuth, the latter of whom led 


2.000 students against Hungary in 1849. 


When the revolution failed, Leopold Els- 
ner fled to Italy with his small son and 
then to the United States, settling in 


_ Syracuse, New York. John Elsner, after 


graduating from Syracuse University, 
won his medical degree at Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical School in New York City, 
having also studied medicine in Europe. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, Doc- — 


tor Elsner joined the army and was 


appointed to the U. S. Sanitary Commis- | 
sion. The year 1866 found Elsner in- 


Denver in charge of a medical detach- 
ment. The city was to his liking and he 
decided to enter private practice there. 

Elsner married Miss Lena .Zalinger 
and in 1881 purchased the spacious man- 
sion at 1891 Curtis which became his 
lifetime home and one of the most glitter 
ing social centers in the city. 

He built his office facing Fourteenth 
Street in the rear of his residence. From 


‘there, he managed his private hospital 


for treatment of pulmonary diseases, 


treated his patients, and dispensed char- 


ity. No call for help ever went unheeded. 
The celebrated physician whose serv- 
ices were in demand all over the West 


died of a heart attack April 1, 1922. His 
- wife and daughter Rose continued’ to 
.roup: in Chaves County, some forty 
; miles east of. Roswell ìn the Mescalero 5 


reside in the mansion until it was torn 
down in 1928; they then occupied what 


had once served as the doctor’s office. 


Mrs. Elsner passed away in November, 


1929. 

Elsner had left an estate of $100,000 
of which $50,000 went to his wife and an 
adopted son, and $50,000 to his daughter 
Rose. Shortly after her husband’s death 
Mrs. Elsner had Rose declared mentally 
incompetent. She cited as evidence of 
her daughter’s mental unbalance the fact 
that Rose bathed in Denver’s public bath 
house at Twentieth and Curtis Streets in 
the belief that she could not afford to 
pay for the use of water in her home. 
The mother also stated that her daugh- 
ter subsisted largely on breakfast cereal, 
feeling that other foods were beyond her 
financial means. Rose Elsner was con- 
fined to a psychopathic hospital for a 
short while but ultimately was released, 


being judged as merely eccentric and 


not truly insane. 


ROSE: after the death of her mother, . 

lived on in her father’s old office, 
having turned the property where the 
fabulous mansion once stood into a park- 
ing lot. The doctor’s former office still 
contained many mementoes of the brave, 
busy, brilliant days when Denver was 
young—an invitation to Doctor and Mrs. 
Elsner to a ball given in January 1872 
in honor of Grand Duke Alexis of Russia 
at American House, a leading Denver 
hostelry of the era; autographed pic- 
tures of famous men and women who 
had been friends of the physician; and 
dried, brittle roses worn as corsages. 
when Rose Elmers heart was young and 
Gay. 

As the years rolled by, her eccentrici- 
ties became more pronounced. As often 
as not, when a person wanted to pay for 
parking on the lot, Rose Elsner would 
lower a bucket on a rope from an up- 
stairs window for the motorist to put | 
his money in. 

Rose habitually clad herself in shabby: | 
outmoded clothing of another day and 
sometimes shuffled aimlessly up and down. 
Curtis Street for hours on end. People 


‘who lived or worked in the immediate 


vicinity dubbed her “Apple Mary” but 
it was more out of pity than contempt. 

. Occasionally, Rose Elsner would enter ` 
a restaurant near her home, invariably | 
asking the proprietor if his food were 
poisoned. The unfortunate woman. ap- 
parently suffered delusions of persecu- 


tion. Toward the end, Rose subsisted 
on a few slices of dry bread for break- 
- fast, lunch, and dinner—a starvation diet 


which undoubtedly hastened her. ‘death. 
` This pathetic figure, who had once 
been one of the reigning society beauties _ 
of Denver and who ‘played: the role of- 


hostess at numerous scintillating social 


affairs given at her father’s mansion, - 


- passed away. in October, 1943, a lonely 


old woman, bringing to an ignoble end 
the once honored and illustrious name 
of Elsner. E 


Following Rose's death, Her father’s 


former office was razed, and with it the 
last vestige from the face of the earth 


of one of Denver’s early showplaces and 
the home of a real humanitarian, 
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Trials of a Drummer 


THERE IS a bill before Congress to 

to have a “drummer” analyzed. The 
idea is to find out whether he is human, 
ostrich or a portable signboard. He does 
not advertise in the papers but he takes 
the original hot air, right off the recl. 
He can make more one-night stands than 
a third-class theatrical company; and 
give as many confidential talks as a 
Presidential candidate and is better post- 
ed on the wares he is peddling; and 
when it comes to fulfilling his promises 
and delivering the goods, he can give the 
candidate cards and spades, and beat 
him. The drummer sells from samples of 
his Bete tie candidate gives you a 
moving picture show with prosperity in 
the background. When the time comes to 
analyze or dissect the drummer, I want 
to be called as a witness. . 

I have information that is likely to 
throw light on the subject, and ma 
piace him in the class with the ostric 
or pelican. I know of cases where they 
have swallowed three sandwiches, four 
doughnuts, two ergs and all the pie in 
sight inside of five minutes, and had a 
ten-cert cigar half smoked before the 
train started. As regards the sandwiches, 
I do not think they will hurt him, as 
there was not enough meat in them to 
bait R mouse trap. The bread used in 
thesc sandwiches has been passed on by 
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the Medical Board; there are strict or- 
ders that none of the bread shall be less 
than five days old. As for the doughnuts, 
the only thing that will hurt you is the 
hole—the little ring around the outside 
is harmless; it is made of water and 
some flour. The case the eggs came out 


of was marked “Special.” I do not know: 


what that meant unless it was special 
for lunch counters, and as for pie, yes, 
all drummers like pie, nice fresh apple 

ie, but not the cold storage variety. I 
ike almost any kind of pie except the 
kind that has buttons and hairpins for 
flavoring. 

A drummer’s life is like the month of 
April, when you have seven different 
kinds of weather in twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes business is good: competition 
keeps his mouth shut and the trains are 
on time; but at others the wind is al- 
ways in your face when you have to 
make a drive. Then the horses balk, or 
the auto sticks in the mud a half mile 
from town just as the train is whistling 
for your station. All young men who 
think of taking up the apro Snipa of sell- 
ing goods on the road- should take lessons 
from some corrrespondence school as to 


tho best method of coiling up in a chair - 
‘or on a bench in a railroad station to get 


some sleep. 

Once in Idaho, 2 couple of years ago, 
myself and two more tramps were wait- 
ing to catch a train at eleven p.m.; we 
called up the railroad and asked about 
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the train. “On time!” was the answer. 
We got our household goods together 
and put them in our moving van (which 
we use for a pillow on the train) and 
proceeded to the depot. We rushed 
around, got our baggage checked, and. 
looked for the headlight; could not sca 
it with a field glass; waited n half hour, 
asked agent about train, said it was re 
ported a little late. Waited two hours, 
asked again, said it should be here any 
minute. At three a.m. ugked him if train 
was still coming, said he could not hcur 
from it. At fourthirty am. it roused. 
us out of our dreams of the Mexican 
War. We got to the next town a Jittle - 
too late for breakfast, but we ate some 
oatmeal, Saratogn chips and a Ben Davis 
apple to accommodate the landlord. 
Well, we went out to get an order or ` 
two. The wind was blowing and the dust. ` 
was in the air. The first man I struck 
looked like he had lost all of his friends 
and his rent was overdue, J approached 
him in as cheerful a manner as possible, 
but had that green taste in my mouth 
from an overindulgence of sleep the pre- 
ceedi night. I introduced myself. and | 
offe to shake hands; he looked at me’ 
like I was a confidence man and raid, “I 
do not want to buy anything this morn- 
ing.” eS te > 
ng said, “That is all right brother. I 
could not write an order anyway, I have 
lost my pencil.” 


I asked him for a cigar and, after I 


T1 


ara pad for it, I had to beg him for a 
match. He was as cross as a bear with 


a gore head. I tried to draw him out on 


all the subjects that I thought would fit 


his case; at last I mentioned something 
about business. He went off like an 


alarm clock, “Oh, don’t talk to me about 
. business! If steamboats were selling for 


fifty cents apiece, I could not buy a gang- 
plank. My corn is burned up; my hay is 
not stacked; the pigs are out of the pen; 
the children have the measles; and my 


wife has run off with the hired man.’ . 


Well that was one day I was glad when 
the horn blew for dinner. 

The old fellow that ran this hotel 
ought to take out a patent, or draw a 
“pension for his modern ideas, and sense 
of justice. He did not believe in seating 
a drummer and a farmer at the same 
table—the farmer eating four times as 
‘much ag the traveling man and only pay- 
ing half the price—so he conceived the 
idea of making two dining rooms by 
drawing a rope. across one end of the 
room and stretching a sheet on it; and 
by using paper napkins on the private 
table, otherwise the same. Well we went 
under the rope and got our feed, but it 
is a question in my mind yet whether 
he charged twenty-five cents extra for 
‘that napkin, or whether it was to apply 
on the idea of stretching the line. The 
-most truthful landlord I ever saw was 
one who had up a sign, “Special prices 
to Drummers.” We found it out. He had 
one of the fifty-nine varicties of break- 
fast foods, and something that the bill 
of fare called home-made sausage. I will 
not dispute it, because anything makes 
sausage, and for dessert we had an 
orange, and he gave all of this for sev- 
enty-five cents. There is one of two 
things the matter, he either owes a bill 
and has got to pay it, or he is going to 
leave the country. I hope it is the latter. 
` But what is the use, anything is good 
enough for a drummer. 

It ig said that if you give a dog a bad 
name you had just as well kill him. Well 
the drummer has the name all right; and 
the lunch counter and the ninth class ho- 
tels have taken the job of execution; and 
the lord high executioner has passed the 

word down the line to make it “torture”: 
soup (Maud’s mixture), and steak off 
the neck is too good for him. Put him on 
a cot and cover him with a horse blanket. 
Traveling men have bought more houses 
than anybody; they pay on the install- 
ne amie two dollars per, but never get 


I OBJECT to the classification of the 
^ race, In Albuquergue there are a great 
m Mexicans and . Negroes. A Negro 
hotel porter went to the depot to meet 
the train but brought no suckers (drum- 
. mers) back with him. The landlord said, 
“What is the matter Bob. no customers?’’ 
“Dare was only two white men and one 
_ drummer got off dat train.” | W 
- - Down in Alabama two Knights of the 
Grip got off at.a small town one Sunday 
= pm., and were lugging their “satchels” 
up town. An old darky and her two-year- 
old daughter were out under the shade of 
‘the willow; the girl spied the two gentle- 
men of leisure walking. toward them and 
‘says: “Law, mammy, yonder comes two 
gentlemen,” - ee 
=- The old colored woman adjusted her 


glasses and looked at the men, then in. 


_ disgust said, “You fool, dem ain’t gentle- 
men, dem’s drummers.” = . i 

= We` wil admit that this specimen of 
-humanity ts a little different from most 
people. The wind may blow. and the 


_ grasshoppers and Populists take the. 


72 


when we struck a train load of 
_ that was not in the clear. It tore off the 

. side of our caboose. I do not remember Ž 
that anybody told us to jump, but when 


country but he never kicks; busincss is 
always good; he is an optimist first, last 
and all the time. If you will get a few 
of the boys on your executive board of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the people 
will know that your town is on the map. 
He may be a brick, but he is not a fossi, 
and he is jolly as a busted sailor. He 
makes three blades of grass grow where 
one did formerly; he is always on hand 
when a melon is to be cut, and is willing 


‘to take his chances with men and events 


and sometimes the chances are pretty 
great. I call to mind a few. 

One Sunday afternoon going from 
Durango to Silverton, Colorado, our 
train stopped suddenly on a bridge over 
the Las Animas River. On investigation 
we found that the track had spread. The 
engineer saw it in time to stop just as 
the wheels of the engine dropped down 
on the ties. It looked as though the bridge 
was about to wash out; we could go neith- 
er forward nor backwards; the river was 
a mighty ‘torrent. Something must be 
done at once so we got out and crawled 
along the ends of the cross ties till we 
got across the bridge; then waited three 
hours, like Nannie’s lamb, for a relief 
train. At another time we had just passed 
over the track near Ophir Loop when 
a snow slide came down and demolished 
the station house, sweeping box cars, 
track and everything in its course. “A 
miss is as good as a mile.” 

On my way from Denver to Billings, 
Montana, the baggage car caught fire 
and was uncoupled and left on a side 
track to its fate. The next morning I 
had checks in my pocket, but they were 
no more than counterfeit money to a 
hungry tramp. I was in Fernie, British 
Columbia, with washout and landslides 
on each end of the road, was “busted” 
and could get no money from my firm, 
and only three thousand miles from 
home. 

Was on the Santa Fe when she took a 
header below Lamar, Colorado. It was 
about one a.m. and, running about fifty 
miles an hour, we struck a washout. 


.After the jerks and jolts were over, I 


went to the door; it was jammed tight 
but by the gentle persuasion of an axe 
we got it open. I was first out, jumping 


from the high side of the chair car as 


she was tipped over and afterwards held 
by rope. It was a hot night but I jumped 
into zce a foot deep. When I struck the 
ground I thought I had struck a new 
world. There had been a cloudburst and 
a terrific hailstorm. The hail had washed 
upon the right of way. It was like jump- 
ing from a frying pan into an ice box, 
but in all this wreckage re were very 
few hurt. I have not spoken about the 
frightened ones, and J guess I will not as 
there were too many to count. . 
Leaving Kansas City one night some 
five years ago on a train bound for 
Pueblo, we ran square into a freight 


train that was standing across our) 


tracks. It was in a low cut, and when we 


struck the freight cars we knocked them 


onto the steep banks of the cut. They 


rolled back on us as we were plowing 


. through the wreck. The breaking of win- 
dows and the 
‘the coaches sound 


scraping of the sides of 
worse than a family 
quarrel. Nobody was hurt. I know of one 
ape who didn't grow any more after 


~ On board a caboose backing into the’ 
. Switch yard in Atlanta, Georgia, myself 


and the conductor’ were talking politics 


umber 


I came to my senses I was on the ground. 
The conductor may have helped me out 
of the caboose but I do not think so. 

A small town in North Dakota found 
that they had increased their population 
one evening by a drummer stepping off 
the passenger [train]. After tting 
through with my business I was told that 
I could catch a freight out of town about 
10 p.m. I got my three grips, weighing 
one hundred seventy pounds, down the 
track to about the place where the ca- 
boose should stop. I guessed right and, 
when the wheels stopped rolling, I 
crawled in. Conductor and brakeman 
were absent and the train pulled out in 
a few minutes. 

hen we were about a mile from 
town the conductor showed up. I guess 
he had indigestion or his liver was not 
working right; he could not accept 
money, ticket or cigars. I protested that 
it was dark and I could not find my way 
back; he said the rear of the railroad 
led to the town, and that as bright a 
countenance as mine should give me light 
on some subjects. I protested that I had 
lung trouble and that my muscles were: 
weak. He said I did not have to go back 
to town and, as he slowed down and 


- shoved me and my baggage off the train, 


he said he would not turn me out in the 
cold world and offered me some matches 
to build a fire. Well I will admit that I 
was a little mad, but I got over it in a. 
week or so. 

In British Columbia myself and two 
other boys took a hack to a town forty. 
miles inland. After staying there a day 
we caught another hack coming out, but 
after having gone about five miles the 
driver discovered he had too much load. 
He had about ten people and their bag- 
gage. He stopped and, through some pre- 
text of examining the springs, he took 
off the baggage of the three drummers 
while we helped him to adjust the diffi- 
culty. When all was fixed, he got on the 
box, cracked his whip and left. us and 
our baggage in the road. Yes, we said 
something to him as he drove away, but 
I do not remember what it was. 

I have a vivid recollection of a “tri- 
cycle” ride on a railroad in western 
Nebraska among the hills. I wanted to 
make the next town down the road and, 
as there were no trains that would p 
at my town for twenty hours, I employe 


a section foreman to take me to the next 


town on his railroad tricycle. It was one 
of the kind that worked by hand; he act- 
ed as engineer, brakeman and conductor. 
The moon was very bright, just getting 
up—was not yet above the sand hills; it 
was about seven p.m., one of those ideal 
nights. We had not gone far when he 
told me that the fast express going west 
was overdue and we were likely to meet 
it any moment. I asked him to take a 
side track and wait till she passed. He 
said no, we could see it in time to get 
off the track. I got a little nervous and 
I think he was too; we were making good 
time, sometimes pulling up a short grade 
and sometimes canne R27 Mouel 
We rounded quite a hill and the moon 
was not shedding any light on us, and 
all at once like a flash there was a ball 
of fire staring us in the face, Quick as a 
cat the foreman bbed the arm that 
controlled the smal! wheel of the tricycle, 
and yanked us over in a pie We were 
lying in a mudhole and the tricycle on 
top of us, waiting to hear the train go 
thundering by. After lying there a couple 


of minutes, the foreman raised up 

said. “I will be darned if that light was 
- not the moon!” This was a 
‘me. I learned that most of our trouble 


ood lesson to 
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Wreck on the Santa Fe, Arkansas Valley. 


and fears is a “man-in-the-moon.” 
A Boy’s Trouble 


ĄT THE OPENING of the Civil War 

(in speaking of it, please use the soft 
pedal on the word Civil) I was about five 
years old, being born in the South in 
1856. My peopie lived on the battle- 
ground. We had “Rebs” for lunch and 
“Yanks” for dinner, and sometimes both 
at once; then we had a little scrap or a 
running match. Well, between the two 
armies it was hard to know whether you 
would have anything to eat the next 
morning or not. They, in turn, foraged 
on us so often that the pigs never got 
ripe, and a hen was a stranger at our 
house for four years. The old one-eared, 
club-footed mule was all we had left in 
the way of saddle stock, and we rode 
him bareback. The soldiers convinced us 
that we did not need a saddle, at least 
they needed it worse than we did (they 
thought). Cows? Well, yes; there was one 
In our neighborhood but she had been 
trained to run everytime she saw a blue 
coat. There was an old man in our 
neighborhood who had a mule. He was 
so afraid the Union soldiers would get 
his mule that he used to put on a blue 
coat and a Yankee cap, then get a brush 
and thrash the mule for half an hour; he 
would then turn him loose and run after 
him with his blue coat on. The mule soon 
got so wise that a regiment of soldiers 
could not corral him. The old Reb fig- 
ured right; this procedure saved : the 
mule. 

The brass buttons on- the soldiers’ 
coats did not look so good to my un- 
trained eye as they do to the sixteen- 
year-old girls of today. I was just about 
big enough to be scared within an inch 
of my life everytime the soldiers ap- 
peared upon the scene, and when they 
got to shooting around the house I would 
go under the trundle-bed with the cats. 
In the fall of 1862, the Federals were 


Passing our house and the General saw . 


our pen of fat hogs; it did not take him 
long to decide that it was a good place 
to camp. Well,. the next morning all we 
had left of the hogs was the hair and toe 
nails, Did they pay for them? Well, not 
yet! But that was only fifty-one years 
ago, Perhaps Uncle Sam may have an 
ealargement of the heart yet 

Our friend, Post, of Battle Creek lived 
im the wrong day. He now has to adver 
tise to induce people to buy Postum; if 


ze had been doing business in the South - 
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in the sixties, his stock of drinks would 
have been bankrupt in a week. In those 
days there were old women in the South 
who would have knitted a pair of wool 
socks for a drink of coffee. 

There was one bad thing about the 
war; it destroyed our sense of tuste. For 
four years we could not distinguish the 
difference between sugar and salt. But 
all of our friends did not desert us. We 
had an old neighbor who could pass 
through the federal lines. He went to 
Nashville, Tennessee and brought us 
some coffee and salt. He did not adver- 
tise cut rates, but stood put—five dol- 
lars a pound for coffee, and fifty dol- 
lars a barrel for salt. He sold out his 
stock the first night, and the next morn- 
ing the soldiers could not have found a 
pound of either article with a search war- 
rant. 

We became more expert in: hiding 
things than a chipmunk. Barrels of mo- 
lasses, loads of corn, cows and horses all 
disappeared; as for a ham of meat, if 
we got hold of one it vanished as quickly 
as if a magician was manipulating it. 
I give you these incidents to show you 
that we needed no moving picture show 
to amuse us. And now you ask why the 
South does not vote the Republican 
ticket? 


WV/ITH ALL these pleasant memories 
YY’ still lingering in my mind, I decided 
to see some of the world while I was still 
quite young. I went to Florida and here 
fell in with a gentleman from Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire. We conceived the 
idea of collecting mockingbirds and tak- 
ing them to the northern market. We 
were successful in getting a great many 
young birds. Here is where I took my 


first lesson in raising a family; we drew > 


straws to see who would be cook ‘and 
who would be nurse. I got the short 
straw and the babies. I have often heard 
women pitied when they had to take care 
of twin babies, buf I had no sympathetic 
tears shed for me when I had to nurse 
four hundred young mockingbirds and 


ey had more different kinds of com- - 
n 


pia ts than an old maid. When begging 
or food they could. make more noise 
thin forty parrots and eat more than a 
drove of osfrich. For sixteen hours a day 
I wonld feed four hundred gaping 
mouths, making the rounds about.evary 
two hours and feeding every patient by 
hand. At last the time-came to ship. 
We took a train to Savannah, Georgia, 


‘tion in m 


. my litt 


and from here a boat for Boston; Now 
for an experience. The old man with me 
had asthma and could not help mo much 
but that did not make a great deal of 
difference after two hours. I did not. 
care whether the birds died or not. I had 
troubles of my own and I was not the 
only one; three of my comrades and my- 
Belf spent considerable time at the rear 
of the boat feeding the porpoise. _ 

But to get back to my bird family, I 
found them with all sorts of troubles. So 
serious were the troubles that the funeral 
processions were too close together to be 
observed with courtesy. We decided to- 
ward the last not to strap them to a 
board and tie a rock to their feet. ` 

Well, we got to Manchester, New 
Hampshire, with a few birds and, of 
course, they were all males and good 
singers. We advertised that we were 
ing out of business, but this was hardly 
necessary; another week would. have 
closed us out anyway as- our birds had 
contracted vermin on board the vessol. 
We doped them with grease and sulphur, | 
but arsenic or strychnine would have 
been better, ut any rate more humane. ` 

This was a good start for a boy on 
his first venture; I had learned how to 
nurse babies but not how to doctor them. 
After disposing of my crop of Jenny 
Linds, I was asked to tako in a soldiers’ 
reunion at North Weare, New Hamp- 
shire. I took the matter under consider- 
ation for a couple of days, I had not 
seen any blue coats for ten years, and I 
could hardly make up my mind to renew 
their acquaintance. I had a. vivid recol- 
lection of how they broke up my gray 
hen’s nest and took all the apples and 
peaches before they got ripe. But at last 
I decided to bury the hatchet and be a 
good Indian, | 

When I got off the train at North 
Weare I went up by the kitchen tent, 
where I spied a pot of pork and beans 
and caught the delicious and appetizing 
odor. (I had never seen nor inhaled the 
odor of baked beans before, but thought 
I could learn to love them without much 
trouble.) But about this time I caught 
sight of the blue coats. It was a ques- 
mind whether I should stay 
and eat the pork and beans or hike for 
the hills to save my scalp. After takin 
a second look, the men and the coats did. 
not look as tough as the ones I had seen 
in the South, so I decided to stay and cat 
brown bread and beans and drink real 
coffee, not the kind we drank during the 
war (burned wheat) and go it came 
about that I got on speaking torms with - 
the “Yanks” and finally mado up. i 

I found them to be real men, men wha 
had a heart and soul. I decided that their 
little pranks in the South were only the 
legitimate spoils of war; but still I could 
not oP wondering why the soldier took 

e red socke in 1883. I had a no- 
tion to ask one of them if ha did not have 
a boy about my age that liked red socks. 
. While at the reunion I contracted the 
mumps, but did not know it for a few ` 
days, In the meantime, I had gotten ac- 
quainted with a nice little Yankee lassie. 
She wanted to show the Southern “Kid” 
what a nice blueberry patch. they had. I 
had been boasting as to how I could eat 
blueberries and, to make my assertions 
good, I took about half a pint in my . 
mouth and proceeded to make a wine 

ress of myself. I did not.do it but once. 
f found out that mumps and blueberries 
would not mix. I did not want my girl to 
think that I wasa a tenderfoot or a 
“Hiker! so I told her that those were not 
e kind of blueberries I liked. There 


was plenty of persuasion brought to 
13. 


bear, that blueberries were good‘ for a 
young man, but all this flowery talk was 
of no avail. I cut my acquaintance and 


“hiked” for the doctor ship. 


EAVING New Hampshire and the 
be fields, I drifted down to Boston 
‘Where the people speak broken English 
and you have to.employ a private detec- 
tive to take you around town, and he has 
to carry a Rand-McNally map so he can 
bring you back to the place where you 
atarted, I thought the town was awful 
nice; but I did not like to start for a 
walk and meet myself coming back. The 
people have the reputation of being ener- 
getic. I suppose this is right but my ob- 
servation is that a man has to be a good 
guesser, also—he surely has to guess 
Whether he is S or going. Lord 
Cornwallis’ pigs must have had the blind 
staggers when they were employed to 
survey out the streets in this town. 

I like the snap and vinegar of the Bos- 
tonian; he sleeps on his arms (if he 
sleeps at all). He has reduced his routine 
of business to a system; he can tell you 
to a penny what it will cost to manufac- 
ture an article and to put it on the 
market. He is an expert at figuring im- 
ports and discounts and is posted on the 
markets of the world. He will take up a 
small thing and make it a big one by 
his snap and perseverance. He also has 
a taste for the beautiful. There are some 
elegant parks and statuary in this city 
that would be a credit to any nation. 

From Boston I headed for the sunny 
South, and stopped off at Yorktown, 
Virginia, and took in the centennial cele- 
brating the surrender of Lord Cornwal- 
lis. Here I made my first acquaintance 
with a gentleman of the road (I mean 
the jight-fingered gentlemen). I was at- 
tending a show; he borrowed my watch 
when I was not looking and did not take 
my address; therefore did not return it. 
Here, too, I learned the beauties of sleep- 
ing. in the open air. 

here was no hotel in town, and the 
eople who lived there did not care to 
orm our acquaintance, 50 we introduced 
ourselves to the fodder stack. Is it all 
right? I guess so, beats a feather bed, 
but makes more noise when you turn 
over than a two dollar spring mattress; 
but this is all compensated for when the 
former routs you out in the morning. 
You do not have to dress vourself, but it 
is well enough to look out for the bulldog. 
. We got enough of Yorktown in twenty- 
four hours, and a lot of us young fel- 
lows pulled out for the South. We checked 
up when we got to Welden, North Caro- 
linn. There was a county fair going on 
here so we loaded up on red lemonade and 
eanuts, and started out to have a good 
ime. I guess we had it, for the whole 
bunch was- “pinched.” Fortunately for 
us, the jail had been burned a few days 
before and we were sent to the court- 
house with a deputy shenff as guard. 
Well, that night was the time of our 
lives: we were all good Indians until the 
deputy sheriff fell asleep, sitting on the 
floor with his back to the door, then we 
proceeded to steal his gun and hide it. 
Before we woke him up we had ascer- 
tained that our room had used for 
. band practice, and the instruments of 
“persecution” were stil at hand. Onr 
deputy informed us that he was the 
trombone man. ' 

Well, we selected about a dozen of our 
party who had good l not much 
musical talent, but they were willing to 
learn. So we proceeded to render some of 
the popular airs. I guess we did fairly 
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Staw Day in Walla Walla, Washington. 


well, but there was no one to throw bou- 
quets; it was a little too early in the 
morning, being about four a.m. In about 
an hour the high sheriff showed up and 
found that we had captured the outpost. 
He took in the situation, formed our ac- 
quaintance, treated us to breakfast and 
interceded in our behalf so we could go 
on our way rejoicing. 


Odd Customs 


WHAT SEEMS perfectly natural in 
"Y one section of the country often 
seems very odd in another. In Walla 
Walla, Washington the town and county 
have what is known as “Straw Day.” 
This is a day of festivity. Everybody 
dresses up and comes to town on a load 
of wheat-straw, young people, old people, 
and the dogs. They fill up on red lemon- 
ade, have parades and a general good 
time. In the afternoon these loads of 
straw are hauled into the suburbs of the 
city and into the country and deposited 
in the roads. This is done in order to 
keep down the dust. The soil is very light 
ond rich and the dust becomes so deep 
in the roads that it is very disagreeable 
unless the straw is spread. : 

Salmon fishing on the Frazer and 
Columbia Rivers ıs very interesting (and 
sounds like a fish tale). Fish by the mil- 
lions go up the streams in the spring to 
spawn. They often go to the headwaters 
of these mountain streams where they 
will be safe from the depredations of 
larger fish. When the run starts in the 
spring it is usually very sudden. Today 
you may see no fish, and tomorrow the 
river may be alive with them. They liter- 
ally choke the stream some years. There 
is a vast difference in the run, and they 


‘are getting scarcer each year. There are 


two varieties: the hunch-back, and the 
sock-eye. The latter is considerably the 
finer grade of fish. Its meat is of a red- 
dish yellow. Durmg the fishing season 
you can see hundreds of boats at one 
sight. All seem to be the same size, and 
i the same. These boats are under 
strict i 
an 


vernmental regulation. There is 
icer in the fishing field to see that 
the law is carried out to the letter. There 


are very large packing houses all along 
the shore of the two rivers, where the 
fish are packed in cans as you buy them 
from your grocer. 

Halibut fishing is also very interest- 
ing. The halibut is a deep-water fish and 
is caught in the Pacific near Seattle, 
Washington and northwest of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. There is a ship which 
is known as the New Englander, that 
leaves Vancouver every Sunday night 
for a voyage up the coast returning Sat- 
urday night loaded with halibut. That is 
what I said, loaded. On Saturday night 
ond Sunday these are dressed and packed 
in ice and made ready to feed the hungry 
Yankee of Boston. 

Hop raising is the principal industry 
along the valleys of the coast in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. It is an interesting 
sight and very different from other kinds 
of horticulture. The first time I saw a 
hop-field I was “up in the air’ (I was 
on the Cascade Mountains). I did not 
know what I had found. It looked some- 
thing like a vineyard, but more like an 
old house that was being wrecked. I was 
like the Irishman when he saw his first 
railway train. “Be Gorry,”’ says Pat, 
‘and I tho’t ’twas a stame-boat runnin’ 
for water.” ? 

Well, I thought that I had seen the 
biggest pile of kindling that I had ever 
struck. There is an enormous amount 
of frame-work for the hops to run on. 
When looking down on this tangle of 
sticks and supports, it looks like a mam- 
moth spider web spread over the entire 
field. Hop-raising at one time was very 
profitable until the brewers of America 
got wise and learned to make beer so 
that it would taste all right, and make 
the drunk come without the hop-man’s 
assistance. There are still some hops 
used, but the leavening qualities are now 
assisted by foreign means. Never mind 
what it 1s, that’s not your business, 
anything makes hash. 

To a man in the rural districts of the 
North or South, it would seem very 
strange to see a huge tank being hauled 
along the road with a sprinkler attached, 
spewing and Ping oil on the ground. 
He would think that you were very ex- 
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travagant to be throwing away such 
good molasses, for the oil resembles New 
Orleans “black-strap.” This oil makes 
a fine road for light vehicles or auto 
driving, though it 1s hard to pull over 
with a heavy load as the wheels sink 
into the dirt and oil. This, of course, 
means a small hill in front of the wheels 
all the time, which has to be overcome. 
This system is now used extensively in 
Southern California, and in some towns 
in Colorado. The oil used is of a very 
cheap grade, costing only a few cents 
a barrel. This coating will last about a 
year, then you have to waste some more 
oil, like the man did the water out of 
a sprinkling cart in the city. A country- 
man came to town. He had never seen a 
street-sprinkler. He was sympathetic and 
accommodating. When he saw the water 
flying in all directions, he ran up by 
the side of the cart and cried, “Say, 
Mister, you are losing all your water.” 

This process of stacking hay is a 
novelty to a great many people, and 
as we are trying to instruct all people, 
we will tell you something of the process 
of stacking alfalfa. First the farmer 
uses an ordinary mower, then the sulky 
rake to put the hay into windrows. Here 
it is allowed to cure about twenty-four 
hours, then comes what is known to 
dealers as the ‘“bullrake.” This is 
mounted on three, and sometimes, four 
wheels. It has very long wooden teeth 
projecting out in front. These teeth 
catch under the hay in the windrow and 
push it along until there is an enormous 
ile that looks like a fourth of a wagon 
oad on the teeth. The driver then raises 
the teeth, and the hay is carried along 
on these teeth just above the- ground 
` to the stack. Here it is deposited on the 
teeth of the stacker. Now one horse with 


a windlass sweep stacker carries this | 


load-on top of the stack. This is a very 
fast way to handle hay. Two men and 
a boy can put up twenty tons a day by 
this process. 

There is a combination harvester and 
separator now built that requires the 
strength of about twenty-four horses to 
pull. This wonderful machine. cuts, 
threshes and sacks the wheat. The sacks 
are dropped off on the ground, as fast as 
filled. This machine is practical only in 
dry climate and when there is no danger 
of severe winds, as the grain must stand 
in the field until thoroughly ripe before 

starting the harvest. There are very few 
of these machines in use, not being con- 
sidered practical. | nE 


The state laws are now very ‘rigid in 


the West about compelling the dipping 
of sheep and cattle before they can be 
shipped from one state to another, un- 
less they are going direct to the slaugh- 
ter pens. The dipping is enforced to 
prevent contamination and it has proven 
to be v beneficial to the. stock sgo 
dipped, eleva the sheep from scab 


and the cattle from ticks. The concoction | 
used for the dip varies a great deal, but — 


it is usually a composition of coal-tar 
and sulphur. The coal-tar is used for 
cattle and hogs and the sulphur for 
heen. 7 

` Theo 3 firs 
in building a deep cement vat which is 
filled two-thirds full of water and the 
medicine, then thoroughly mixed. The 
ais lan l t a time can get 
rarmw e; only one a ! 
throngh and this one cannot turn back. 
He is forced to jump into the vat and 


is euumerged. In the case of cattle and 
hogs the sport is royal. They sometimes 
seriously object to this mode of yaad 

gs 


cedure, The method resorted to, by 
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tion of ‘dipping consists first. 


are now driven through a very © 


to keep out of the vat is often very 
amusing. SEN 
When it comes to dehorning cattle the 
excitement reaches fever heat. You must 
have a very strong chute to hold them. 
If not, they are the officers of the day. 
Some of the most amusing things I have 
ever seen happened around a ie 
and dehorning chute. You may imagine 
that a bony old range cow has no activi- 
ty or life, but when you confine her 
in a branding chute and ae to practice 
your art of surgery on her anatomy, 
she takes on new life. She will let you 
know that she was boyn “in the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 
A few years ago I had occasion to de- 
horn some meek-looking range cows. Our 
chute was not of the best; after secur- 


ing one of the most humble looking of © 


the breed, a big Kentuckian who had 
been accustomed to handling the domes- 
tic bossies of his home state volunteered 
to hold her head by putting his fingers 
in her nose. Eve i 


ness, we proceeded to disarm her of her 


weapons. One jerk of her head and our 
Kentucky friend—Oh! Where was he? . 


Ask of the winds and fragments that 
strewed the plains. When he got up we 
offered him a compass so that he could 
get his bearings. We tried to argue with 
him that he had stumbled over a stone 
or that he had been drinking some.of 
Robinson County’s best, but ıt was no 
use. We asked him to get a new hold— 


he declined. He said he would wait until | 
as Samson’s before. 


his hair got as long 
he undertook the job again. l 
. On one occasion we were much in 
need of milk and as the prairie was 
dotted with young calves and their 
mothers, we saw no reason why we 
should be thirsty. Though I suggested 
to my Kentucky friend the advisability 
of consulting 
fore eee to milk one of these 
‘OUTLAWS’,” he only asked for a rope 
and a good man to assist him. He se- 
lected an old cow that had been known 


as “Grannie” for several years. She was - 
driven into the chute and an inch and 


a half rope was thrown around her neck. 
As she was a muley (had no Ss 
friend felt brave and confident. 

she was let out of the chute, Grannie 
made for the ‘“Kanetuck,” head down 
and bawling. Did he run? Well, rather. 
He ran against time. “The Empire State 


Express” was not in it with him. You 


could play marbles on his coat-tail. Well, 


we finally got Grannie snubbed up to. 
the feeding-rack and called for volun-. 


teers to milk her. Every man had im- 


portant business elsewhere. | . 
At last a son of Erin was persuaded 


that there was no danger in a captive. 
A tin bucket was secured; the “Brave” 
adjusted his hip pants and took up his 
“Gee-string,’”’ pulled off his “sombrero” 
and said, “Saw, Grannie.” I do not know 


-how it occurred but I think that it was 


all because Grannie did not underatand 
English. When we untangled him from 
the tin and the barbed-wire fence we had 
to call a tailor to repair the punts, and 
apply the camphor 
drooping: spirits. 


A short time after this we had a public n 
sale of range cows. The cattle were be- | 
‘ing sold in bunches—25 to 50 in a lot. 


A couple of Russians approached me 
and ed if I would not 


certain cows and sell them separately 


-as they would like to bid on them. I told 
them in English as best I could that the. 
cows had never been nga the beauties — 


of civilization. They said, “We tie him 


and feed him’ slop,” I informed them 


anding ` 


_the end of the rope the pilin 


thing being in readi- . 


further in a cow taming business. 7 


who told a lie so often 
ebster’s dictionary ‘‘be- . 


-© a- remarkable . 


en. 


ttle to revive his- 


put up two- S 
- never been tried, 


that this variety of cow preferred cactus 
and mountain scenery. It was no use, 
they would have a cow for a peh | 

The auctioneer at last cried out, “Old | 


Speck sold to the Russian with the big 


blouse.” I offered to drive Old a he 
and her sister on horseback to. the Rus- 
sians’ camp. _ TF a 
“No,” they said, “we tame him now.” 
We knew there was something com- . 
ing. We could smell it in the aw, Wo > 
drove Old Speck into the branding chute. _ 
Here a rope was put around her neck © 


-and the Russians’ wagon driven nearby. 


The other.end of the rope was tied. to 
the wagon. When the bars were pulled 
Old Speck came out like sho was shot 
from a gun. The boss Russian hollered 


=- to “take up the slack.” The men on the 


rope endeavored to “heave to, and it — 
looked for a second as if we would have ` 
a tug-of-war, but when Speck got 2 : 
up of | 
the chariots in the Ben-Hur Chariot Raca — 
looked mild. Cow, wagon and Russians 


all in a pile. I don’t remember anyone 


having to toll the Russians to get. up 
and run. They scattered like a bomb had — 
been dropped in their midst. We tried 
to encouragy them and tell them the 
Worst was over, but we could see from 
their expressions that they would rather | 
face a regiment of Japs than to ae tae 
e 
were like the boy that caught the wild- 
cat—they wanted someone to help turn 
her loose, mer po x i 


Pipe Dreams — Bh ga 
HERE IS a. considerable difference © 

- between air castles and pipe dreams. 
Air castles are things we propose to do; 
pipe dreams are things we imagine we 
do. I suppose you have heard of the man 
that he got so 
after awhile he believed it himself. Old 
people are addicted to this mode of tell- 
ing stories. I guess I will a past 
master in a few years myself. I know of 
instance in Colorado ~ 

Springs. A street car conductor was | 
strolling up Cascade Avenue; he met up 
with a man from the East, became en- 
gaged in conversation and soon grew . 


familiar and confidential. Presently. the — 


conductor began telling of his ups and- 
downs in life, and. he wound up by 
pointing out a large, fine, stone 3 
worth about seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars and said to his companion, “There - 
is a house I was about to close a deal | 
for a few nights ago, but it all vanfxhed 
by the time you could ra your finger.” a 
“Oh, is that so, what. happened?” _ 
confess,” said the con- 


“Well, I will 


ductor. “THE ALARM. WENT OFF”. — 


We often meet men who have some 
great fantastic idea that is bound to | 
revolutionize the world. Patentees are - 
often found in this list, They get up. | 


‘some . insignificant {dex and haye 


patented, then they are excited beyond - 
control. They think the world is at their — 


feet and that they will be millionaires 


in a short time. =. ee 
_ Then there are the e Ait lata 

i e 
think, that is a` 


an enemy fo. society. 


work, it is so simp 
as simple as a 
this man e 
yo Poe nun for what he thinks. 
he {g worth, you could make a fortune. 


a or 


ouse - 


get some 


` Then again you find the optimistic 


man who is going to get rich all at once. 
He is about to turn a deal that will 
make him a fortune, but when he fails 
it 18 always the other fellow’s fault. 
But. never mind, that same man will 
have up another scheme before the moon 
changes and the last one will be better 
than the first. I would not mind soar- 
ing in the aerial regions like this man if 
it were not for. taking chances on com- 
ing down on his parachute when his 
balloon explodes. The trouble with this 
man is, he is like the party who has 
been painting the town red—he sees 
double. He is A-1 in multiplication and 
has graduated in addition, but strange 
' to say he never saw the subtraction 
. table. : 
Did you ever stop to consider what a 
glorious thing it is that all perp are 
. not created alike? If we all had the 
game ideas, the same disposition, the 
game tastes, the same likes and dislikes, 
~ we would be in a worse mixup than was 
. ever experienced at-the Tower of Babel. 


Think what a predicament you would be | 


in if we should all want the same horse 
or the same. auto, the same house and 
the same wife. I beg to be excused! 
We often hear remarks like the fol- 
© lowing: a ; 
. “I don't know why they ever did 
guch a thing.” 
- “I don’t understand what he was think- 
ing about.” | 

“I wouldn’t do it if I were in your 
place.” | 

We think it strange because other 
people do not see things as we do. We 
call them cranks and they call us fools 
and the honors are even. We are both 
right from our individual standpoints, 
but always remember that the other 
fellow has as good a right to his views 
as you have. You wear green glasses 
and he wears blue; consequently, ob- 
jects: do not look the same. 
But there would be some good features 
and a great deal of satisfaction if this 
iden of sceing things alike should pre- 
vail, You and 
read the same figures; 2,000 pounds of 
coal would be a ton; when the doctor 
- made a mistake and killed you he would 
at least pay for the burial; 16 ounces 
would be a pound and 36 inches a yard; 


the public officials would handle our 
cash like it was their own; the peniten- 
tinries would have doors with locks on 


them—at present it is no more trouble 
to got out than to get i. 
. Speaking of justice, that reminds me— 
what is justice? As commonly applied, it 
is self-interest taking advantage of cir- 
cumstances. If your Judgment is imposed 
upon, and circumstances taken advantage 
of, you are beat out of, say, a thousand 


= dollars in the deal. You then go to the 


~ guilty party for amends. He will at once 
proceed to prove to you that he is the 
most honest and conscientious man in the 
country. My observation is, the best time 
to rectify a mistake is before zt 27s made. 
People often deceive themselves about 
their honesty. Some imagine they 


are 
_» honest because they pay their debts. This - 
© is a very poor criterion. You have to pay 


| your debts so as to keep your credit 
good; in other words, you are not 2 
“dead beat? A man who will not lie, 


use deception or impose upon you. 


through influence,. is honest. Here is 2 
' good opening for a correspondence school 


E. you can get the people to practice 


= what you teach. >. > - 
My ideas of justice do not always 


` coincide with other people's. I want to- 


cee 


the meter man would both © 


chickens. 
-. about turkeys. It costs $4 to raise a 


put down a sidewalk; the city engineer 
says it must be six feet wide and on a 
certain grade. I want to burn trash in 


my backyard; the policeman says no. J 


have a lot I want to build a house on to 
cost $2,000; the building inspector says 
I will have to borrow $1,000 more and 
put up a $38,000 house. There is a dog 
that kills my chickens and I would like 
to shoot him but I dare not. I am a 
carpenter and I want to paint my house; 
the painters’ union says no. _ 

After thinking the matter over, I 
have decided not to criticise the man who 
married a red-headed woman, keeps a 
yellow dog and lives in the sod shanty 
on the prairie. He is twenty-one years 
old and has the right to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. But one thing is sure, I am 
not going to try to beat him out of his 
job. He has too much liberty, which is 
just about as bad as not enough. He has 
the liberty of driving seventeen miles for 
a load of cottonwood and he has the 
privilege of sending his children seven 
miles to school. He has more of the free 
air of America than he needs—the wind 
by actual count blows eleven months and 
twenty-two days in a year. When he 
goes to bed at night he is soothed to 
sleep by free music furnished by the 
coyote band. His corn was a little yellow, 
and his oats were not the best; the skunks 
caught his chickens and the coyotes had 
eaten his lambs; but still he had a look 
of cheerfulness and defiance. 

I asked him if he had always lived on 
the ranch. 

“Oh, no. I had a home in town. I moved 
out here last year.” 

“Did you sell your home in town?” 

“No; I just left it to be divided be- 
tween the tax collector and the plumber. 
My only consolation is that it -will not 
pay both of them.” 

“So you like the ranch, then?” 

“Yes. I am far enough away so my 
neighbors do not know everything about 
my business; it is too far out for the 
collector to call very often; I do not 
have to read the stale news faked up 
by some reporter in the daily papers. 1, 
however, take the weekly paper. But I 
notice here of late that all the tele- 
graphic news and principal events hap- 
pen the day the paper goes to press. I 
think this is a mistake of the office boy. 
Another advantage out here is that, if 


any of the children get sick, instead of 


‘phoning for the doctor I go and read 
last year’s almanac all about the won- 
derful cures wrought by some medicine. 
This does no one any harm, since I can- 
not get to the drugstore to w the dope. 
The next morning the sgun is shining, 


the birds are singing, the children are 


well and I have my $2.50 in my pocket. 
“I had a telephone line out here until 
about a month ago, but the news got 
so badly tangled up on the barb wire 
fences and the prairie wind that it 
sounded like cats fighting and you could 
put no more confidence in it than in 
neighborhood aa So I took the darn 
thing. down. have no telegraph or 
telephone now. All I can do is to tell 
my woman, and her “wave system” is not 
understood by our neighbors. Safe? I 
guess I am!” oe 


I TOOK a liking to this old fellow and 


decided to sto 
drink some real bu 
the milkman sells) and eat yellow-l 
I also found out som 


with him awhile, 


tarkey that you can sell for $2.50, unless 
the grasshopper crop is long and your 


fore the coyotes went to 


rmilk (not the kind 


neighbor has a wheat-field near by. And 
as to ducks! I erimented on one a 
little and found that by feeding him 
every twenty minutes, and giving him 
water every hour, he could eat his 
weight in corn in two days without the 
need of any dyspepsia tablets. 

I got on good terms with the lady of 
the house. She showed me how she made 
butter to sell. I found out that it was 
not always carelessness that caused the 
farmers’ wives to leave so much water 
in the butter, nor was it an accident 
that gave it such a salty taste. She final- 
ly got so confidential that she told me 
water and salt were cheaper than but- 
ter fat! I did not know at first whether 
this was correct or not, but I went off 
behind the house and figured it out. She 
is right. 

The billy goat and the farmer both 
wear chin whiskers, but I do not consider 
this any sign of relationship. The only 
similar characteristics I could discover 
was that they both inclined to butt in. 
I was consulting the market report in 
the Farmers’ Rural Visitor, when he 
asked me which brought the highest 
price—a city dude or a Rocky Mountain 
canary. 

Well, we patched up our difficulty 
and I promised to assist him to build an 
addition to his sod shanty. Lumber was 
a little scarce but we got hold of an 
old drygoods box and made a door. A 
few fence posts made excellent jambs. 
For walls we took a plow and turned 
over the sod about three inches thick, 


then with a spade cut it into bricks 


about fourteen inches long. These we 
piled one upon the other, leaving a hole 
14x18 for a real glass window. It was 
easy to build but when it was completed 
it looked like the house that Jack built, 
and we had to keep the cows away from 
it until the grass dried up and blew 
away. 

We were both green at this kind of 
house building, and we decided to leave 
off the plastering, especially as we had 
nothing but adobe to plaster with, and 
we forgot to wire it for electricity. The 
floor was the best thing about it. This 
was made of pure, unadulterated dirt, 
and instead of using a planer to level 
down the bumps we used a hoe. 

A few days after this we were asked 
to a house-raising by a neighbor fifteen 
miles to the south. No, this was not his 
nearest neighbor. He had one only twelve 
miles to the east from whom he bor- 
rowed coffee. | 

Well, we got up the next morning be- 
bed. We roused 
old Billy and Maud from their dreams, 
threw the harness on, and were on our 
way before daylight. When we arrived 
at the neighbor’s home, all the mechanics 
were there ready to sling mud. They 
sized me up as a tenderfoot and put u 
a job on me. They said the easiest wo 
was carrying the hod and as I was not 
accustomed to hard work I had better 
take it. I bit. I swallowed the bait, hook 
and all. | 

The first attempt was a flat failure. 
I filled the hod with the “doby” and 
started to the house, but I had the hod 
wrong end to, and the thin mud slid out 
of the open end, over my shirt and into 
my trousers. The whole crowd then 
laughed boisterously at my predicament. 
This goes to show how little respect gome 
people have for their fellow-men. It took 
me quite a while to see where the fun 


= came in. I was like the Englishman who - 


listened to one of Mark Twain’s capital 
stories. When Mark was through with 
his yarn everybody laughed and ap- 


| Old Weat 


plauded except the Englishman, who 
looked at the story-teller in amazement. 

Ten days afterwards they met again. 
The Englishman came up smiling. “Mr. 
Clemens,” he said, “have this cigar. I 
just thought how ridiculously funny that 
story was that you told ten days agol” 

Well the work progressed fine. We 
made the adobe into bricks and laid 
them in the sun to dry. This brick is 
about five inches broad and ten inches 
long when dry, and is good and hard. 
The walls are made of these bricks and 
plastered inside and out. Big beams run 
through the house at the eaves and the 
roof is covered with slabs. On top of these 
slabs dirt is shoveled to a depth of about 
eight inches. When it is finished, you 
have a house that is warm in winter 
and cool in summer, a regular adobe 
palace, the kind you find in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

We stayed all night with the neighbor 
and early next morning saddled up the 
best steeds on the ranch for a coyote 
chase. With twenty greyhounds at our 
heels, we had not gone far when ey 
jumped a coyote out of a dry cree 
bed. Now for the sport! At the risk of 
your life, but no time to think of that, 
you dig your spurs into your horse— 
exercise your lungs—and are off in pur- 
suit. A man who can’t halloo has no 
business going on a coyote hunt. I yelled 
so hard I scared myself. 

I was riding a little gray horse that 
could jump gullies, ravines and small 
creeks, faster than you could count them. 
It was said by the cowboys that this 
horse could turn on a spot the size of 
a saddle blanket. We went pell-mell for 
three miles, then our friend, the coyote, 
got in an old creek bed and the dogs 
lost him for a time. At last he was 
chased out by two greyhound pups about 
nine-months old. Well of all the barking 
and yelping I ever heard, these pups 
did it when they saw the prey. 

Now for the home stretch. Level 
ground and a fair field, Sue in the lead 
and Buck a good second, with only a nose 
over old Ben. When the quarter is 
reached all three dogs are abreast, coyote 
twenty feet in the lead—dogs no time 
to bark—men no time to holler. All you 
could do was to put spurs to steed and 
lean forward. Ah! There! Buck grabs 
a ham. Now for a short and decisive 
fight. The dogs at both ends string him 
like a tug-o-war. A few yelps and he is 
gone to the happy hunting ground. 


Cow Punching or Cattle Raising 


Y PROMISED to give you a sketch of 
the cattle business and cowboy. Well 
the Devil is not as black as he is painted 
in some of our ten-cent novels. The 
writers would have you believe that the 
cowboys did nothing but ride buckin 
horses and kill Indians: This you wi 
find is a mistake if you ever undertake 
to follow one of these Knights of the 
Saddle. The. cowboy is a hard worker 
and undergoes many hardships. He 
braves all sorts of weather, rides 
throngh rain and snow, over hills and 
rocks all day and comes back to the 
ranch house at dark to find the corral 


broken, saddle horses gone, and the steers- 


mixed with the SA a He has to cook 
his own supper and lie down to sleep 
on a bed that has not been made for a 
week; gets up in the morning and ner- 
farme the duties of cook and chamber- 
maid without soap, dishrag or broom; 


yel with all this he is good-natured and. 


freL of care, 
The cowboy of the West no longer car- 
rics his six-Shooter. He 18. sometimes a 
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Farming in tho Wost 


little noisy when he gets into town and 
is “tanked up,” but that is because he 
has been tied down to his task of round- 
ing up ‘“dogies’” and isolated from so- 
ciety. A cowboy or man is an unknown 
quantity. You can see him in his village 
or on the range in his chavs and spurs 
and you could not tell whether he is 
working for sixty dollars a month, or 
whether he owns the one thousund steers 
he is rounding oe And if you see him 
in the ayi it will not tauke you long to 
find out that he is frec hearted and has 
some dignity. You will find him regis- 
tered at the best hotel, and in every 
respect he has the bearing of a gentle- 
man. In fact, he can afford to be, tor the 
last five years the profits in cattle- 
raising have been great. 

A good four-year-old steer is worth as 
much as a horse. The only thing that 
worries the cowman is range and water; 
the range is being badly cut up by the 
settler and the hoe is more to be feared 
than the six-shooter. The cattleman now 
has to fence his pasture to keep his stock 
off the farmer, whereas formerly they 
ran at large, with a brand on them as 
big as a saddle blanket., 

There is another thing about the cat- 
tle business, the long-horned steer is 
rapidly passing and the roan and buck- 
skin is a thing of the past. The steer 
that is put on the market now is nearly 
twice as heavy as his former brother 
was, and he has discarded his mottled 
face for a white one, and has almost 
entirely lost his “snort” and fighting 
propensities. 

The average American takes great 
pride in his dieni and the social posi- 
tion he occupies. This is true as far as 
humanity is concerned. But before he 
swells up too much let him examine the 
progress made by the western steer. 
Here is a gentleman without royal blood 
which has with one grand leap landed 
in the most select circles—a full fledged 


- autocrat disdaining to associate with the 
* common 


„herd of mankind: If you have 
any business to transact with him, you 
will have to make an appointment to 
mec him at the festive ard of the 
rich. ' 

Ia Honesty the Best Policy? 


honesty is the only policy. To ac- 


complish and enjoy is the aim of life. - 


You cannot enjoy unless your actiong 
and purposes are honorable. It- is for 
your own advancement and standing. To 


A i , In judging 
JJONESTY is not the best policy— A E E epeye 


be honest is the hoight of self-respect. 
Honesty gives you position and prestige. 
With position and prestige you can ac- 
complish wonders. Without honesty you 
can take petty advantages and secure 
your nims and desires for a time, but it 
will reflect on you and do you ten dol- 
lars worth of damage where it did you 
five dollars worth of good. 

You may find it hard to be honorable | 
in all your dealings.: First look over 
the pending deal, into the future. You 
can use the present parties’ influence to 
turn a better deal later on. This is what 
is called business policy and is what 
gives our businessmen standing, and the 
nation credit. : 

I have little faith in the man who is 
honest for fear the Devil will get him;: 
he is liable to take chances on the Devil 
being asleep, then you'll get a skinning 
that you won’t forget in a hurry. 

Dishonesty is like insanity; you can- 
not leave the decision to the party per 
petrating the act. The man who.is in: 
sane claims to be the smartest man in 
the county, and oftentimes he is very 
cunning in some things. So the most dis- 
honest man in your neighborhood de- 
fends his acts, and often makes a good 
argument in: his own behalf. You fre- 
quently see people take stands that to 
you are perfectly ridiculous, They con- 
tend that they are right. and we are 
compelled to admit that they appear to- 
be honest in their arguments and con- 
victions. Now who shall be judge of the 
situation, yourself or they? Tso. men 
have a lawsuit. Why? Beeause each 
thinks he is right; but when the court 
hands down the decision we find they 
are both wrong. What, then, Is tquity? 
It is the decision as rendered by law or 
the general public and not by individu- 
ols. An interested individaal is not in 
a position to judge as to the actg or in- 
tentions of his opponent. If people would 
only consider that it is possible for them 
to make a mistuke as readily as their 
opponents, then we would have less 
bickering. ple eee ORE 

The only way you can judge people, 
or yourself, is by established customs 
or laws. Here is where people make the 

their own ac- 
tions they are governed by opportunities 


se) Alenations: they are controlled by 
and inclinations: © I ea ana hot by 


ished by law of prece- ` 


: patr t principle in chil- 
dence, This dishonest Pr thera) selfish. 


ness; but when the child gets to be a 
man and steals a horse, he is called a 
thief. When a child tells an untruth it 
is called a “story.” When he does the 
same thing oy toe later, he is a 
liar, When a child deceives you, the 
parents say it is “cute.” When he is 
grown to manhood and forges a check— 
what is it then? When a servant girl 
takes a stickpin or ring from her em- 
loyer it is theft. When the lady of the 
ouse goes down to one of the big stores 
and shoves a silk waist into her shop- 
lifting bag, it is kleptomania. Now 
where are you going to draw the line? 
There is no distinction; it is all the 
Bame principle, from the cradle to the 
grave, in the hovel, or in the palace; 
it is nothing less than thievery and 
Sa a born in.the man—in your 
childa—and can only be eradicated b 

education and proper training. Teach 
the child to think and show him the 
consequences of misdeeds. It does no 
good to tell your boy not to do a thing 
because it is wrong. What does he care 
whether it is right or wrong; these words 
have no meaning to him. Teach him by 
sd bg lessons to respect the rights of 
other people. Take him to the jail and 
show him the criminals, and explain to 
him the cause of their troubles. You may 
not think that your boy needs suc 

forcible examples, but remember you 
are the parent, and cannot see the ex- 
tent of his faults. 

Men who are always taking advantage 
of circumstances to deceive and rob their 
fellowmen do so because they think they 
can “get away with the goods,” and 
when they succeed a time or two, they 
grow more daring and take greater 
chances. If you would stop to think that 
others just as smart as they are have 
tried the same games and been caught, 
they possibly would not be so reckless. 
The rat may steal the bait once, and he 
may not even succeed the first time, but 
there is one thing dead sure, if he keeps 
it up the trap will win. You may de- 
ceive the man you are dealing with once, 
but not the second time. You have to 
advertise for a new “sucker,” and that 
is expensive. If the thieves in our jails 
had worked for $1.00 a day while in 
prison, they could have bought more 
goods than ey have ever stolen. A man 
holding a public trust may deceive the 
people once or twice, but he will not 
get the chance again. A merchant may 
gell a pair of trousers by deception, but 
he will not be able to sell the coat and 
vest to match. The monkey stole the 
bull-pup’s dinner once—only once! 


The Far West 


pI YOU EVER stop to think of the 
vast difference in the size of eastern 
and western states? Someday when you 
are looking at a map it will be very 
interesting to do some figuring—see how 
many eastern states you can put inside 
of Montana, Wyoming or Colorado. A 
traveler going to Frisco from Boston has 
just started west when he gets to Chica- 
go. This trip would be very monotonous 
if it was not for the change in scenery— 
corn-cribs' in Nebraska, five hundred 
fect long; the thousands of sheep in 


Wyoming; the vast herds of cattle in > 


Nevada; the blooming fruit trees in 
-Colorado constantly keeps the tourist 
pulling the shade back to drink in the 
sights; It is money well spent to take 
a trip to the Far West. It is a t 
education, better than a post uate 
course and will make you broader 
‘minded, enthusiastic and patriotic. 
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Descent into the Grand Canyon. 


To a traveler who has made a business 
of investigating conditions, the West ap- 
peals very strongly. The resources are 
so vast in every branch of industry, and 
to see the vigor with which the people 
take hold of these industries and enter- 
prises, if you have a meritorious propo- 
sition: it is no trouble to get money to 
carry it to completion. 

There is a broad-gauge principle of do- 
ing business in the West. You ask why 
this is so. Simple, the people who had 
the nerve to brave the hardships and pri- 
vations of the West fifty years ago were 

ople who had unlimited courage, were 

road minded and optimistic. These 
people while rough in their manners 
were the bone and sinew of the Ameri- 
can people. The fearful, the timid, and 
the tenderfoot stayed back at home. The 
offspring of these first pioneers are the 
men and women of the present popula- 
tion. | 
If we have a house to sell, a ranch 


to.sell, a train of cattle to sell, we ap- 


proach a Nea ela buyer and say, 
“Hello, Bill, I want to sell you my 
cattle.” 

Bill will not say, “Well, I guess I am 
not in the market” 

No, you will hear him say, “What do 
you want for them, spit it out.” 

He does not have to take it under ad- 
visement and ask all of his kinfolks if 
he should buy them. I have known deals 
where strangers have met and within one 
hour hnve traded or sold real estate 
amounting to $100,000. Nearly every- 
body has confidence in his own judg- 


ment and is willing to take chances on 
an investment on short notice. There is 
an ease and freedom in the West that is 
found nowhere else; people are more 
sociable; there are not so many dividing 
lines and hair splitting technicalities 
as in the older parts of the United 
States. People have respect for overalls 
in this section of the country because the 
man inside of them may be worth half 
a million. 

Now as for investments in the West, 
it is surely the country of possibilities. 
The land is almost invariably rich; and 
the products have a ready sale in our 
cities. At the present there is not 
enough raised to supply home consump- 
tion. The land will improve in fertility 
from year to year as the soil is fed by 
loam and volcanic ash every time irriga- 
tion water is run over it, no fertilizer 
ever needed. The country is being opened 
up very fast. New irrigating schemes 
are constantly being completed, reclaim- 
ing thousands of acres of land. | 

While we are speaking of irrigated 
lands, I want to caution you about buy- 
ing lands under a ditch until you have 
investigated thoroughly as to the water 
rights of the ditch owners. I do not want 
to infer that all canal companies need 
watching, but some of them do. There 
are cases where the canal or water 
company sells too much water, more than 
they can deliver. There are canal com- 
pons who have to depend wholly upon 

ood water to fill their reservoir. This 
is not a safe proposition, inasmuch as 
some years there may be a scarcity of 
snow in the mountains, and the older 
ditch companies in time of scarcity of 
water are entitled to the water first, 
leaving the new or last ditch company 
short. There are several government irri- 
gation systems now in operation that are 
very good for the homesteader. He can 
homestead the land subject to irrigation 
and then buy his water from the Gov- 
ernment, and get a long time on the 
deferred payments of his water rights. 

Dry ranching offers a grand oppor- 
tunity to the man who has a few hundred 
dollars in cash to invest in cattle or 
sheep. The farmer can plant fifty to 
one hundred acres in milo maize, sugar 
cane, kaffir corn or Spanish peanuts; 
these crops are easily raised and make 
ample feed for his cattle or oie in 
winter. In the summer his stock have 
free range and it is astonishing how they 
grow into money. 

As for health—well, a doctor has to 
be a politician or a grafter to live and 
sometimes he is an expert at all. There 
is an old maxim that “Health is better 
than wealth,” but it is nice and not very 
inconvenient to have both. If this climate 
and water does not bring you health, 
you had better go to the glue factory 
and get a bid on yourself. I know a man 
who came to this country twenty-seven 
years ago; at that time he only weighed 
eight pounds, now he weighs one hun- 
dred eighty-five. 

A man told me he would not mind 
living in the West if we were more 
civilized and did not have such a hard 
time to make a living. On the point of 
civilization, I told him he was mistaken, 
that the college boys wore long hair and 
played football just the same as in the 
East, and that we gave the women a 


_chance to vote before he did; if this is 


not progress, please let us know, we are 
always open for an argument. And ag for 

ing a living, that is no trouble when 
you know the password. Every man 
should. have Jearned this in the school 
of experience. A man is like a piece of 


Old West 


steel, the more you hammer him the 
tougher he gets. | 


My advice is that, when your children | 


marry, send them far enough away so 
they cannot hear a pig squeal at your 
house. Teach every young man to stand 
alone. He has got to stand before he can 


walk; give him encouragement, but do- 


= not supply him with a gocart. Too much 
assistance is worse than none. 

This brings to mind the story of “how 
to make a pup.” A boy and his father 
were training a pup how to be vicious. 
The boy was holding the pup and the 
-old man was teasing him. At last the 
pup got loose and grabbed the old man 
and was chewing on him in great shape. 
The old man hallooed for the boy to 
take him off. “Oh, Pop, do not be in a 
hurry, it is tough on you, but it is the 
making of the pup.” 

We welcome all progressive people to 
the land of sunshine and wild roses, but 
we do not want the kind that has a swell 
head and a limber pocketbook; he had 
better exchange his head for a back- 
bone, and persuade his old man to swap 
pocketbooks. | 
= We notice that some of the fathers 
in the East are getting wise. I heard of 
a case lately that fits the subject and the 
occasion. A father had a very trifling 
son. He gave him twenty dollars and told 
him to go as far west as it would take 


him. He came to Chicago, and wrote the | 


Governor that he was out of money. His 
father sent him twenty more and told 
him to go on west; he came to Denver 
and wrote back for more money. The old 
man sent him twenty dollars more and 
told him to go on west; he came to 
“Frisco” and wrote for. more money, 
saying that he was dead broke and afoot. 
_-The old man did not send him any more, 
but told him to go on west. : 
~ There- have been big changes in the 
West in the last twenty. years. The miner 


has learned the value of money, the 


“western steer has lost his horns,. the 
cowboy has swapped his six-shooter for 
a diamond stickpin, the ox-team has 
been sold to the packers to be converted 
_ into. country sausage and 
have been invested in an auto, the buf- 
falo has gone where all good Indians go, 
and haystacks grow in his stead. The 
gentleman with the black mask, who for- 
merly held up banks and stage coaches, 
has either bit the dust, or made arrange- 
ments with the warden of the pen to boss 
the rock pile, and the yellow-back blood 
and thunder novel can no longer use the 
' West as a moving picture show.  .. © 


How to Judge a Man 


- 2 from. the shoulder. To be able to read 
human nature is one of the greatest as- 
sets you can possibly possess. It will make 
you money, enable you to be more agree- 
able and- to accomplish your purpose 
with ease and to be able to know ata 


glance’ where your man: stands. What 


people say, does not always indicate their 
“meaning. Action speaks louder than 


werds. There is not one man in a hun-. 
dred who can hide. his thoughts.or in-. 


tentions as to what his purpose is, or 
the decision he is about to make. 
While there is no infallible -rule by 


which to weigh your man or woman, : 


there ore rules that are almost as. sure 
as two and two making four; the human 


cze ès a window to the soul, and speaks - 


23 plainly as n college professor. A man 
cr Boman with a quick movement of the 


eve !8 quick and impulsive and Hable 


so change their mind; if you want to do 
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the proceeds | 


_ theoretical 


EP THIS CHAPTER I wish to strike 


business with them do it while they are 


interested in your proposition; if they 


have time to reflect they are liable to 
take another notion. Be 
Do not trust a person who cannot 
look you squarely in the eye. He is 
treacherous and deceptive and will lie 
to you; his word of honor amounts to 
nothing. er e 
The man with a cold gray eye is all 
right when you get his confidence. He 
is careful and..suspicious. You cannot 
impose on him, he is matter of fact, and 
when he tells you anything it is usually 
the truth, but he may not tell you the 
whole truth. You may have to read be- 
tween the lines.. He is usually shrewd 
and reserved, does not talk much, but is 


watching every move you make. So be 


on your guard, do not try to deceive him, 
you are likely to fail. He is practical 
and makes a good partner in. business, 


‘but he will expect you to be on the job 


and do your part. He makes no bustle 


in life, and does. not try to show off to - 


attract attention. A woman that has this 
kind of an eye is inclined to be reserved 


and sometimes a little dull in conversa- 
tion, but will not talk about her neigh- 


bors. ; — | 
`- Black eyes are quick to penetrate, and 
to think. Women of this type are usually 
fluent conversationalists and attractive, 
are good dressers, but are pretty. high 
strung. She is willing to do her house- 
work, but needs no boss. 

Men with dark or black eyes are deep 
thinkers and schemers, quick to detect 


the trend of events, and make good 


financiers. As a rule they cannot work 


‘for wages but want to be free and in- 


dependent. You had better keep a 
weather eye open when you are dealing 


with one, he is liable to show you more 


than is in the proposition. He is enthusi- 
astic himself, and is apt to get you ex- 


cited, cause you to invest too deep. This 


man makes a good salesman and is a 


success among the ladies. I would not — 


care to trust him at the head of a de- 


ek with many people under him, 
e is apt to intimidate his subordinates. 


He should be in a business of his own. 


_ The person who has a. great deal of- 
white in the eye is usually easy to get 


along with. They are not meddlesome, 
will do their duty and stay within their 


bounds, are not very fluent talkers, nor — 


deep thinkers. | mos cee E 

The large full eye, one that seems to 
bulge out, is very. fluent if educated, is 
usually well posted and is a 
panion; though they are sometimes more 
than practical. They make 
good college professors and lecturers. 
If you .are posted on your points of 


argument you .can ‘influence. them by . 
hard facts; but not by arguments, be-. 
cause they see the point you are attempt- - 
ing to make and have a line of defense- 


framed to counteract your proposition 
before you can make your point. 

_The pale blue eye is usually of a bad 
disposition, domineering and selfish, and 
I would not care to trust it too 
would not enter into a- co-partnership 
with it. This is not saying that they are 
all so inclined. I am speaking of. the 


_ generality of men, there are exceptions 


to all rules. net 
As to the outward actions: Do not 


trust a man who, when he passes you, 


keeps throwing his head around to lock 
at you. It is all right for him to take 
one look, but if he takes more than one, 


J would want to watch him a little, Dp i (CHARLEY BOYD was as fine a a 


not truat a man who looka at sjou under 
Ata eyebrows with his head tuc : d ee ; 


he is treacherous. ‘Do:not trust a man 


erites and vipers > > 


respect for a gambler than a h 


. threshold. 


good com-. 


far. I sy 


© or woman who tries to flatter you and. 


agrecs to all you say; they are hypo-~ 

Do not trust a man who is quick to 
make promises before he thoroughly in~. 
vestigates your position. He either is not 
sincere, or is not capable of judging. ` 
A man that is too willing to give advice — 


usually has nothing to give. Do not trust — 
‘men or women who have a lot of secrets - 


to tell you, and who talk about their. 
neighbors or their competitor. The man — 
or woman who tells suggestive stories 


about their competitors or -neighbors — 


needs to be watched; they are trying to © 
get into Regs confidence and make you | 
believe they are a model. They are a: 
model of mischief and deceit. =. > > 

If I want advice on any point, I will ~ 


go to a man who is not prone to talking 


his business or about his competitor. - 
Above all beware of a.man who boasts 
of his honesty; he will not rob your 
hen house, but he will deceive you and ` 
has no conscience if he gets the advan- . 

The hypocrite, above all men, is. the 
most: despicable; ho is worse than the 
coyote. He tries to get your confidence 


‘and then betrays you. All honest men 


honor a fighter. Candor and honor are 
the two most adored virtues of the hu- 
man race. A man or woman without. 
honor. never attained to any degree of 
standing in a neighborhood. They can | 
deceive for a while but it will come out, 
A dime’s worth of sapolio will go a lon 
way toward removing dirt, grease an 
stains; but a thousand dollars worth 
of sulphuric acid will not remove spots — 


front a hypocrite and liar; the more you 


rub the worse they shine. I have more — 
) ocrite. 
he gambler makes no pretensions to 
be honest, he merely dares you to play | 
his game. The hypocrite is like the spider | 
after the fly; he invites you into. his - 
parlor, but the combination lock fastens 
with a snap as soon as you cross the . 
ry to learn him; his man~.. 
ners are usually suave and polite, he ig 


a gentleman in. appearance, a thief in . 
disguise; you seldom see him in the pen, © 


he generally keeps within the bounds of 


-. the law, though he is often on tho brink. 


He surely gets no comfort out of life, 
but it is not because his conscience hurts | 
him; it is because he is afraid of being | 
cornered. — re S er eee 
If you are introducing yourself to a. 
man, or being formally in uced by a: 


friend, and on offering to greot him by :. 


shaking hands, he puts out his hand 


: about six inches from his body, and lets _ 
“it hang in theair like a frost-bitten sun- 


flower; and when you take hold of this pi 
paw of knavery it feels like a candidate's - 


“busted” aspirations; I would advise you ` 


to cut the acquaintance of this gentle- 
man ag goon as possible. You cannot — 
rely on him; his word is as unreliable . 


28 his hand. He is suspicious of every- 


body, therefore needa watching himself. 
The man who grips your hand hard, and © 


‘holds on while he talks, js not harmful. | 


He is only trying to. advertise himself: . 
He ig an egotist, and wants to convert .. 
you to his cause. st a 

' The firm, quick, decisive sp has 
character, honor -and. fellowship. Such - 
wish you success and will not throw. 


chunks in your path. 


The Drummer’s Wife ` 
, i at ood as you would meet oe 
Ra man ge about 26, five feet and: 


ten inches in eee a rather dark com- 
' plexion and weighing somewhere around 
180. He had a dignified air, a keen black 
eye, and was quick and impulsive in ac- 
tion. He seemed to be a tavorite with 
everybody, ue very few people knew 
his last name. He went by the name of 
Charles Toby. Why this was so, I never 
“knew. He got so accustomed to the name, 
that he would sometimes register at the 
hotels under it, for a joke. 

Charley was employed by a wholesale 
grocery firm to travel out of Portland. 
He had now been on the road some five 
years and was known by every hack- 
driver and newsboy on his route; and 
they would call, “Hello, Toby!” as far 
as they could see him. Charley’s family 
lived in the State of Washington in a 
small town about eighty miles from 
Portland, and he visited them as often 
as it was possible for him to do, But 
there were weeks when he could not, 
and often when it was impossible to get 
home he would write his wife to meet 
him with the baby at a certain town, 
on a certain day. This appointment his 
wife always tried to keep, as they were 
. much devoted to each other. His wife, 

after awhile, learned the days on which 
he would be at certain towns and she 
would write him there, and he never 
failed to answer her letters. He was 
heard to say that he corresponded with 
the best woman in the state and often 
met her by eppouneny. This could have 
meant that arley had “a girl on the 
string,” but it did not; it was his way 
of speaking of the dark-haired little 
housekeeper who cured for his darling 
` baby boy, which occupied his thoughts 
more than any other human being. So 
much did he desire to be at home that 
he had often determined to quit the road 
and settle in his home town, in some 
small business. But it seemed that he 
could never come to the point of giving 
up his job, as it was bringing in the 
necessities of life for his little family. 

The last week in August, 1910, found 
Charley on his long route; it would be 
impossible to get home that week. But 


a queer anxiety and dread seemed to. 


come over his wife Grace; it seemed that 


she had never wanted to see his manly | 
form go badly in all her life. At last she 


decided that she would meet him at the 
town of ——-. She had heard Charley 
= refer to the hotel he usually stopped at 
in that town, although she had never 
before been there herself. — 
| Leaving the baby with a friend, which 
was a thing she had never done before, 
she took the train that would put her 
in X—————- about 4 p.m. When she ar- 


rived in the town she went straight to- 


the hotel to see if Charley was registered 
there, but on looking over the register 
found that he was not. She then asked 
to see the hotel mail, thinking 


ossibly 
his house had written to him 


ere. In 


_ this, too, she was disappointed, but her 
_ feminine quickness of sight had caught’ 


the familiar name of “Mr. Toby” on an 
envelope, and it was in a woman’s hand- 
. writing. and carried 2 suggestion of 
dainty refinement. : 
-© Do you ask what she did? You should 
know that! Yes, she took the letter and 
put it in her pocketbook, registered under 
a fictitious name, and asked for a room. 
` It seemed that the elevator would never 
get to the third floor, and that the porter 
-was an age in unlocking the door. At 
last she was alone, and wild thoughts 
= flew through her brain like flashes of 
lightning. Must she tear the envelope 
ope and read the meern 
_ _ dress another envelope to Mr. 


Toby in a 
80 A 


then ad- 


disguised hand? No, that would never 


- do, the letter had a cancelled stamp on 


it and was postmarked “Aug. 25th.” 


. These she could not rpa nor would 


she be able to, put it t 


rough the post- 
office in time for delive 


that day. She 


‘would contrive to break the seal. 


With a wet towel and a trembling 
hand she proceeded to dampen the en- 
velope. At last, after what seemed an 
age, she found the flap beginning to 
loosen. So eager was she to get it open 
that she tore the envelope slightly. With 
fear and trembling she extracted the 
perfumed note, and her worst fears were 
realized; some designing woman had be- 
come infatuated with her husband. The 
letter read: 


“Mr. C. Toby. 
‘Dear Sir: 

You will possibly be surprised to get 
this note. It is from an old admirer 
of yours. Have tried to get an intro- 
duction to you but failed. I can assure 
you that I am of good family, and as 
for my looks, you will have to decide 
that point for yourself when you see 


me 

At 7:15 Thursday evening I shall 
pass the big oak tree in the park. Will 
ue an umbrella, and wear a black 
vel e 


I am, Honorably yours, 
J. T.” 


When through reading, Grace dropped 
the letter in her lap, exhausted, para- 
lyzed. What could she do, what must 
she do! Charles is likely to come at any 
moment, and may recognize her writing 
on the hotel register. Though the name 
is a false one, she fears she was too 
much excited to effectively disguise her 
handwriting. Must she destroy the letter, 
and say nothing to Charles about it? By 
so doing, she can protect for the time 
being against the wiles of the adven- 
turess. But would she not cross his path 
again? A woman who has her eyes on 
a man for three years would not be so 
easily discouraged. 

Grace finally decided that as she was 
on the ground, she would protect her 
own interest, and to try the fidelity of 
her husband she would not interfere, but 
would watch proceedings. She replaced 
the letter in the envelope and sealed it, 
then called the bellboy, gave him the 
letter, and told him to put it back in the 
chet mail, as she had taken it by mis- 

e. 


T WAS not a minute too soon. As she | 
listened to the boy’s steps descending | 


the stairs, she stepped to the window and 
looked out. The hotel bus had just backed 
up to the curb and was unloading its 
passengers. The second man to alight 
was Charles. He was jollying the porters, 
and saying hello to everybody. Looking 
down from the window, half concealed by 
the lace curtain, Grace thought she had 
never seen Charles look so manly; but in 
2 moment he passed from sight into the 


‘hotel. Now, in her imagination, she could 
see 


m grasp the letter and tear it 
open, but what is that expression that 


comes. over his face? She cannot dis- 
cern it 


Charles registered, looked over the 


-mail hurriedly, and sat dowm He seemed 


to be ill at ease, nervous, consulted his 
watch two or three times. At 7i jump- 
ing. up, he took his small sample case 
and went out through the side door. He 


was gone until 6:20 o’clock, when he came 
in and washed in the public lavatory 
instead of going to his room, whi 
was very unusual for him to do. He 
said nothing to anyone, but went in to 
dinner. Coming out later on, he looked 
at his watch twice in succession; it was 
7:05 p.m. He bought a couple of cigars, 
and strolled leisurely out through the 
side door, headed for the park. 

Grace figured all the afternoon as to 
how she should proceed. It was not hard 
for her to decide that she would be on 
hand at the big oak tree at the appointed 
time, but how should she act? Could she 
control herself? Yes; she would be as 
calm as a sphinx! She thought how 
lucky it was that she had worm a dress 
Charley had never seen, and a veil, too, 
something she had not worn for years. 
As the hours wore on, she became more 
restless. She would have given her life, 
almost, to have seen her husband’s face. 
She felt that if she could get one glance 
at him, she could detect his motives and 
judge whether or not he would keep the 
appointment. 

As soon as it began to get dusk, Grace 
stole down the _ backstairs, and out 
through the garden walk. When she ar- 
rived at the park she had no difficulty 
in locating the big oak; and within 
thirty feet of the tree she found a settee 
nestling among the lilacs. She had been 
there but a few minutes when she saw 
a man coming down the walk toward her, 
and as he approached, she easily recog- 
nized the walk of Charles. She yearned 
to speak, to warn him of his danger, 
to remind him of his duty; but no, this 
would not do, she must play the game. 
Charles walked within fifteen feet of 
her, with only a glance in her direction. 
But Grace felt that she could not look at 
him, so turned her head and Charles 
walked on. He proceeded down the main 
walk until he arrived at the big oak 
tree. Here the paths forked. 

He took the right-hand one, and was 
gone out of sight for some two minutes, 
then returned over the same path in the 
direction of the tree; but just before 
reaching it his attention was attracted 
by the appearance of a fine, highpowered 
automobile, running rather fast, which 
stopped suddenly near the gate at the 
end of the walk leading to the tree. The 
wheels had scarcely stopped turning 
when a woman dressed in black, and 
wearing a heavy veil, stepped from the 
running-board and the car moved off 
at a good pace. She stopped for a second 
and boked around, as though not know- 
ing in which direction to proceed, or as 
if looking for someone. 

By this time, Charles had reached the 
big oak, and turned down the walk to- 
ward the woman in black. She immedi- 
ately came forward to meet him, swing- 
ing her parasol Just as they were about 
to meet, Charles stopped and seemed to 
be feeling in his pockets for something. | 
She also came to a stop. | 

“Good evening, Mr. Toby,” she said, 
with a significant laugh. i 

“Good evening,” answered Charley, at 
the same time succeeding in locating a 


- match, for which he had been searching 


through his pockets. He scratched the 
match and proceeded to light his cigar. 
In the meantime the woman was talking 
rather excitedly. When Charles struck © 
the match she made an effort to cover 
her face, but not until Charley had 
caught her eye. As the light fell on his 
face she stepped back with an exclama- 


tion: 


“Why, this is not Mr. Toby!” 
“Yes, that is what I am generally 


Old West 


called,” said Charles. B 

“Did you get a note from a lady this 
afternoon?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Then how came you here?” 

“Taking a walk.” 

Just at this instant another gentleman 
arrived and, seeing that Charles had his 
cigar going, asked for a light; but in- 
stead Charley gave him a match. All the 
while the stranger kept his eye on the 
Woman, and as he struck the match she 
gave a sign of recognition, at the same 
time remarking that the two men looked 
considerably alike. The aftable stranger 
remarked that the resemblance was in 
some part undoubtedly due to the star- 
light, at the same time handing Charles 
his card. Now as this was an evening 
for striking matches, Charles struck one 
to examine the card. It read, “J. C. 
Toby.” He passed it to the woman and, 
as he felt that he might be an intruder, 
strolled slowly away and out of sight, 
while the real Mr. Toby and the woman 
departed in the opposite direction. 


(RACE had watched the whole pro- 

ceeding, as only a woman can watch, 
but the gathering darkness of the eve- 
ning had prevented her from telling one 
man from the other. Insane jealousy told 
her the man with the woman was her 
husband. She peered into the darkness, 
clinging desperately to the rustic seat 
with both hands. She found herself 
springing to her feet and raising the 
seat as though she would use it for a 
weapon to crush the usurper of her home 
and happiness. Her breath came in gasps, 
and cold sweat stood upon her forehead; 
she trembled, not with fear, but an over- 
whelming rage and anxiety. 

Should she follow them? No, she would 
rely on the fidelity of her husband! He 
had never proved untrue in the past, 
and she believed in him now, even with 
appearances against him. Just then she 
could see the pair turn into a sheltered 
cove some three hundred feet away and 
take a seat on a bench. They had not 
sat there more than fifteen minutes 
when a large man, carrying a heavy cane 
in his hand, entered the scene down a 
blind pathway. He was walking slowly 
and seemed to be peering into every 
nook and corner on both sides of the path. 
At last he reached the cross-walks and 
turned in the direction of the man and 
woman. 

The newcomer’s strange behavior at- 
tracted Grace’s attention and she at once 
grew suspicious of his motives. Who 
could he be, she wondered. Possibly the 
father of the woman in black or a lover. 
Crazed with jealousy and seeking ven- 
geance, she did not have to wait long to 
learn his mission. In a moment he had 
Spied the couple, half hidden in the 
bower. He stopped and listened intently. 
He seemed to crouch like a lion before its 
spring. Grace’s heart stopped beating. 
What was about to happen? Charley 
trapped with another man’s wife or mis- 
tress! 

At last the man spoke. His tone was 
ene of anger, sarcasm and defiance, all 
in one. Instantly the woman in black 
sprang to her feet and faced about, 
arms in the air and outstretched toward 
the approaching man, pleading dumbly 
fòr mercy. He repelled her savagely. 


“Sit down—you!"” he roared, with a. 


threatening gesture. He seemed strug- 
fing to control his feelings. His voice 
was not loud but intense. The woman 
Grusped on her knees at his fect, begging 
asd pleading for her life and 
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Navajo squaw and papoose. 
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panions life. She endeavored to shield 
erself by saying that her escort was 
an old schoolmate she had not seen for 
years. 

“Ah, is that so? Then you have been 
separated for a long time!’ 

The man pulled from his pocket an 
automatic revolver of latest pattern. “I 
will give you both a chance to live to- 
gether in another world,” he announced. 

The woman’s companion up to this 

oint had said nothing. He seemed para- 
yzed, dumbfounded, petrified. When he 
was able to talk he tried to expluin. but 
his antagonist would listen to nothing. 
He vowed vengeance—immediate ven- 
geance—on the woman and her paru- 
mour who had wrecked his life. The wom- 
an, now grown hysterical, flung her- 
self into her companion’s arms and cried 
to him to intercede for her. 

“Save me! Save me!” she begged. 
Then, as if the idea had just occurred 
to her—"“Offer him money to spare our 
lives; he will do anything for money! 
Offer him five thousand dollars! 1 know 
him; you can buy him, but you cannot 
scare him. Act! Act quick, for your life! 
Nothing can pacify him but money!” 

This last appeal came distinctly to 
Grace’s ears. Like a tigress from her lair, 
she sprang forward to save the honor 


of her family and to intercede for the 


life of her husband, who now appeared 
to her as o martyr to a woman's guile. 
As she bounded forward, Charles, as she 


believed it to be, began to talk and beg 


for leniency. Grace stopped sudden 
within ten feet of where the ord 


and woman stood. That was not Char- 
ley’s voice sho heard! She was beside 
herself. She said nothing, but Iooked on 
in wonder. 

The aggressor, not daunted in the least, 
seemed to assume a more defiant air 
than ever, and said in a sneering voice, 


_ “Vengeance is sweet!” 


Just then another figure appeared, 
a stalwart, manly form. With firm tread 
he entered from the underbrush twenty 
feet away. As he approached he said: 
“What are you trying to pull off here?” 

The big man with the stick and gun, 
now in a towering rage, raised the hand 
holding the gun and shouted: “I propose 
to protect the honor of my family and 
the dignity of a gentleman!” 

As the man’s hand came to a level, 
Charles struck his wrist with a small 
cane he carried, then grabbing the gun 
with his left hand he wrenched it out of 
the man’s grasp. As he did so, he re- 
marked: “You are a bit too nervous, 
my boy; you might let that go off ac- 
cidentally, you know.” 

The big man now turned on Charley. 

“Sir, why do you protect a villain 
like this, who has destroyed my home 
and honor by Hated mo of my wife?” 

Charley laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder and spoke: Your wife is casily 
stolen,” he said. “Your honor needs mend- 
ing and your proper home is in tha pen. 
You may now take a walk to the police 
station.” Turning to Mr. J. C. Toby, he 
continued: “If you have any money to 
donate you can use it to prosecute a 
pair of blackmailers.”’ 

“I will do it, Mr. Boyd! I have the 
letter in my pocket written by this sor- 
ceress.’’ 

At this juncture Grace stepped up and 
pulling aside her veil said, “Charley, 
you’re a brick! There isn’t another man 
like you west of the Rockies!” 


Influence 


EYIUMANITY! Humanity! How un- 

fathomable! A freak of nature! Of 
the billions of people who have lived on 
the earth no two alike, each having cer- 
tain characteristics di1ferent from all tho 
rest; and to think that most of theso 
peculiarities are inherent; came with us 
into the world, are a part of our being, 
therefore are uncontrollable to a grest 
extent. 

There are certain characteristics in 
lower animal life that are common to its 
kind. Instinct is controlled by certain 
fixed principles. When you understand 
how to control or influence the instinct 
in one lion, you have the subject mas- 
tered. You know what wul control all 
other lions. This is not co with man. 
When you bavo learned the disposition 
of one man, you ure far from knowing | 
the disposition of other men. If you want 
to get the good will of a cat, rub it on 
the back. (Be sure and rub the way the 
fur lies.) Do not pull his whiskers or 
twist his tail: In five minutes’ time you 
have made a friend of the cat, and it 
will follow you anywhere you wish. Pat 
Rover on the head and give him a piece 
of meat and he will be your faithful 
dog. Give tho pigeon grain, and he will 
always come home to reost; but in deal- 
ing with your mule, you must employ. 
different tactics. You must let him know 
that you are boss. although yon: snly 

i ounds, you mus im 
weigh soe ail can lick a mule that 
weighs 1,000 pounds Stand on your dig- 
nity, do not get familiar with him, 
never offer to shake hands with his rear 
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extremity. He does not require much 
petting or attention. I had one that you 
could not curry with a comb and brush. 
The only thing I ever used on him was 
the sharp prongs of a pitchfork. The 
humane society may understand about 
dogs, cats, and horses but they have 
gotten hold of the wrong treatise on 
muleology. | 

With man you come into contact with 
‘millions of traits of character and dis- 
position, while in the lower animals 
there is only one trait for each family. 
In addition, you have to encounter and 
deal with his reason, which is equal to 
yours, and ever ready to assert its in- 
dependence. Hare is a test between two 
Damascus blades. The victory lies trem- 
bling in the balance, waiting to be claimed 
by the most valiant warrior. The game 
of life is not so much with events, as 
it is with man. Your influence and stand- 
ing with man is worth more to you than 
a house and lot on Broadway. 

Influence and prestige will put you 
in a position to rule the world. Without 
influence, you are nothing more than a 
grain of sand on the sea shore, lost in 
the multitude. Having no individuality 
means relegation to oblivion, filling space 
and killing time—an ideal job for an 
imbecile, To be something in the world, 
to represent a principle, to be honored 
and loved by our fellow man is the de- 
sire of all rational, law abiding people. 
To attain this influence requires patient 
study and tact. If you had only one man 
to deal with, or one class of men, then 
it would not be so hard; but when you 
have to come in contact with hundreds 
and thousands of men, to get the good- 
will and esteem of all, or even a ma- 
jority, requires some thought and policy 
on your part. 

When you have pleased one man that 
is no reason you have pleased his brother. 
When you understand one woman, that is 
no reason that you understand her moth- 
er, When you can control one man, it 
is no criterion that you can control a 
regiment. Some people you can drive 
with a bull-whip, others you can lead 
with a string, while some will not stand 
hitched with a log chain. The only way 
to work this fellow is to give him plenty 
of rope and let him tangle himself. 
Iced nim on the hole in the doughnut 
for a while, and he will follow you like 
Mary’s Little Lamb. : 

Other people are like the cat, you can 
control em by petting them; others, 
like the. dog, you can manage by brag- 
ging. on em and making much of 
them. Some, like the mule, you must let 
know you are boss. Others, like the lion, 
while they have great strength, are 
keeping quiet, but have an cye on you. 
You cnn control these also by maki 
a friend of them and treating them wit 
respect, but do not impose upon their 
dignity, or reflect upon their strength. 

Courtesy, respect and .good judgment 
on your part will win the battle if any- 
thing will If the friendship of a shallow 
. egotist is worth anything to you, it 18 
_ easy. to obtain. All you have to do is to 
brag on him and agree with his ideas, 
and he will think you are the nicest 
fellow in the land. The friendship of 
the common classes of man can be gained 
by congeniality, and by showing them 
that you appreciate their society. People 
do not like to have their social stand- 
ing or honor reflected on. More enemies 
can be made in an hour by haughty car 


riage and reflection than friends can . 


made in a year by kindness. 
= There are two classes of people you do 
not want the friendship of; one 1s a liar, 
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“I helped to build Pikes Peak!” 


the other is a hypocrite. They will both 
betray you, one leaving you to ridicule, 
the other poisoning your influence for 
good. These two classes of people you 
should make a study of; they are the 
coyotes of society, a demon in disguise, 
the offscouring of the earth, the scab of 
humanity. If I knew a more degrading 
name to call them, I would surely apply 
it. They deserve the contempt of all 
respectable people. 

Do not imagine for a moment that 
you can buy friendship that will ever 
carn a dividend. Friendship that is for 
sale is inflated with gas but has no 
ballast to hold it steady. To be able to 
influence the world and draw men to 
ou, you must be a magnet; you must 
cep your batteries charged with a solu- 
tion of kindness, good-will, cheerfulness 
and candor; now pack your batteries in 
a box of firmness; then attach the 
electric wire of progress to the magneto 
of consistency, all to be run by the dyna- 
mo of energy, and fed by the fuel of 
equity. This machinery with very little 
attention should run in foul as well as fair 
weather, and at all times produce a 
fe to electrify your circle and attract 

e admiration of your fellow-men. 


City vs, Country 


THE CITY MAN is an artist when it 
comes to figuring. He can use up one 
lead pencil and half a quire of foolscap 


` paper each week, estimating the great 


profits he could make if he only had a 
ranch. He could keep 100 hens, each hen 
laying an egg per day, 3,000 eggs a 
month at three cents each, or thirty-six 
cents n dozen—nobody would kick on 
that price—$30.00 a month. 

He could have five acres in apple 
trees, each of which would surely 
five boxes of apples, and he is certain 
he can get $1.00 a box wholesale, be- 
cause he remembers very distinctly that 
he paid $2.10 for those Jonathans last 
winter. Now, to be sure, he will only 
figure 150 trees to the acre. This would 
met him $750 an sere, or $3,750 for the 
five acres. And the labor for picking 

ose apples would amount to scarcely 
nothing at all. He could hanl them to 
ee himself and not work very hard 
either, 


Then he could plant five acres in sugar 
beets, and at a conservative estimate, 
raise 18 tons to the acre. He knows this 
to be correct, because he saw the state- 
ment in a prospectus sent out by a land 
company. The sugar factories pay $5.00 
a ton for these beets. He knows that to 
be so, for a man told him that was what 
he got. Well, these five acres in sugar 
beets will bring him $450; and he is 
sure the sugar beet business would suit 
him, for he has four boys that are the 
right age to do the thinning and hoeing. 

Then he will plant five acres in Irish 
poe (spuds) and these will yield 450 

ushels to the acre. This fact he learned 

from a folder sent out by a real estate 
firm, and they would not dare print a 
statement that was not correct. On the 
five acres planted to potatoes he gets 
2,250 bushels, which are worth $1.00 a 
arias or a total of $2,250. That is not so 
ad! 

Now he has only five acres in apples, 
five in sugar beets, and five in potatoes— 
why, that is only fifteen acres all told, 
he and the boys could cultivate that easy, 
and not work over four hours a day. The 
eggs, apples, sugar beets and potatoes 
will bring in $7,530 a year. That beats 
$60 a month and going to work every 
morning at 8 a.m. Then besides that, he 
could have strawberries right off the 
vine, and pure milk and butter from a 
real Jersey cow; and if the weather is 
bad or he happens to feel tough, he 
doesn’t have to go to work at all; and 
no fear of losing his job either. Then 
there is another thing not figured in—the 
calf that Bossy would raise. This could 
be sold for, oh, I don’t know just how 
much. From the price we pay for steak 
at the butcher-shop, the calf at a year 
old should bring $45. 

Again, on a farm there is another thing 
that cuts a big figure in a man’s living 
expenses. Clothing amounts to practically 


nothing on the farm; a pair of overalls 


and one suspender every six months is 

all he needs. | 
You need not talk to him about farmers 
not making money. It grows on them like 
moss on a tree. When he gets on that 
farm he will not be.thrown out of work 
every time the walking delegate wants 
to boost his salary: and he ee 
BS 


getting awful tired of having the 


Old West 


tell him what to do. He don’t see any ~ 


reason why he cannot be boss of himself 


for a spell. He knows of a 25-acre farm | 


that he can buy for $75 an acre, and pay 
for it from the first year’s crop, besides 
having plenty left over to run the family 
till next season. He knows his calcula- 
tions are correct because he has gone 
over them a half dozen times and com- 
pared the figures with the prices that 
eggs, apples and potatoes sell for in town. 
He is going to give up his job right away 
and strike for the country, where the air 
is pure, the wild rose blooms, and the 
singing birds will cheer him on his way. 


TEE FARMER has inoculated himself 
with the bacteria just the same, and 
his fever is 105. Unless a doctor is called 
retty soon he will be out of his head. 
e wants better schools for his children— 
he has four girls and 
knows the girls would make good school 
teachers and stenographers and each 
could earn at least $80 per month. Two 
of the boys could get positions as bank 
clerks, and the third would make a good 
politician—he alone should then be able 
to keep up the whole tamy: If he is any 
good at grafting he coul ive all the 
rest of the family jobs under himself. The 
farmer himself feels pretty sure he could 
hold down the job as mayor of the town, 
which does not require much gray matter. 
Now, the four girls will earn $320 a 
month, while he himself and the three 
boys could earn at least $100 each, mak- 
ing a grand total of $720 a month, or 
$8,640 a year. No pesky calf to feed, no 
cow to milk in the rain, no hogs to 
swill—what do you think of that, Susie, 
my girl? 

“That’s right, Dad, and we could buy 
an auto and have a good time. I and the 
other -girls would help to pay for it out 
of our salaries. It is awful hard on us 
girls to have to stay out here and never 
see anything.” 


Now here is a good chance for an 
oculist to get in his work, and fit each 
family with glasses that have the right 


focus, and that gives to each man’s job 
a rose color. It may be possible that he 
will have to call in a physician to diag- 
nose the case and give some powders to 
reduce the fever. ¥ hate to see a man 
take a header unless he knows how deep 
the water is. I saw that farm myself 
that the city man was thinking of buying. 
It may be that I was there at the wrong 
time of the year, but I got the tip pretty 
straight from the farmer’s wife, that it 
was moulting season with the chickens, 
and so she Fadn’t got an egg in three 
months. She had paid $9.00 for feed in 
that time, and her husband complained 
that the chickens had destroyed a half 
acre of wheat by tearing down the 
shocks. The old man told me on the quiet 
that a late frost had killed the apple 
crop in the bloom. He showed me where 
he had planted some sugar beets in the 
‘spring, but the ground baked so hard and 
the seeds were so poor, he didn’t get a 
good stand. He had plowed them twice, 
and hoed once, but last week he had de- 
cèded to turn | 
eat what there was of the crop. He said 
he thought he would have enough pota- 
tota fo So him, tf he could keep hts neigh- 
bors hops out of the patch, > 
After thinking over the proposition, I 
have come to the conclusion that the city 
man was colorblind. He thought he saw 
roses on this ranch. The nearest thing to 
roseg that J saw was g bunch of. cactus: 
The country man asked me if I had 
ever lived in town. I answered that I 
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three boys. He. 


the pigs in and let them. 


“How do you like it?” i 
I told him that I did not care to talk 


about my neighbors and, in fact, that I. 


did not have many, that I only knew 
three men in our block, and was not at 
all familiar with them. 

He told me he expected to move to town 
next week, and I asked him to call and 
see me when he got settled. As I was 
leaving he asked me if I did not want 
some eggs. He said the merchant in his 
village wouldn’t pay more than ten cents 
a dozen for them, which amount he ex- 
pected you to take out in trade. 

Well, my farmer friend did move to 
town, with all of his brood except the 


pigs, as he had learned that the city 
ordin 


ances would not allow a four-legged 
hog in town. I saw my friend after he 
had been in town four months. He said 
the girls had learned shorthand and 


could perform fairly well on that little 


piano-like instrument that sat on the 


desk, but only one of them had succeeded 
in fang a job—at $5.00 a week. He 
said the boys had answered several ad- 
vertisements for help wanted. Day before 
yesterday when Joe went to answer an 
ad there were forty-one applicants in 
line, twenty-seven before him and thir 
teen behind. He figured that at that rate 
you would have to answer forty-one ad- 
vertisements before you got a job. The 
boys are still at it. 

I asked the old man what about his 
job as mayor. He replied that he had 


been approached on the subject by some 


of the people in his ward, but he could 
not understand why they had to have so 
much money for cigars. He had found 
out that if he got the help of these men 
he would have to give them the jobs in- 
stead of providing places for his own 
family. He said that 
ing as possible with the city water, but it 
had cost him $6 for what he had drunk 
so far. Now he is wondering which is 
the cheapest, water or bottled goods. He 
said he could read the hands on a clock 
all right, but that the gas and electric 
light meters kept him guessing. He never 
could tell whether they were going or 
coming. | 

He had bought a second-hand auto and 
taken the girls out once for a ride; he 
had run over a dog which cost him $10, 


_ and was pulled in for not having a license 


on his car. He had had a tire blowout 


‘and the carburetor wouldn’t work. His 
landlord had told him that if he would 


have the car fixed up he, the landlord, 
would take it for a month’s rent. He said 
he went downtown last week to buy a 
box of apples and the groceryman showed 
him several kinds. Among the lot was one 
that had his own name on it. He 
packed the box last fall and sold it to 
the wholesale man for sixty cents; but 
the retail dealer wanted $1.50 for it now. 
I think the country man is about in the 
notion to swap his prospects for a jack- 
rabbit, and then kill the rabbit. . 
The man that establishes a trading 
bureau will make more money than a 
matrimonial agency. Everybody wants to 
swap, trade or move, The man in Kansas 
wants to go to Colorado; the man in 
Colorado is going to Canada; the man 
in Canada is going to Alaska. The black- 
smith wants to be a carpenter; the car 
penter is determined to be a painter; 


the painter covets the plumber’s craft; 
the laborer wants the foreman’s job; and 


foreman is thinking of turning out 
the boss. Before trying on the boss’ hat, 


he has never considered that it may be 


two or three sizes too ] for him. If 


the people ever get settled and learn | 
what they want to do, then get their 


c had been as sav- 


ag she comes above 


something moving. | 
Alaska and the Northwest 


shoulders to the wheel, there will be 


AMONG all the pleasant memories that | 


I have of the past, one seems to 
haunt me; it flashes upon me when all 


alone, bringing back scenes and incidents 


that were very unusual. In 1900 I was - 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, and got- 
a letter from me requesting me to. 
go to Alaska. This was Saturday after- 
noon. I took an inventory of my house- 


hold goods and worldly belongings which: 


consisted of thirteen dollars, twenty-three 
handkerchiefs, seven shirts, eleven -paira 
of socks and a safety razor. I then turned 
my. attention to my. anatomy—respira- 
tion below normal—fever one hundred— 
nerve an unknown quantity—hcadache 
two days old—temper boiling—finances 
on the verge of nervous prostration. I. 
went out and got a prescription filled, 
I do not remember how much now, but - 
I think it was n guart. : l 
Everything being ready we. sot sail on . 
the briny deep Sunday afternoon. Every- 
thing went fine till ahout twelve p.m. 
when I was awakened in my berth by my. 
next door neighbor making a nolse Like . 
he was calling hogs. As I had always 
enjoyed seving pigs eat, I got up to in- 
vestigate. When I opened my stateroom 
door, I found I had made a mistake. My . 
friend, instead of calling hogs, was lean- 
ing over the railing and feeding the fish. 
I proceeded to get familiar with him and 
attempted to lead him into conversation, . 
but he gave me a vacant stare. Then i 
tried to console him and tell him he would 
get well; he answered me by poet 
“That is just what I am afraid of,” ell 
every dog has his day, unless -he is on 
board a ship, and then it is likely to — 


. come at night. 


The same day out we had a little ex- 
citement, which brought the coal heavers 
rom the hole, and the sailors on deck. ` 
t was not a storm of the elements, but 
the commotion was a hog. We had on 
board some home-loving swine, that we 
were taking to Alaska to serve as a relish 
in a Chinese restaurant. One of: the old - 
granny hogs broke out of her crate and 


: decided to take a bath in the briny deep; 


and, without waiting for towel or soap, 
she took a header. I do not know how 
deep she went, but she was wet when she 
came up, and fighting mad. She espied 
an island- about a mile away and headed ~ 
for it without a compass. She did not . 
stop to figure whether she would meet 
any of her congenial swine friends there © 
or not, but she was like Columbus—~she 
would have the right of discovery. and 
she could colonize tt at her leleures . 
The captain and tha crew broke into 
her arrangements; the captain called for 
Heenan and his brother, a boat was - 
dropped into the surf, a signal was given 
for the race. Old grannie had the ad- 
vantage of the start by five hundred 
feet and at the quarter part she was still 
in the lead; but odds were offered on the 


‘boys and at the half she was overtaken. 


Now, strategy of man was pí against — 
the instinct of the hog. They undertook . 
to take grannio in on the larboard side. . 


© These sailors learned more about lever- — 


age and vity in this conflict with | 
salma an. ey eyer knew .. before. a 
They found that two men and a hog on > 


Id tip it at an angle > | 
one side of a bọat wou This caused them. 


1 an in th . 
ene ha stead now. One man tries 
to raise grannie: main strength, but. | 
! , water she proves to . 


‘possess more avoirdupois than the sailor 
—she wins, he takes a bath. © 

Third inning, big sailor at bat, little 
: Bailor short stop—hog on first—two balls 
—one strike. One of the passengers sug- 
‘gested getting some corn and toting her 
in. Fourth inning, one man on each side 
of the bow; big sailor grabs pannie by 
the top sail, little sailor by the rudder, 
one, two, three, landed, but not home. It 
was a question of who would run the 
boat, the hog or the men. They called 
for reinforcements to disarm her or to 
man the boat, preferably the former. 
After a series of. skillful engineerin 
feats grannie was hoisted on board an 
put in chains. From now on we had to 
rely on scenery for amusement, and it 
was the best—mountains on every hand 
rising out of the sea, covered with spruce 
‘and pine, and the deep bluish green of 
the water making a perfect image of the 
reflection. We glided day and night in a 
hundred fathoms of water between these 
mountains, rarely ever seeing the open 
ocean; and it was well enough that we 
did not see it, as our little ship could: 
buck like a broncho. © ; 

~. One morning I was at the breakfast 
table just as we were entering Dickson’s 
inlet when a wave struck us and sent 
me sliding back over the floor. I did not 
know but what it was a trick of the 
steward to save the fine beefstenk. We 
ptopped at Juneau, where I saw the 
novelty of a street. being paved with 
boards. The streets were covered from 
side to side with planks like a bridge; 
this was done to prevent the wagons and 
teams from sinking into the mud, for 
it rained here every day—it did not 
mist, and it seldom ever missed. 

Doup an Island is only a short dis- 
tance irom Juneau. Here one of the larg- 
egt stamp mills in the world is in opera- 
tion, pounding the ore as fine as meal. 
On nearing the wharf at Skaguay, the 
first sight that caught my eye was a 
mammoth watch chain, composed of 
solid nuggets of gold; this was worn by 
a man on the dock, as carelessly as a 
boy would wear an Ingersoll watch. This 
jis the town where the famous pack 
trains loaded their wares and received 
ag toll a dollar a pound for transporting 
the goods over the White Pass; but now 
the iron horse goes over instead. Here, 
too, the Chinaman practiced his culinary 
art of serving ham and eggs on a board 
table covered with oilcloth, and received 
for hig pains a tip of two dollars and 
fifty cents; as. for a bed, a pair of 
blankets and your shoes for a pillow 
cost sibs ag dollars. By porer per- 
 Buasion this Chinaman would wash your 
Bhirt for 50g. CE 

Our. next stop was Sitka. Here you 
- find the totem poles in perfection. They 
. are often painted, but always gruesome 
looking. The characters carved upon them 
represent human beings and animals: 
each character represents a heathen god 
- but, in reality, looks more like the char 
acters of Dante’s Inferno. They usually 
= stand about twenty to sixty feet high. 


Alaska would not be complete without 


laciers. One of the finest is Mewer 
lacier near Sitka. It is hard to con- 
_ ceive what a glacier looks. like from 


_ description. Imagine millions ‘of tons of- 


-ice and snow compressed and wedged 
. together by slipping off the mountain- 
sides and coming in avalanches, one upon 


the other, piling up hundreds of feet. 


deep. The. pressure and the weight keeps 
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- being melted all the time, often causing 
| pebeila ‘ice cliffs that are very 
autiful, = aoa 


am here to tell you about it. 
this overdrawn, the boat is in commis- 


_ We came back on a steamer known as 
the City of Seattle. She was a nice little 
craft but she must have been shy on 
ballast, for the waves played with her 
like a cat tossing a ball. You did not 
have to walk the deck to give you exer 
cise; you got peat trying to hold your- 
self in bed. The captain of this boat 
surely made plenty of money; he never 
had to feed aaa On one occasion he 
approached one of his patients who was 
pumping out his system over the stern 
of the boat. The captain essayed to 
console him by saying, “My friend, your 
stomach is weak.” 

“Ain’t I throwing it as far as any of 
them?” was the reply. 

It was a question which was the more 
interesting, the scenery or the passen- 
gers. Well, we lived to tell the tale and 
needed no doctor for a year after, so we 
will praise the good ship that carried 
us over in safety. I must be a hoo-doo 
for every time I get on a ship, she tries 
to float on her side or waltz on her bow. 

I left Astoria, Oregon, one morning on 
a small boat to go over the Columbia 
Bar and around by Cape Disappointment 
to Ilwaco, Washington. After we got over 
there the wind began to howl from the 
west and roll up white caps over the 
bar. I would have given thirteen cents 
to have been back in Astoria. A pros- 
pective passenger asked the captain if he 
thought the return trip would be rough. 
He answered, “I hope so.” He got his 
wish and then some. 

If I had had a piece of paper and any- 
thing to have willed I surely would have 
gotten busy. Sometimes the bow was up 
and sometimes the stern. When the 
stern would come up out of the water 
the wheel would fight the air like a 
Dutch windmill fighting demons in the 
moonlight. The man who made this boat 
understood his job; he made it to float 
on its side as well as on its bottom. 
That was one time we felt like we would 
rather walk than ride, but the purser 
had our tickets and the pilot would not 
stop. Do not ask me if we got over, I 

If you think 


sion and they are still selling. tickets 


at a reduced rate—you can make ar- 
rangements for the wind to blow. 


A Good Time | 


EITY never created man to be a bur- 


den to himself or an eyesore to so- 
ciety. Nine-tenths of our troubles are 
imaginary and can be blotted from our 
book of remembrance. Children have their 
troubles just the same as grown people, 


but the child’s troubles are like soap- 
‘bubbles, they never last overnight. The | 


little girl breaks her dolly; she cries as 
thoug _ bo 
loses his ball or breaks his toy; it is 
just as hard for him to bear this as it 
is for you to suffer a financial loss. 

I remember when I was a boy and was 


O “breaking” a couple of young steers to 


work to my “truck wagon.” It was a 
vagon that I had taken great pains to 
make; it was so perfect in construction 


_that all the boys in the neighborhood 


looked upon it with a longing eye and 
had offered me all sorts of trades to 
induce me to part with it. I always shook 
my head and said, “Nope.” I could have 


more fan with this outfit then, than I. 


could now with 2 $5,000 auto. 


_ Well one day I was out in the woods 


and had just loaded up with some kin- 


-dling when a boy came running toward 


my team with a kite he was trying to 
fly. My steers broke into a run. I tried 


pains. 


her heart would break. The boy 


to head them off. It was no use. They 
bumped against trees, over rocks and 
into fences. When they were finally 
stopped the yoke was broken, one of the 
calves crippled, and my wagon a perfect 
wreck. If I should lose a house and lot 
today, it would not hurt me half so much. 
I thought I was ruined for life. I spent 
the afternoon bemoaning my fate. But 
the next morning by daylight I was on 
the job, determined to repair the wreck, 
which I had Pacer from the woods on 
my back. I held a consultation with my- 
self as to whether I should start at the 
differential or at the radiator end. I 
finally decided that the steering gear 
being out of order was the cause of all 
the collisions of the previous day. The 
steering gear was not automatic, and so 
would not turn the corners as fast as 
“Buck” and “Brandy” but would tum 
turtle instead. I went to work and in 
three days had everything in running 
order except the spark-plug and car- 
buretor; I thought Buck and Brandy 
had enough spark in them to run, and I 
knew they were good mixers, as I had 
tried them. The next day I was whistling 
and the birds sang as sweetly as ever. 
Just so are the troubles all through 
life; there is always a way out. You must 
be stronger than the opposition. You have 
the latent power within you to be king 
of your realm. The man or woman who 
in continually complaining admits that 
he or she is weak and not able to cope 
with the petty affairs of life. This weak- 
ness can be overcome by determination 
and the cultivation of hope. There are 
thousands of people that invariably look 
for the dark side of everything. You may 
submit any kind of a proposition to them 
and before you get through they have . 
an objection formed and their suspicion 
is aroused. They are afraid of everybody 
and everything; they suspect your. mo- 
tives, and will do or insinuate something | 
to block progress. They are natural-born 
cranks and kickers and so penurious that 
they cannot be honest. If such people 
could only see themselves in the same 
light that others see them, they certainly 
would change their tactics. 7 
Then there are others who are always. 
complaining that the world does not treat 
them right, that they have hard luck— 
which they usually are entitled to, as 
they drive business away and disgust . 
all with whom they come in contact. 
There are others still who are ever- | 
lastingly complaining of their aches and 
ill these people ever learn that 
rehearsing a thing in the mind, and keep- 
ing it continually before themselves, does 
more to impair the ae than anything- 
else they could possibly do? It has been | 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of scien- 
tists that by constantly eter) to a- 
well man that he looks bad, that he has” 
fever, that he has indications of a cer- © 
tain disease, the ailment will actually 
develop through the influence of the | 
mind over the body. If this picture be-. 
fore the mind will produce disease, 2. 
lovable, healthful, joyous picture will - 


produce health. cage seared paves the 


way for the doctor. mbling and com- 
plaining have been the stepping stones 
to divorce courts more than once. — 
People who are lighthearted and jolly 
make friends.and hold them. People who 


look for the good in all things and are 


willing to give credit where credit ig due, 


who are willing to concede that the other 


fellow can be right part of the time— — 
ey are the people who are magnetic 
and attract the admiration of the world, 
at the same time laughing off troubles 
and repelling disease. Who ever heard 


Old Weat 


of a big fat man having the “blues,” or 
refusing to laugh when there was a good 
joke told? If you find yourself growing 
melancholy, get out and exercise or join 
a jolly crowd and go to the theatre or 
to the “movies.” One of the best tonics 
one can take is to get out and romp 
with the children. If you have none of 
your own, borrow some. Go for a walk; 
if your case is bad, go to the country. 
Get away from decent people where you 
cannot bother them with your complaints; 
and when you come back from your trip, 
do not look for the old ball you formerly 
wound your grief on. If any of your 
chums have the same disease as your- 
self, do not go near them. I know of a 
sanatorium that has strict rules not 
allowing patients to talk about their 
ailments to each other. 

At a certain hospital there was a 
bench near the fountain which was 
called the ‘‘mourners’ bench.” Here the 
chronic complainers came daily to swap 
their tales of woe. The superintendent, 
to stop this, had painted on the seat, 
“Order your coffins early to avoid the 
rush.” 

Learn a lesson from the child. Learn 
to get over your troubles by not think- 
ing of them. There is something new 
about the child’s mind all the time; and 
as soon as the mind grasps another sub- 
ject the trouble has vanished. You have 
the power to change your mind from 
the worry and if you do not, you should 
suffer; it is a just debt you owe and 
you must pay it. 

Fear has a great deal to do with peo- 
ple’s happiness. You have met persons 
who are afraid of everything. They were 
afraid it was going to storm, afraid they 
had caught cold, afraid their eyes were 
failing them, afraid the children would 
be sick or run over in the street; every- 
time they hear a noise at night they 
think it is burglars; they keep themselves 
worked up and nervous all the time. If 
you care anything for life, stop this at 
once. Worry will bring old age, gray 
hairs and the grave quicker than any- 
thing you can do. 

Read good books, those that teach a 


. 
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principle preferred. Broaden your sphere 
of thought, build air castles, work with 
your hands and brain, have some object 
in view, remember that you were created 
to some great end, have the nerve to 
take your position in the front rank, 
think something, act something, wake up 
and let the world know that you can 
command respect. Take the first train 
to Progress and be on hand when the 
melon of Prosperity is cut. 


Colorado 


EVERY COUNTRY has its beauty- 

spots that show up as beautifully as 
the glow on a maiden’s cheek just when 
she is blooming into womanhood. It has 
been my pleasure to linger in a few of 
these places and absorb some of their 
salient features. 

The Rocky Mountains have always been 
my favorite haunt. I can see more maj- 
esty, feel more inspiration and inhale 
more life-giving energy amid the crags 
of the Rockies than I can perched on the 
towering Washington Monument. I love 
freedom; I love to stand on the peaks 
and breathe the pure, health-giving air, 
to feel the energy of youth coursing 
through my veins, and to bathe in the 
sunshine peculiar to this region. 

If you want to feel blood course through 
your veins as it did when you were n 
boy, hike into the hills with your drink- 
ing-cup. Take no water with you; you 
will find some gushing pure and cold 
from Nature’s fountains. People who 
have never climbed mountains know noth- 
ing of the exquisite joy one feels as 
they mount from crag to crag. You feel 
as if you had satisfied that one longing 
ambition of man—to conquer. When you 
have arrived at the top of the neak you 
fee] you have reached the goal. You cry 
“Bravo!” Now, with the satisfaction of 
accomplishment you sit down and rest, 
and survey the prize as far as the eye 
can sec. Exhilaration, inspiration do not 
express your emotion. Me live in another 
country?—not yet! 

A few years ago I had an occasion to 
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stop overnight in Canon City, with my 
family. The next moming we wont out 
for a little walk, but before we returned 
to the hotel it proved to be a pretty good 
one. We had covered a digtance of four- 
teen miles. 

We started up the Grand Canyon, and 
like the boy chasing the butterfly, we 
were led on and on, from flower to 
flower, from pinnacle to dome, dome to 
cliffs 3,000 feet high, thence to the rush- 
ing torrent of the Arkansas, driving 
its battering-ram against the’ granite 
walls and ever at work on its task of 
making a roadway through the boulders. 
Next our attention was attracted to the 
Hanging Bridge. Here the forces of Na- 
ture are contending with the Gould Sya- 
tem as to which shall have the right of 
way. But the difficulty has been arbi- 
trated by the railroad being suspended 
in the air. This canyon is some twen 
miles in length; and evory foot is crowd- 
ed with interest. 

Then there is the Sky Line Drive near 
the same town, which is considered by 
many to be one of the most picturesque 
drives on the continent. Nature onca 
upon a time got romantic and threw up 
an immense ridge of solid rock saveral 
miles long, leaving a valloy on one side 
and a canyon on the other. The rocks 
are set on cdge and towor a hundred feet 
above the surrounding country, the walls 
being almost perpendicular. On one end 
of this ridge there is an auto road that 
Winds to the top. But before starting. 
sec that your brakes are all right and 
your steering gear in “applepie order.” 
We are going to put you on this cliff 
that is about ten feet wide, with a rocky 
prann on each side. Now steady! Speed 
imit 60 miles an hour; driver strictly 
prohibited from using bottled poses or 
stomach bitters! When you get half way 
up, stop. Look to the right; there is the 
road you just passed over in the canyon. 
On the left, at a stone’s throw, is the 
verdant valley. What are those trees? 
Apples, apricots, plums, cherries, pears ' 
and peaches—yes and strawberries be- 
tween the rows. I wonder if that old 
farmer has a grown daughter? 


| URAY can boast of the most weird 

canyon in the coun 
appropriate name of Box Canyon, and it 
surely is boxed in. When you are nearing 
it you hear a roaring sound as of dis- 
tant thunder. As you draw nearer this 
increases in magnitude until you walk 
upon the precipice that leads to a sus- 
pended bridge. Here all of a sudden the 
sound breaks upon you in a deafening 
_roar. and you look to see if the bridge 
ig falling.. When you have caught your 
breath and started again you tread on 
_the bridge as softly as a cat when watch- 
ing its prey. The thunder of the water 
falling among the hidden crags now 


threatens to damage your eardrums. You | 


look above you, and around you and see 


no water. Is it a myth or are demons. 


fighting -with fate? You look around. 
Solid walls on every side that you can 
easily reach with your walking cane, 
- extending far below and hundreds of feet 
above. Hemmed in, trapped! What an 
admirable place for. a dungeon, all we 
‘lack is an iron door. On closer examina- 
tion, we find the headwaters of the Un- 
_compaghre River have cut their way 
among the crevices of the rocks and are 
ouring with fiendish glee among the 
ulders at the bottom of the pit out of 
Bight of man. ss SS 
- This town of Ouray is unique in a way. 
-` It is built in a recess of the mountains 
_in the shape of a dipper. The whole town 
is not larger than a potato patch in 
. Ireland; but this is not the fault of the 
people who live here. Their backdoors 
‘swing against the granite walls, and if 
they made the town larger, they would 
- have to move the mountains back. 
About fifty miles east of this place, 
near the town of Montrose, is the fa- 
‘mous Gunnison Tunnel. Here the gov- 
ernment has bored through the mountain 
and intersected the Gunnison River, 
_ diverting it from its course, poured it 


upon the mesas in another valley and | 


made them to blossom as the rose. 
Knights of the hoe (honest farmers), 
` here is your chance. If I were not so 
: tired I would tackle it myself. What will 
the ground produce? Ask rather, what 
it will not produce. Go down to Montrose 
or Delta, back up your wheelbarrow to 
the curb, and tell the merchant to roll 
you out a peach—but I will not say any- 
thing more about this section of the coun- 
try until I have had a talk with the 
real estate man and see if he will divide 
commissions with me. | 
_ Now we. take the Denver and Rio 
~ Grande through the Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison. Scenery? Well, rather! But 
the railroad does not give me.any free 


. passes, so I do not feel disposed to ad- © 
vertige their snap. But, say, Cleopatra’s. 


Needle, and those blue pools of water 
filled with speckled and rainbow trout 


sure do look awful nice. I wish I could | 
the subject © 


. tell you about them and do 
jugtice,. but I never went to college. If an 
. Izaak Walton could catch one 
thousand in this river, he would never 
have to lie about fishing any more, A 
i erore fisherman once told me about 
catching a twelve-po l | 
minnow hook and a line made of basting 


: thread, I have thought about this story | 
several times. I do not believe he lied | 
_about the size of the fish, but he surely © 
Was mistaken about the hook and line.. 
The reason I doubted his judgment was. 
_ possibly because I remembered the story 
of the: real estate dealer in Arkansas . 


who was showing a prospective buyer 


-a piece of land in the swamps where it h 
XY do not want you to be contaminated. 


had overflowed badly in the spring, and 


of course left the mark- of water on the 


- It has the 


tsk n a 


d. trout with a. 


tree-trunks. He was showing our friend 
over the land in October. The agent was 
expatiating about the good qualities of 


the land. At last the customer, pointing 
-to tree-trunk, inquired what made the 


mark about six feet from the ground. 

“Oh, that’s where the wild hogs have 
rubbed against it,” was the answer. The 
agent kept on talking, but noticed that 
his customer did not seem to take the 
same interest in the land thereafter. 

When they got back to town the agent 
said “Well, how about it? Can I sell you 
some of that land?” 

“No, but I would like to have some 
of the hogs that rubbed against those 
trees.” 


WELL, WE WILL STOP for lunch at 

Leadville, the highest incorporated 
city in America, over 10,000 feet—but 
isn’t the air nice and fresh? Well, why 
shouldn’t it be, it is filtered through 
snow nine months in the year. But for 


-all that, the people in this town do not 


eat snowballs. They shovel gold dust like 
you would dirt in your back yard, and 
you know that kind of dirt is always 


marketable. No advertising necessary; 


no bargain days; no 69¢ sales. 

Well, I promised you a ride on the 
‘“‘rubberneck” car to Cripple Creek. All 
aboard. This takes us out by the smelters 
near Colorado Springs where the gold 
is extracted from the ore by heat. But I 
guess you are not interested in the pro- 
cess of manufacture; all you want to 
do is get hold of the eagle. Well when 
you do, don’t choke him till he squalls! 

I think there is room for all on the 
observation car. Put on your overcoat 
and come out. This road is not as straight 
as some, as you will notice. It. doubles 
back on its tracks like a scared jack- 
rabbit dodging a dog. Look down below 
you fifty feet—there is where we came 


from. Now look sixty feet upward— 


that is where we are going. And still 
further above that is a third track 


porca on the precipice. We will soon 


e to the place where the conductor 
gives the engineer a match. This road- 
bed looks like it was melted and poured 
on the mountain side, or possibly it is 


P ODE e path made by a streak of - 
zig-zag ii 


ghtning. It is quite different 
from the roads of olden days when they 
all led to Rome. | 

This is a “Short Line” between two 
cities of wealth. Here lies one at our 


feet, the “City of Sunshine.” Look where. 


I point on Cascade and Wood Avenues— 
do you see the residences? Croesus, 
Apollo, Mars and Jupiter, all the big 
bugs, live there. “Oh, is t the arena 
where all: the people are assembled?” 
No, that 1s North Park; the people are 


attending a band concert. Now look to. 
the east about twenty miles distant on ~ 


the plains, do you see that long dark 
object moving slowly to the southward? 
Roda is 1t?” A herd of cattle going 
to that lake for water. “About how 


much is each of ‘those cattle worth?” 


I do not know what a whole cow is worth! 
But I went down town yesterday and 


contracted for a steak to be delivered 
tomorrow; and I have got to sell some — 
of you fellows a dozen books 


can pay for it. : . 


Well, here we are. Now gaze down o 


. the greatest gold camp in the world— 


Do you. see that safety deposit bank 


`- cantaloupes to su 


SO that I 


down there? “No; I see nothing but the 
sign ‘Portland Mine’.” Well, that’s it. 
The vaults are all underground. There 
has never been a safe-blower that could 
break in her walls or work the combi- 
nation. Sometimes a porter gets away 
with a little bunch, but they pay no at- 
tention to that, they just call it “high- . 
grading.” | 

See those flat cars on the sidetrack, 
all loaded with ore? “Is that ore?” “Well, 
what is in that stuff anyway?” Well, 
there is a substance that at one time they 
made into candlesticks and ornaments 
for Kings’ thrones, but now it is turned 
over to the trusts. They set aside a small 
part of it to endow colleges, build li- 
braries and send missionaries abroad. 
What becomes of the rest? Oh, that is 
used for “‘safe and sane legislation” and 
to educate the people to appreciate the 
high cost of living. 

Just as the train pulled out of Cripple 
Creek one of the party came up and 
said: “Old man, I’ll give you $1,000 for 
your sarcasm.” 

“Sold,” says I. 

But on investigation I found he wanted 
to pay on the installment plan, then wa- 
ter the stock and give me half of the 
new issue for the purchase price. 

Now I want to take all my audience 
to the Arkansas Valley, fifty miles east 
of Pueblo, in an auto. I. want to show 
you the farming district of our state. 
We will stop here on this section line, 
where the north and south road crosses 
the cottonwood road. Look back and to 
the right; looks pretty good, eh? Sugar 
beets—hundreds of piles; to the right in 
front, cantaloupes—a hundred acres— 
yes, and ripe too. Joe, get out and load 
up the auto. To the left in front, cattle 
and hogs in green alfalfa up to their | 
knees; and on the left behind we can - 
count how many haystacks? Well I think 
there are forty on that quarter section, 
with about twenty tons to the stack. Well, 
drive down another mile and let’s see 
about that poor farmer! 

Say, those steers do look nice. Fed on 
beet tops, beet pulp and alfalfa. And on 
this side—did you ever see so many bee- . 
hives? He sure has got a lot. Do you 
know that we have enough honey in this 
state to sweeten the disposition of all 
the old maids in Christendom and enough | 
ly Chicago and New . 
York—enough alfalfa raised in one year 
to feed Barnum & Bailey’s circus for 
fifty years—enough fruit to make every 
man in America a pie—enough sugar 
from r beets to sweeten the coffee | 
of America, the tea of England and the ` 


_Yrice of China; enough cattle to bankrupt . 
-the people if 
at present prices; enough iron rails to 


cut into steaks and sold . 


lay a track from coast to coast; enough . 
gold to give every man on the continent 

a watch chain, enough spuds to feed the | 
German army, cabbage big enough’ to 
make two messes for the elephant. Jum- 
bo; mineral water enough at Manitou 
to give every man on the globe a drink, 


. and a climate good enough for the in- 
habitants on the moon! ee o 


‘St. Lonis and Omaha Cyclones 
BY SOME MEANS, I hardly. know 
—” how, it had. been impressed on my 


mind- -that cyclones were always accom- 


panied by a funnel shaped cloud; but on 
the 27th day of May, 1896, I learned my 


‘mistake: About four p.m. I was stand- 
‘ing on the corner o. 
Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, and my ate — 
tention was called to the pount ap- 


Pine and Ninth 


of tho elements. do not re- 


member ever having seen anything like 
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it before, or since. The clouds seemed 
to be very low and muddy looking, and 
to be in rapid motion. The best I can 
describe, they resembled a pot of boiling 
muddy water, and there was very little 
wind blowing. We had no other indica- 
tions of the mighty catastrophe that was 
about to descend on us. 

About this time I took the streetcar 
for home, about five miles distant in the 
western part of the city. Before we had 
gone ten blocks it grew suddenly dark 
and the wind seemed to come from all 
directions, blowing down chimney tops 
and signs. Our car stopped suddenly and 
we heard a roaring sound. In a few 
minutes the rain began to pour, but we 
in this locality never dreamed that the 
city was being visited by the greatest 
cyclone in the history of America, nor 
did we realize the great amount of 
damage that was done until the next 
morning. 

About 9 a.m. I started out on an in- 

ection tour. I walked, for this was 
about the only way you could get along 
the streets. Telegraph poles, trees, fences, 
signs, housetops, brick and mortar were 
everywhere. 

The cyclone struck the town about the 
foot of Cass Avenue, and followed down 
the river to the Eads bridge, and then 
turned somewhat to the west and pur- 
sued a southwesterly course, carrying 
death and desolation in its path. No wall 
was strong enough to withstand its force. 
Its course played every peculiar prank, 
twisting out the sides of houses, taking 
off roofs and setting them down intact 
in the same yard, and sometimes down 
on the same 
covered. In some cases the most frail 
buildings were left standing, and nearby 
it took the church or fine stone front 
residence. The parks were simply 
wrecked; not a tree was left standing 
and it seemed that no two trees were 
blown in the same direction. 

Man never realizes how small and 
insignificant he is until he finds himself 
in the grip of a cyclone or an earth- 
quake. Man in his normal moments 
prides himself on his ability, his knowl- 
edge and his power, but in an instant 
he finds himself stranded and alone, as 
weak as a babe and stripped of his 
reason, tumbling like a sheep before his 
shearer. When we look around us and 
see our homes and other possessions 
which we have spent a lifetime to accu- 
mulate, swept away in a moment, we are 
forced to reflect how transient is man 
and all of his efforts. It shows us 
further the difference in possessions, the 
superiority of knowledge and learning 
over worldly goods. Fire, earthquakes and 
tornadoes in a few moments can make us 
paupers as far as wealth is concerned, 
but it cannot rob us of knowledge and 
experience. Neither can a thief ia the 
night break through and steal knowl- 
edge, aspirations and aims. 

There is one faculty of man that has 
been cultivated to such an extent that it 
has become abnormal and domineering. 
The overwhelming and insatiate desire 
to accumulate wealth has such a hold 
on the people of America that they are 
straining every nerve and putting forth 
every effort to amass dat fortunes that 
cannot be utilized to vantage during 
their lives. Excessive wealth never did 
and never will bring happiness or con- 
tentment: it is absolutely and un- 
deciably the reverse. Wealth brings 
caren, and often enemies and jealousy. 
Great wealth left to our posterity is a 
hindrance and a handicap, and more 
often proves a detriment than an ad- 
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ouses they had originally . 


St. Louis, Missouri cyclono of 1896, abovo, 

scattered farm imploments ovor a wido 

area. Right, harvost of doath in Omaha, 
Nebraska in 1913. 


vantage. Thousands of young men and 
women have made wrecks of themselves 
and their fortunes, disgraced beyond 
redemption by having too much wealth 
at their command. 

If the property loss in St. Louis had 
been expended in securing educations 
for the rising generation it would have 
equipped every child in the city with a 
business training which would have been 
a safe deposit bank the remainder of 
their lives. Would it not be advisable to 
equip the mind to wrestle with the prob- 
lems of life, rather than lay aside our 
hoards for future generations to quarrel 
over, and actually criticise you for not 
leaving them a greater amount. 

It ig every man’s duty to lay by a 
certain amount of his earnings; to be 
prepared for a rainy day or old age. Do 
not trust to luck—or to a worse thing, 
your friends—to take care of you in your 
declining years. 

The recent cyclone at Omaha on Eas- 
ter Sunday, March, 1913, once more 
focuses upon us the terrible calamity 
and havoc wrought by wind. About five 
o'clock p.m. of that day the clouds grew 
a muddy black and seemed to drop like 
a pall over the city. Anyone who has 
ever seen a cyclone cloud will never for- 
get how they look; there is a peculiarit 
about them that seems to stamp dea 
si its face; destruction is visible in every 
ine. 

There was a gentleman on board a 
train that was nearing the city, when he 
cast his eye on the descending black and 
yellow mass that was to carry death 
and destruction in its path. He remarked 
to his companions, “We are doomed,” and 
within two minutes they could see a 
pile of dust and houses flying in the 
air ahead of them. Water and fire are 
equally destructive as wind but they as 
a rule give you warning before the final 
crash or death blow is delivered; but 
wind comes like a stroke of lightning, 


does its cody work, and ig gone inside 


of a minute, leaving millions of dollars 
worth of property piled up in heaps and 
scattered beyond recovery. Then in its 
wake almost invariably comes the demon 
{ire to consume the remnants. 


In Omaha the saddest of it all is, there 
were 150 victims lying crushed and 
bleeding beneath its iron heel. Man 
can protect himself against lighting 
and divert the waters of the rushing 
flood; but who can devise a means to 
protect us from the uncontrollable and 
unexpected cyclone? Here is a ghost of 
death that haunts the human race. 

I was in Oklahoma a few years ago 
and in passing a stairway to the cellar 
of a hotel, I saw this sign, “This way 
to the cyclone cellar.” I called another 
traveler’s attention to it and he re- 
marked, “That is the work of some prac- 
tical joker I guess.” No, that is not the 
work of a practical Joker, but of a 
practical idea, in the portions of the 
country where the altitude is low and ít 
is subjected to sudden changes of. tem- 
po and heat waves. A cyclone Ís 
ikely to occur at any time when the 
atmosphere becomes superhented and 
rises suddenly, leaving a vacuum for the 
colder air to rush into. It ia claimed 
that in the Rocky Mountain regions 
there has never been, and can never be, 
a cyclone as the air does not become 
hot enough to rise rapidly causing a 
commotion of the air. But the cause 
what it may, here is the most dreaded 
force of nature; the force that sweeps 
away the necessities of life, and leaves 
in its stead poverty and ruin, widows 
and orphans. No wonder humanity 
stands aghast when they see the hand 
of destiny shrouded in the restless fiery 
elements, ready to descend like lightning 
bolts and claim its harvest of destruction 
and death. | ne 


Woman Suffrage 


THs IS A SUBJECT which is attract-. 
ing a great deal of attention at this 
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time. There are able men and women on 
both sides, and eloquent, logical and 
convincing arguments can be made both 
for and against the panes: involved. 
This brings to mind a lawsuit I re- 
member. man was being prosecuted 
for stealing a sheep. The defendant had 
no attorney. | ae | | 
. The state’s attorney got up, looked sar- 
castically at the prisoner and began his 
harangue. He made a very eloquent and 
convincing plea, and when he had fin- 
ished the prisoner’s wife. and. children 
were in tears, and the prisoner looked 
like he had stolen a dozen sheep instead 
of one. The judge became sorry for the 
prisoner’s family, and turning to the 
state’s attorney said, “It is too bad that 
this man has no attorney. Can’t you get 
up and make a few remarks to 
the family before I impose sentence?” 
‘The lawyer got up and eulogized the 
defendant, criticized the state for drag- 
ging a man of his standing into court, 
picked the evidence to pieces, and wound 
up by saying that the sheep had gotten 
lost and wandered into the prisoner’s 
pen. That the prisoner threw a stick at 
a jaybird, and at that moment the sheep 
‘jumped in the way and, unfortunately 
` for it but with no discredit to the 
prisoner, lost its life. This was too much 
for the judge. He reversed the decision. 
=- The American mind is inclined to sym- 
pathy, especially when there is a woman 
n the case, therefore women have the 
best of the argument. If all women could 
be induced to take an interest in elec- 
tions, and would take the time and pains 
to study the economical and financial 
-effect of all proposed measures, there 
is no doubt but that woman’s suffrage 
would be beneficial. But it is a fact that 
the best educated and most refined 
women abhor politics; and if they live 
in a state where they are allowed to 
vote, they go to the polls reluctantly, do 
not post themselves, and vote for meas- 
ures and men because their husbands in- 
structed them to. If their husbands can- 
not influence them, their preacher can, 
BO you have all your measures voted on 
_ by the men after all. oe 
'.J live in a state where they have 
-woman’s suffrage. When there is a bill 
before the people where the - public 
- morals are involved, the women will vote 
on the side of morality. On the whole I 
see no serious objection to women voting, 
except in a few individual cases, and 
that is where the individual is seeking 
some political favor. Now, she will stoo 
to petty chicanery, she will be a ward- 
heeler. In the eyes of all refined people 
she steps out of her womanly sphere and 
bids farewell to the refining influence 
that makes her. the perfect creature of 
A o Hand. Now, if women would 
on 
and not degrade themselves by slumming 
in Dole: they would experience no 
trouble to gain suffrage. We are told 
‘that. women will elevate the ballot. So 


far, so good..I have no doubt that the . 


. majority of suffragettes have good and 
high aspiration, but they are on treacher 
ous ground, yes, quicksand. Did you ever 
stop to think that the professional politi- 
= cian will stoop lower than any other 
class of men? women be honest and 
‘be subjected to the same temptations? If 
` she faila there is no one to pity. | 
. It ig said that woman has been im- 


pored and denied her rights by man. Let, 


us see, how does a woman wield her in- 

fluence and gain her point? By her 

. kindness, by her submission, and by her 
tender care. Never can she gain pias ba 
by antagonism and defiance. Men 
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pacify — 


contend for the ballot in its purity, 


only arouse 


the world, but who rules the men? Now 
ladies, about face, stop breaking window 
glasses and saying saucy things. Use 
your influence through man, but do not 
step out of your sphere. Ask for the 
franchise to vote only in matters of 
education and moral issues, and all men 
will be with you heart and soul. I will 
carry a banner myself, and plant it upon 
the ramparts of progress. 

Now, ladies, do not say that men are 


selfish and want all the spoils, and, above 


all things, do not accuse the author of 
being a politician. I am a peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen; but if you want a fight 
on your hands just call me a politician. 
You may say that all people should take 
an interest in politics. That is right, and 
I do. But I am not under the dictation 
and influence of political bosses and 
yellow journalism. I study the character 
of the different men on the tickets and 
vote according to my judgment. If you 
could see my ticket before it is de- 

osited, you would think that an old 

en had been trying to make a nest of 
it. 

If the ladies will give us a bond and 
security that they will not be controlled 
by sentiment, by husbands or ward- 
heelers, then we say give them what is 
called liberty! 


Out of Joint 


ARLY ALL COMPLAINTS arise 

from a diseased body or mind, and 
it is usually the latter. Let us take the 
professional grouch. He does not Say 
much to anybody, but he is sore on every- 
body and everything. He has _ brooded 
over hard luck and conditions until he 
has become cranky, his decision. biased, 
and his judgment warped. This man in 
the first stages is usually strong minded 
and energetic, but if you will investigate 
you will find that he was disappointed 
in some undertaking or met with some 
reverse of fortune. He could not, or did 
not, attain some coveted goal. 

This Mr. Grouch is usually a deep 
thinker. He is nobody’s fool but his mind 
is distorted on certain things, and as 
a rule you cannot convince him that he 
is wrong. He is sore on the world, and 


he will not hide himself behind a rose- 


bush of discretion to vent his feelings. 
He is usually gruff and sarcastic, and 


unless you are pretty well posted on > 


the subject under discussion you had 
better not make too many bold assertions. 
You may get cornered and have to re- 
treat  . a | 

Mr. Grouch is caustic and will not 
spare your feelings. If you mana to 
keep him in a good humor and off his 
hobbies, he will be an interesting talker 
and can give you some pointers: How- 
ever, he always has his weather eye 
out, looking for the other fellow’s faults. 
This man’s brain is slightly affected 
(but where is the. man whose brain is 
not?). If he was supplied with good 
books to his liking and surrounded with 
the comforts of life you would see a 
marked change in him in twelve months’ 


time. ` . a 
Then there is the chronic kicker. He 


is a different breed entirely. He is a 


fool and does not know it. He is like a 
mule—he will kick at a sound or a 
shadow. He not only has hobby horses, 
but he will ride any old animal, he has 
no favorites and will take in tha whole 
menagerie. He will attempt to ride every- 


-thing from a monkey to an elephant 


Like the clown, he often falls off, but 
this does not discourage him. Difficulties 
him to greater effort. There 


is no vocation which is followed with 
such persistency as the chronic kicker 
uses. 

He rises in the morning and goes to 
work at once. He works piece work, con- 
sequently there is no loafing on the job. 
There is a call to battle within him 
and he goes at it at once and with all 
his might. The alarm clock rings too 
loud, the children will not get up when 
called; the kindling is wet and the fire 
will not burn. He is sure that the stove 
needs cleaning, breakfast is late, the 
coffee is weak, the steak is tough, the 
car is never there when he is ready to 
go, and the cranky conductor will not 
allow him to smoke in the front seats. 
Then he spies a headline in the news- 
paper (over his neighbor’s shoulder). I 
knew it would happen! It serves them 
right. They were nothing but a blooming 
monopoly anyway. The country is going 
to the dogs. He can’t see why people do 
not wake up and see his way. 

If you will make a list of a hundred 
current propositions this man will pay 
his sarcastic respects to all of them in 
twenty-four hours. He is a doctor of law, 
authority on ethics, and the criterion of 
honor. If he had the chance he could 
run the biggest establishment in the 
country and have no strikes. If he had 
a million dollars he would give you half 
of it (in his mind). His philosophy and | 
philanthropy are of the same variety as 
the two Irish Socialists. 

Pat says to Jimmie, “And Jimmie, 
this will be a fine country when we all 
get to be brothers, then if I am worth 
ene dollars I will give you half ` 
o Ì 9 

“Yes, and if I was worth five thou- 
sand I would give you one-half of it.” 

“Yes, and if you had two pigs you 
would give me one.” yas 

“You are a liar,” says Jimmie. “You 
know very well I have two pigs.” i 


THERE IS ANOTHER variety of - 
weak-minded individual who needs to 
be set down upon by a washerwoman 
weighing 200 pounds. I refer to the 
aristocratic, sore-backed, poverty strick- 
en, would-be society class. These people: . 
would make you believe that they are 
better than their neighbors. The butcher, 
the grocer, the dry-goods man, and their 
landlord know them. They pick over the 
meat, they finger the vegetables, they 
tousle the. dry-goods and complain to the 
landlord. They want everything done be- 
cause they are exceedingly good tenants. 
There should be a new kind of scale 
invented to weigh these people on. One 
that is graduated to weigh four ounces 
to the pound. This would still not show 
them to be as heavy as they imagine 
they are. | | 

Then there is the pinhead who holds 


ga job of some responsibility. He takes 


a delight in casting reflections on those 
under him, and in exercising: his au- 
thority (what little he has), You cannot 
approach him. He disdains your advice. © 
He shows in actions and words that you 
are his inferior. He will not condescend 
to converse with a man of your standing. 
His instructions must be observed to the 
letter. You must not ask him to reason 
why. The law of the Medes and Persians 
cannot be changed. Here is a man that 
causes the dissatisfactions and strikes. 


- The men and women under him hate him 


as a viper. If the cashier had enclosed 
him a letter with his. check in it twelve 
months ago, they would not now have to 


shut down the plant, It may be necessary. 


to correct a workman, or to remind him 


that he is drawing pay, but it is bad 


Old West 


re E R ; Ai AYE Pa ee hE ab prey sy mer -i crossing the trackless desert, often. with- 

i ba EEES ~oi O out water, bread or salt, cvor on the 
lookout for the prowling Indian. They 
forded creeks and swam rivers, cooked 
their meals with buffalo chips: and 
twisted hay. Why should they not pro- 
duce a race of people that are self-- 
reliant, resourceful, undaunted empire 
builders? ne?" 3 

There is as much in the breeds of 
people as there is in breeds of dogs. Some 
are born to bark and howl; and some 
are made for pets. Some people are like 
the bulldog, vicious and brutal; others, 
like the greyhound, quiet and unassum- 
ing, yet built to win the race. 


: Hobbies, Etc. 


p? YOU EVER think seriously of 
this proposition, that all mankind 
are cranks? Yes, I can prove it. Every 
man has a hobby and woman, too, Some 
are more pronounced than others; that 
is, some can conceal their weakness bot- 
ter than others, but watch your most 
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Leland Stanford University after San Francisco's 1906 earthquake. 


policy to walk on him lengthwise every 
day. 

There is one more bore that is the 
limit, and they come at you in a way 
that compels you to take your medicine. 
They generally work on their friends 
and families and are like a screw-worm 
in a Texas cow. They always endeavor 
to get under the hide. They have some 
ideas or complaints that are of vital 
interest to you or to the community, so 
they say. If there is not a remedy at once 
there will be a great injustice done to 
somebody and that somebody is generally 
themselves. These parasites sometimes 
go in bodies seeking whom they may 
devour. You will find them selling but- 
tons, soliciting aid and parading their 
personal charms at church fairs. There 
is no ability required for this job. Good 
looks are what count. It is their special 
delight to work an old man (I should 
know) and when they have relieved him 
of his “tainted” money they say to each 
other, “the Old Chump.” Please give me 
an introduction to the next one. 

This is the last, and it is bad enough. 
It is said that misery likes company. 
This is evidently true, but does the 
company appreciate misery? If misery 
is allowed 
surely draws first blood. Why people 
put on long faces and persist in telling 
their friends all about their many dis- 
eases and ailments, and explaining every 
phase of the complaint, 1s beyond hu- 
man conception. 

Do you meet people that you are 
afraid to pass the time of day with for 
fear they will spring their pains and 
' aches on you? Tell you how they toss at 
night, how their stomach hurts, head 
throbs and corns ache? They never run 
out of something to talk about. The next 
time they meet you they give you the 
latest freaks of the disease. If it is sym- 
pathy they want they should remember. 
that the heroes who bear their burdens 
and complaints in silence are the anes 
who get the genuine, unadulterated 
article, i 


San Francisco Earthquake 


I HAVE BEEN in several railroad. 
wrecker, ond was algo in. the terrible 
evelone that visited St. Louis, but Y am 
zlad to say that I haye never experienced 
a severe earthquake. Of all the horrors 
that can befall man, I consider this the 


worst To @ person who has not been — 


Srring, 1969 


ull sway at the company, it > 


in one of these awful catastrophes, it 
seems impossible that the devastation 
could be so great. 

I visited San Francisco shortly after 
the quake, and to put it mildly, the 
damage was appalling. What must have 
been the sight that met the cyes of the 
terror-stricken inhabitants on April 21st, 
1906, after the fire had ravaged the 
city for three days, and hundreds beon 
slain by falling walls. Before the people 
could realize what a terrible calamity 
had befallen them by the earthquake, fire 
broke out. Gas mains were broken and 
twisted, electric light wires snapped— 
conflagrations in a dozen places at once. 
Water torn asunder, and no water with 
which to fight the fire. Helpless, doomed! 
Can you imagine a thing more horrible? 

It was 6:10 a.m. when, without warn- 
ing, the first shock came, lasting about 
three minutes. In five minutes another, 
more terrible than the first, but not so 
long in duration; and still another, but 
less severe, followed in quick order. 
Think what must have been the nerve- 
racking sensations by this time. Even 
the stoutest-hearted must have quailed. 
Dread was turned into distraction when 
they saw flames dart up in every part of 
the city and learned that there was no 
wal er with which to fight the conflagra- 

ion. 

Did you ever stop to consider what is 
the most uneasy fecling that a human 
being can experience? It is to feel that 
the very earth beneath ono is giving way, 
with no refuge, no hope of rescue! 


San Francisco before this fire was ex-` 


ecedings? beautiful, with fine business 
blocks, hotels and panir buildings, the 
finest of them all being the City Hall, 
costing $7,000,000. Nothing was left but 
a heap of stone, tile, brick and crumbled 
statuary. But nowhere on the face of the 
globe has acttvity surpassed that of 
Frisco since the fire. Buildings sprang 
up like magic, The watchword was prog- 
ress. In all cases where the people could 
rebuild they started at once, and by the 
time the fair opens there in 1915 there 
will hardly be a missing edifice. This 


is a good criterion of the determination. 


and progressiveness of the West. The 


people -have faith j : 
peop. ith in the country and. 


dence in themselves. These two-prin- 


ciples will win in the face of all diffi- 


culties. / 


‘These people are the d 
those adventurous. spirits pa 


and women . who took their chanceg in’ 


discreet man closely—it will crop out. 

The most common dream or nobby is` 
our own perfection and the other man’s 
faults. The knot of egotism on the aver- 
age American is very largo, we can no 
more hide our conceit than we can our 
actions. The most ridiculous thing im- 
nginable is for the self opinioned man 
to feign innocence. He is as awkward 
ns a dog cating straw, his mouth e8 
off like an auto tire explosion (when 
you least want it), though there is one 
redeeming feature about him, he usually 
reveals his position, and leaves down 
the guard. Yes, he always has a. hobb 
and he rides it unmercifully; he. will 
try to make you believe that the govern- 
ment will go to pieces unless his ideas 
are carried out. As for politics he is a 
past master and can foretell future 
events, usually has a lot of advice to 
give you on all-subjects. And if you do 
not stand as still as the Sphinx and 
listen to him, you are very rude. 

I have one severe criticism to make 
concerning the present process of manu- ` 
facturing mirrors—the manufacturers 
have never learned the art of making 
them reflect the true image back to the 
beholder, but possibly it-is more the de- 
fect of the eye than the mirror. If we 
could only see ourselves as others seo 
us, we: might remedy a multitude of 
faults—but what is the use, we have 
worn colored glasses all our lives, and 
if we should change them for clear ones 
now the Light would hurt our ayes, but 
we would be made to exclaim, “Oh, con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel”. a 

But let us not criticize too much. Hob- 
bices in the right form, and in a mod- 
erate degree, are all right It is said 
that inventors are always cranks; but- 
that is no proof that all cranks are 
inventors. A man who is a crank on any 

articular subject ought to be able to 
develop something out of it, inasmuch 
as he heretes all of his time to that: sub- . 
ject. I think the reason these people do 
not accomplish more is because they run 
everything they undertake Into the 
ridiculous, and therefore disgust instead 
of please their hearers. You will ob- . 
‘serve that I think there are a very few 7 
balanced men and women..I mean by 
well balanced, people who look at things 
calmly and figure out the cause and 
effect of everything... People who can 
look at everything unbiased and weigh 
with a just scale. People who are willing 
to give sixteen ounces of Oe ae 
the pound wre very scarce: bot it yen 
will accept their obbies at par they - 
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will break the balances in giving good 
measure. 
Yocations 

F WANT TO BE of benefit to every- 

one who reads these pages and will 
do nll I can to assist you. I presume I am 
talking to a goodly number of young peo- 
ple who have not as yet selected their 
vocation in life. A great deal of care 
should be exercised in selecting an oc- 
cupation. You should consider well your 
‘disposition, habits, inclinations, and 
ability. 

It is a very difficult task to select an 
occupation for a person you do not know, 
but I will give general ps that 
may help you to decide what is best for 
you to attempt. 

If a girl, and you have talent and a 
true desire to learn music, the piano 
or violin will make you a good living, 
if you care to teach them. If you detest 
practice, do not gee ty it. You may 
have talent but you will never succeed, 
because you will not apply yourself. 

If you delight in children and they 
take interest in you, prepare yourself 
for public school teaching. 

If you are patient, kind and gentle, 
be a trained nurse. They make good 
money and have steady employment in 
the cities. 

Shorthand and typewriting is not bad, 
and if you will take a business course 
and study forms and legal documents 
you can iit yourself for a good position 
in any city or good-sized town. 

I would not advise you to be a clerk. 
It means poor pay, long hours, and hard 
work. 

A young man has a greater field to 
select from than a girl, though he should 
study his dispogition and talent closer. 
He 15 supposed to follow his chosen oc- 
cupation for life, whereas a girl gen- 
erally accepts a position merely as a 
temporary matter, expecting to get 


married soon and take up housekeeping. 

The field of civil engineering at the 
present time seems attractive, the open- 
ings in the West are numerous and the 
pay is good. 

Chemistry is just now attracting some 
of the brightest young men. The govern- 
ment employs quite a number of chem- 
ists in its laboratories. Sugar factories 
and manufacturing plants of different 
kinds also employ a great many. The 
pay is moderate at first, but there are 
opportunities for advancement. 

The law has always had its share 
of practitioners. Do not undertake law 
unless you have a natural talent for 
debate, and have a good memory. You 
will also need some backing for four or 
five years until you can get started. The 
law offers great possibilities. Nearly all 
of our judges and men high in politics 
come from the legal class. But it is a 
strenuous life and there are a great many 
failures in it. 

Do not be a doctor unless you have an 
overwhelming desire for that profession. 
This vocation is badly crowded. 

There are good openings for general 
contractors and these usually pay well, 
but this is a business you cannot learn 
from books. You should get a position 
as time-keeper, and later on foreman, 
for some good contractor. Then eventually 
you can launch out for yourself. This is 
a business that will not be crowded in 
your lifetime. 

If you are a good mixer, a convincing 
talker, and a man of nerve, the com- 
mercial business will suit you. It will 
bring you good returns if you get started 
right. I would advise you to secure a 
position in some reputable wholesale 
grocery, or, better yet, in a dry goods 
store, if it is nothing but assistant book- 
keeper, stenographer, or general roust- 
about. Start here at any price and build 
up. Post yourself in every line, be honest 
with your employer, do good work for 


“Suro beats walking!” 


him and you will come out all right. 
If he offers you a job at anything, take 
it; he is watching you and knows what 
you are good for. Some day you will be 
on the road earning $500 a month, and 
one day, you may be one of the bosses 
of the house. Make the right selection 
at first, and stay with that house. 

If indoor work does not suit you, 
keep your eye open for a good high-grade, 
high-priced specialty to sell on commis- 
sion. Do not take a cheap article; it is 
as hard to sell a cheap article as it is 
to sell a high-priced one, if you have one 
of merit. A great many men have made 
their fortunes selling specialties in the 
last twenty years. 

I do not recommend the retail store 
as a business. Too much detail; too much 
credit; too many risks to take, in stock 
and changing styles. 

If you are a farmer at present and 
well located in a good section of the 
country, stay with it. If you are not in 
a good locality, find one; the sooner 
the better. A practical farmer should 
have no trouble making a living and at 
the same time saving some money. This 
vocation should get better from year to 
year. You will work harder than your 
city brother, but you will not have his 
vexations and uncertainties. 

To the young man who wants to equip 
himself for a position of any kind, I 
would give the following advice: 

Stay in the public or high school at 
home until through with the courses 
taught there, then select a school adapted 
to the teaching of the profession you 
have in mind. Try to select a school of 
some reputation. Take a thorough course. 
Do not quit until you are capable of 
standing alone. After you have grad- 
uated and are ready for the battle, do 
not settle in your home town. “A prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own 
country.” 


Usually a small town is a good place 


to make a start in life, as competition 
is not so keen in an out of ‘the way 
place. There 
West for 2 great number of men of all 
classes. Some parts of the West are 
settling up fast, with all kinds of people, 
and if you strike a locality like that, you 
are at once on equal footing with others. 

If you do not object to getting out 
of civilization, you might try Alaska, 
but you'll have to take a pocketful of 
determination with you. This is just as 
essential as money up there. At present 
Florida, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and New Mexico are 
good places to locate in. You can write 
the Boards of Trade in the different 
sections and ascertain if there is any 
opening in your line. And be careful in 
selecting your acquaintances in your 


new home. Association and good stand- 


‘Ing are great prerequisites to success. 
| Salesmanship 


GENTLEMEN, a salesman is a queer 
animal. When I say salesman, I do 
not refer to an order-taker, neither do 
I refer to a traveling man. Here are 
three separate breeds of the same 
. species. 

A traveling man is one who stops at 
the best hotels, dresses well, tries to 
make a ten-strike with all the girls, tells 


‘you about all the big deals he has made © 


and writes his house about the bad con- 
ditions of trade. An order-taker is a 
man who sells a staple line of goods and 
has an established list of customers who 
as a rule buy on credit and have to buy 
of this order-taker. What this drummer 
needs is long legs, good digestion, and 
no desire to sleep unless it be between 
stations. The salesman is the man who 
understands his goods, understands his 


~competitor’s goods, is master of himself, 


and knows his customer. Yes, knows his 


customer by the time he steps into his 


store and meets his eye. 


_In order to sell goods you must be a 


judge of human nature. If you have 


never learned this knack you must get 


busy. This is the most essential weapon 


of the salesman. When you approach your 


customer say to yourself, “Is this an 
easy-going, jolly, familiar person, or is 
he dignified and austere?” This ques- 
tion should be easy for you after a few 


‘turn-downs, and a little study. If your 


man ‘is familiar and easy-going, you can 


be careless and at ease. If he is dignified . 


and thinks that he is the only pebble 
on the beach, let him think. so. Have 
respect for his: feelings. Do not contra- 
dict him. Praise him in a mild. way, but 
be very careful on this: point. If he sus- 
. pects you are trying to flatter him in 
- order to carry your point, the fat is in 
the fire and he will.not buy your goods 
. eyen though he wants them. Do not try 
to pass the time with this man, or try to 
give him any stale jokes—he will not 
stand hitehed. Be firm and dignified, 
_ yet not cold or domineering: Handle him 
with gloves until you get him interested, 
then yon can assert yourself. : 

= When you ask him for the order ask 
him how many dozen or pair he can use. 
Ask him if the goods or wares will not 
eurt hig trade. If he is slow in giving 
. his order do not bore him, turn the con- 
versttion for a while, then come back 
to where you left off. Above all things 


@o not get nervous or too anxious until- 


xI get him coming your way, then 
make him a candid, flatfooted proposi- 
‘tion, Let him know you are posted in 
cle price of goods, as well 


-3 STATE, = 


is room enough in the. 


‘that he is nervous, t 
thing that will stop the flood and turn 
direction on the same — pl 
subject. Do not let him get away from 
you, nor allow him to think that he has. 


the tide in another 


-on the road. 
~ two centa each everywhere in the United 
States. Tipo may bring emiles, but no 
business. 
cigars, but no drinks. Your house is not. 

making a speciality. of compiling kicks. 

and complaints. When they want your -— 


2 | as quality.. 
if sour prices and goods are right, he 


If the man is easy-going you can at 


ford to be familiar, though not too much 
so. Familiarity breeds contempt. On 
approaching a customer do not assume 
to know too much at first. Feel your 
in TEE your customer’s weak points 
and train your oe accordingly. If 
he is inclined to think fas 

to spring some- 


won a victory. Do not ask him to buy 
until you can lead him like a lamb and 
have convinced him that 


easy sailing. Here is a man 


in you. 


Do not ask a customer to buy too soon, 


weigh his actions—they speak louder | 


than words. When he says “No,” 
must be the judge of: what this “ 
means. With some men it means “No.” 
With others it means procrastination or 
taking time to think. Now is your time 


you 
o” 


to step in and do his thinking for him. . 


Show him by precept and example, by 


cause and effect, that your goods are the 
best. Now show your personality, bring | 


out all the reserve force within you. As 


the Indian Chief, Cornstalk, once said, 
“Be strong.” Be persistent; if you da _ 
not land him now you never will. He. 


is under your influence—he is willing 
to be guided and if you do not get the 
order it is your own fault. ' 
These two modes of procedure re- 
ferred to 
classes of men but will not apply to 


women. To sell women the first imprea- . 


gion is the thing. You must be a gentle- 
man. Not only that but you must be a 
ladies’ man. When you have their con- 


fidence, it is easy sailing. The wind may - 


change but you can tack, let out, or 
take in sail; kee 
and you will lan 


safely. 


There is a false idea in some people’s 
minds that a drummer is rough. Nothing - 
is farther from the truth. If he is dis- — na; 
they are no fishing boats. I will have 


posed to be too rough his customer loses 
confidence and respect. If you do not 
respect yourself others will not respect 


you. A salesman loses his prestige the. 
< Moment 


he sacrifices his manliness. 
Influence is half the game in selling 
goods. Show to your customer that you 


are honorable. Do not eulogize yourself, 
do not brag on yourself, do not be- 


big I. Never let your customer catch 
you in a lie. Do not abuse your com- 
petitor or his goods. Do not condemn 
goods that your customer has on his 


shelves. Be fair and talk the merits of - 


your own goods. Show quality 
not talk price too much. 

Be honest with your employer. Do 
not imagine that you can soldier on him 
without his finding it out. He knows 
what business to expect from your terri- 
tory in a given time. He ows the 
mileage and the price of hotels. The 
overcost deal was worked before you got 
Postage stamps cost only 


and do 


our boss may stand for a few 


advico on running the business they will 
ask for it. Your. boss knows that your 


competitor sella goods below your- price 
list but he says “our goods are right.” 

There are new instructions to’ con-: 
the railroad.. They are not 


ductors on 
allowed to hold thelr trains more than 


t, and you find | 


7ou are master. 
of the situation. From that time it is 
you can -> 
praise all you want to after he believes | 


will do for two different 


-is the western terminus of the 
an eye on the rudder | 


-precipices hangin 
nests in a cave.. 


them in this town of Yale. I saw some 


kalf an hour for a traveling man to get - 
his baggage checked. If you go on an 
automobile trip see that all radiators . 
are filled with water only. Don’t put. 
‘your girl’s letter in your wife's envelope! 
The thermometer might take a sudden. 
rise. Telegraph lines have no respect | 
for a traveling man’s feelings. I know 


of a case where they delivered a message 


Collect, telling him to ship in his sam- 
es. | | : 
If the boss calls you. down,. look | 


pleasant—he might have fired you—-and 


remember that all criminal judges im- 
pose a heavier fine on the second offense. _ 
Also that a job is as hard to locate as 

a man without faults. des anne 


Good luck to the drummer that is onto 
his job; . n: o R 
He will make you feel cheerful with 
a smile and a nod. | 
If I was in hard luck and stranded . 
in town, - l T ji 
I would not be afraid to “hit him” for 

a pound => >ù : a ; 
Canada 


F YOU WOULD like to take a little 
Stroll, come with me and we will walk. 
over and call on our cousin “Johnny Bull 
Canook.” He is a nice boy and you will 


‘like him, and you will bo surprised to 


see how ho is growing; his head is even: 
with his Uncle Sam’s shoulders, and he 
is surely well posted for a boy of his 
age. Not only that, he has a bank ac- 
count, cattle and land enough for an 
empire. Let’s enter his domain at the 
city of Vancouver. | | ae o 

Here on. this city’s site a few years 
ago grew the fir and cedar trees that 


are now serving in an honorable position 


in the business blocks of the metropolis 
of the Canadian West. Here is one of 
the finest harbors in the country and 
PR: 

the only railroad on the American Con- 
tinent that goes from Atlantic to Pacif- 
ic; -here also is a fine line of steamers 
that will carry you to Hawaii, Australia, - 
Japan and China; and I can assure you - 


you understand, the Em 


ss of ` Chir 
and the Empress of f “i 


apan are good 


enough for me to ride on, 80 I think they 


will do for you.. Vancouver is near tha 
mouth of the Frazer River, one of the . 


_ Breatest salmon streams. on the globe, . 


< New. Westminster is up the river a ` 
few miles, and is connected by ‘railway 
and trolley lines.: This is quite a manu- 


‘facturing city and large fish canneries 


are located here. Just a short’ dintance 
from this place ig the town of. Chilliwac _ 
in a small fertile valley. If I had a 


home in this valley and a small tract 


of land, I would not take a thousand | 
dollars an acre for it. I saw some relics 


- of carly days at the old dilapidated town 


of Yale that were very interesting. This - 
town was the head of navigation lon 

before the railroad found its way through 
the mountains. But prior to this time, | 
the never sleeping gold hunter had dis- 
covered gold in. the Cariboo country 


hundreds of miles to the north. ` 


What can be done? We must blast a i 


wagon road through solid granite on ~ 


the sides of mountains for a hundred 
miles; we must build wagons especially 
adapted to the country they are to trav- 
erse; we must have teams to pull six 
‘tons, on a wagon, over frail bridges and 
over rivers like bats’ 
o, we do not need men 
jl] take their lives 


i -e that w J 
of iron nerve ad aith 


in their hands; we are overstock 
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paraphernalia that had been discarded 
years ago, when the old trail was aban- 
doned. I was particularly interested in 
a wagon wheel that I think must have 
been seven feet in diameter, and had 
spokes as large as a man’s ankle; and 
tnere was enough iron in the tires to 
start a blacksmith shop. 

Near this place I also had another ex- 
perience that I am likely to remember. 
I undertook to cross the Frazer River 
after night in a small fishing boat. I 
had no conversation with the man that 
was to ferry me across until I got into 
the boat and was out in the stream, then 
I discovered that he was beastly drunk. 
The river was up and running like a 
scored dog. When the current struck us 
it twisted us around and we got into a 
whirlpool—yes, we got out, but I am 
grey-headed and bald too. 

Now if your nerves are steady we will 
take the C.P.R. east, but do not look out 
of the window, your head will swim. 
When we get up about Thompson, you 
will think that we are on a railroad that 
goes to the moon. The engineer who sur- 
veyed this road was surely afraid of 
water. All the water of Noah’s flood 
would not have reached the tracks. We 
wind around the mountains like a 
crippled snake hunting for a hole, while 
hundreds of feet below you rushes the 
mad torrent of the Frazer and Thomp- 
son Rivers. Is this scenery wild? I guess 
50, it would scare a mountain lion to look 
at it 

To a man that was raised on the 
prairies this trip is worth more than a 
collegiate course. The road bed is fine, 
the equipment is good, and you glide 
along as smoothly as an aeroplane, but 
-say—hold your breath when you cross 
a canyon. At lest we reach oops; 
here wo find a pleasant little valley and 
five or six stores, and tmmense store- 
houses to hold the merchandise for the 
Yale and Cariboo countries. Revelstoke 
ig a lumbering town and divisional point 
on the Columbia River. Now if you want 
to take in the Kootenay Country and 
view some of the prettiest lakes on the 
globe, this is the time to do it. There 
ig a network of so-called lakes that in 
reality are just broad places in the Co- 
lumbia River. These lakes are formed 
between . mountains, caused by immense 
dams thrown up by nature from moun- 
tain to mountain. The river hag filled 
. these immense reservoirs, some of them 
hundreds of feet deep, and I have been 
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told that in some places bottom has never 
been sounded. The water is so clear, and 
the reflection so perfect of the vegeta- 
tion and trees that extend to the water’s 
edge, that it gives the water a bluish- 
green cast. You can take a photograph 
of a mountainside, and the reflection in 
the water will be almost as perfect as 
the mountain itself. Take a ride on one 
of the small boats that ply between the 
towns and view a village at a mile dis- 
tant with its white cottages on the 
shore, and the mountains with their 
spruce and pine as a background; it is 
surely a picture worth framing. 

We must not pass Banff without stop- 
ing. This is the playground, the National 
Park of Canada, and it is surely beauti- 
fully located. Surrounded by precipitous 
mountains—yes, bald, frowning cliffs. 
There is a small town located here on 
the Bow River in a valley, an ideal place 
to rest; it has a fine, large hotel built 
on a cliff overhanging the river. Now if 
you want to think of all the mean things 
you ever did, and make good resolutions 
for the future, sit on this porch, cross 
your legs and go after it! I am going 
down to take a plunge in the hot springs, 
will be back in about an hour. 


ELL, I AM READY for a walk now. 
YY I am a great pedestrian, J learned 
that on the road. We will walk below 
town about a mile and see the buffalo 
herd, a relic of bygone days, a monument 
of a noble race which fell among thieves 
and was slaughtered for his coat. The 
Canadian and U. S. Governments have 
taken steps to protect him, but it is too 
late to lock the door after the horse is 
stolen. He does not thrive in captivity. 
He is now penned in on a few hundred 
acres, while he formerly had for his 
pasture from the Rockies to the Mis- 
souri, and he was lord of all he surveyed. 
No wonder he pines. A Dutehman under 
such conditions would commit suicide. 
Now take a last look at this little 
family, give them your sympathy and 
bid goodbye to the rocks and crags. We 
now head for the plains of Albertn where 


' the meadowlarks sing in the fields and 


the golden grain is waving snd waiting 
for the quartet that sings “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” For it igs a recognized 
fact among city. ple, that you cannot 
harvest the grain without having the 
four strapping young fellows to sing at 
noon-tide; the housewife does not mind 
waiting dinner a half honr to allow the 


boys a chance to show their musical 
talent. 

There have been great improvements 
in this country in the last ten years, the 
railroads have penetrated mountains and 
plains, and enabled the settlers to dis- 
pose of the crops, while formerly the 
outlying districts were so far from rail- 
roads that it was impossible to get crops 
to market. This province is dotted with 
quite a number of lakes which can be 
utilized for irrigation. There are some 
irrigating ditches in operation at the 
present time, but not very many. There 
is plenty of room for capital here, and 
the Canadian Government is liberal in 
its concessions. From Calgary, east for 
700 miles, is a solid wheat belt, and if 
you feel like working, get off your Sun- 
day clothes and put on your jumpers. 
ay will find the Quartet down in the 

ield. 

The last time I was through this coun- 
try was in 1900. At that time there was 
only one railroad in the province of 
Saskatchewan; now there are lines run- 
ning in all directions, and elevators at 
all stations to take care of the grain. 

Every country has its good and bad 
features. I will try to give both without 
partiality, or without the intent of doing 
anyone an injury. Here is some of the 
finest soil I ever saw, and a lot of it; 
there is no question about the fertility, 
it will raise as many bushels of wheat 
to the acre as any land in the United 
States, and in addition to this the grass 
is very nutritious. The cattle that come 
off the range are fat enough for beef; 
but you can raise no corn here, conse- 
quently, hogs are not very profitable, 
and it is too far north for many 
varieties of fruit. It is a prairie country, 
there being very little timber of any 
kind. What is found is cottonwood on the 
creek banks, though in Alberta there are 
good coal banks on the Saskatchewan 
River, also at Estevan in the province 
of Saskatchewan. 

It is very cold in the winter, the ther- 
mometer going often to forty below; in 
the summer it is warm during the day, 
and cool at night. There is a great deal 
of this land which can be homesteaded, 
or you can buy a claim at a reasonable 
price. I consider it a good place for a 
poor man, but go with a mosquito bar 
and a smudge, you will surely have to 
fight your way. They are no more ener- 
getic than the Jersey kind, but they 
have larger families and when they pay 
you a visit it is always on business. 

You will like the Canadian—he is a 
practical, up-to-date, and sociable gen- 
tleman; but if he should ask you to 
take a Scotch highball with him, take 
one only. Do not get it into your head 
that you are going to have a lot of fun 
by showing your liberality, he will raise 
you two; you will think he has a false 
pocket to put them in. There are a great 
many Scotch through this section and 
they are a good class of citizens. Winni- 
peg is the Chicago of Canada, and is 
growing fast in wealth and population. 


JT IS NOT generally known that the 

area of. Canada is greater than the 
United States, but such is the case, 
though there is a vast deal of that conn- 
try that is so far north, so cold, and the 
sensons so short, that it is not practical 
for farming. Cattle raising is carried on 
extensively in a great portion of this 
territory. 

The northwest of Canada is the great- 


-est wheat field on the American Con- 


tinent. Spring wheat is raised exclu- 
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sively. There is one thing that you must 
reckon with; that is early frost. Once in 
a great while a frost comes in August 
or early September and injures the 
wheat crop very badly; but this does not 
occur very often. There is a vast terri- 
tory in Western Canada that is being 
settled up rapidly—just here I want to 
suggest that if you want a home in a 
new country you had better get busy. 
There is very little desirable land left 
that can be homesteaded, either in the 
United States or Canada, that is ad- 
jacent to market and has railroad facil- 
ities. 

Rainfall is plentiful for the kind of 
crops that are grown in Manitoba. In 
the other two states named, irrigation 
is needed to be sure of a good yield. 
There is very little fruit grown in 
Western Canada. I have been through 
that section of the country several times, 
and I do not remember ever seeing a 
peach, pear or apricot tree; fruit of 
all kinds is scarce. Watermelons are 
quite a rarity. I saw melons in Moose 
Jaw, shipped from Georgia, that sold 
for 75 cents to $1.00 apiece for average 
size. The most hardy varieties of vege- 
tables grow to perfection in Canada. 
Celery, cabbage, cauliflower, beets, tur- 
nips, parsnips, etc., grow in abundance. 
Corn does not mature, and is very sel- 
dom planted. Barley yields a bounteous 
harvest and is one of the principal crops. 
The face of the country is very pretty 
in the spring and summer; the prairies 
are covered with wild flowers, and a 
very luxuriant growth of wild grass. 

Ducks and geese abound in the ponds, 
and shooting is fine. If a man is any- 
thing of a marksman he need not come 
home empty handed. Deer, bear and elk 
are plentiful in the mountains, and 
moose -in abundance inhabit the regions 
of the lakes; caribou are fairly plentiful 
in the northern portions of the dominion. 
Perhaps some of my readers may not 
be familiar with the elk, moose and 
caribou. 

The elk is of dark brown color, its 
general makeup somewhat like a deer, 
though darker in color. Its horns are 
much larger; mouth and face resemble 
the domestic calf; its shoulders are thin 
and a little higher than its hips; the 
elk weighs when full grown about six 
to seven hundred pounds. 

The moose is a larger animal than 
the elk, and has very heavy horns. The 
horns on leaving the head flatten out as 
broad as your two hands, and. extend 
some two feet from the head before they 
divide; then they separate, and form 
four or five prongs, about six to ten 
inches in length. The moose has a big 
mouth with large blunt nose, has a 
great deal of endurance, and is a great 
fighter in the winter. The bull moose 
should weigh about 900 pounds when 
grown. Its meat is considered of good 
quality by the hunter. 

The caribou inhabits the extreme north 
of Canada, and its nature is something 
akin to the mountain shecp. Its body is 
round, and its coat is about the color of 
an antelope. The texture of its meat is 
fine. It is not very plentiful, and the 
hunter is in good luck when he bags 
one. : 

The cougar and mountain lion are 
plentiful in British Columbia, but are 
sot hunted much as their pelts are not 
valuable, If you want a little excitement 
thoagn, this ig a good place to get it. 
J would advise you to take a half dozen 
good dogs that are accustomed to this 
xind of game, to have your life insured 


before you start, and carry a good re- 
peating Winchester, and by all means 
get an old hunter to accompany you. 
You may need his experience, which is 
very essential at times. 

If you should visit this country, you 
would be well impressed with the people. 
They are in a flourishing condition, 
genteel and well educated, will treat you 
like a gentleman and welcome you to 
their land. They like to have Yankees 
visit them. 


TN MONTREAL you will find a flour- 

ishing city of mixed population, mostly 
of French origin. These have some very 
old-fashioned ideas, but are fast becom- 
ing Americanized. 

In Quebec, you will find two towns 
in one. The upper town is settled with 
progressive Scotch and Canadian blood 
who have good, modern homes, the best 
imported goods in their shops, and fine 
hotels. But in the lower town (or French 
section) it is very antiquated and pic- 
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turesque, and very few of the people can 
talk English. They do not try to learn 
it. They have no particular love for the 
English or Canadian; they have never 
forgotten the scrap on the Heights of 


Abraham. Wolfe’s monument still stands: 


on the old battlefield, though in an un- 
kept condition. Montcalm’s monument 
stands on the bluffs overlooking the St. 
Lawrence River. From the base of this 
monument is to be seen one of the grand- 
est sights of the country. Standing some 
200 feet’ above the river, you look down 
the stream as far as the eye can see; 
it is very broad and majestic, and will 
float any ship that rides the Atlantic, 
I would like to have you go with ma 
to New Brunswick. I want to show you 
an easy-going, conservative people. They 
enjoy life and its simplicity; they never 
get in a hurry but seem to work mechan- 
ically; they make no fuss, no feathers 
about anything; they are surely the 
descendants of the Huguenots. There is 
one very remarkable thing that I would 
like to tell you about at Moneton. It is 
the tidal wave, or what is called the 
“Bore.” It is caused by the extreme high 
and rapid tide of the Bay of. Fundy. 
You doubtless know that the average 
ocean tide of the Atlantic is about. four 
feet from ebb to flow, but in-the Bay 
of Fundy, owing to its peculiar shape, 
the tide at the upper end of the bay often 
rises as high as twenty-eight feet. This 
terrible rise and pressure forcas the tide 
up a small stream, through a narrow, 
level valley, at a terrific pace, and ‘about 
three to four feet high in one solid 
breast of water. The people in the town 
go down every dgy to see the “Bore” 
come in very much the same manner ag 


they do to see tho. trains. l 

If you should ever visit St, John, New 
Brunswick, I would advise you to go on 
an excursion up the St. John River to 
Fredericton. Here are some of the pret- 
tiest sights in Canada. No more delight- 
ful climate surroundings could be asked 
for than those you encounter on this 
trip. It is the Thames of America. If 
you enjoy a sail on the ocean go over 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, from St. John; 
but if you are nervous, you may get a- 
little excited when the fog horns begin 
to blow, as they always do in foul 
weather. Just have faith in your: cap- 
tain and remember that others have 
gone before. 

I have a vivid recollection of a trip 
from Grand Manan Island to St. John.. 
It happened to be one of those dense, 
foggy nights; the whistle from our boat 
and the reply whistles, gongs, bells and 
sights of buoya, together with the beacon 
lights flashed from the towers of signal 
stations, made if seem that we were 
nosing our way between the jaws of 
death. Sleep would not form my acquaint- 
ance that night, but "all is well that 
ends well.” Our captain knew how to run 
the gauntlet. 

I had calculated to take a stenmer 
from St. John to Boston, but after this 
night’s experience, it did not take much 
persuasion on the part of the railroad 
ugent to induce me to go his way to 
Boston. I like high life and a good time, 
but I do not like to come in contact with 
what I ate day before yesterday; too 
it is not graceful for anyone to lean 
oyer the rail and make a noise like he 
was calling hogs. They say it is health- 
ful but I had rather have less health 
and more comfort. 


The Holdup 


¥ PRESUME my reader has never had 
A the horrible experience of being held 
up by a highwayman and I hope you 
will never have to hold your hands in the 
air while the other man rifles your 
pockets, 

About twenty years ago, I had an 
experience in western Colorado that was | 
enough for me. In those days highway- 
men in the West were as plentiful ag 
sheepherders. Several holdups had oc- 
curred shortly before the time of which 
I am speaking, and myself and some 
Other traveling men had been talking 
of them that afternoon. We were ex- 
pecting to “get ours” any day, as the 
footpads hud an idea that drummers 
had more money than brains—which 
usually was about right. 

It was hot weather, and the days were 
long. That evening after dinner—about 
6 o’clock—another drummer and myself . 


. decided to drive from Delta to Hotchkiss, - 


a distance of eighteen miles. We secured 
a buggy and a good span of horsea and 
set out before sundown It was one of 
those ideal summer evenings we have 
in the West—the trees, the birds, even 
the chipmunks seemed glad they were 
alive. My companion was rather talk- 
ative. He kicked on conditions of -trade, 
rehearsed a conversation he had had with 
a merchant “crank” the day before, and 
while he talked J sat there listening and 
growing drowsy. As he was driving, I. 


had nothing to do but doze off to sleep. 


It was good, thick.dusk now, and when 
I opened may eyes again, we Were going 
slowly up a long grade. Og our Pi ht, 
at intervals, were crags °! za ; t 
rose thirty to forty feet high, and re- 
sembled ghosts in the starlight. There 
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was a turn in the road just ahead of 
us and one of those fantastically ghostly 
crags was in the angle of the turn. Just 
as we approached the rock, a man on 
horseback rounded the corner. I said 
nothing but ped into the gathering 
darkness as best I could. As we drew 
nearer to each other, I saw there was 
something lying across the pommel of 
his saddle. My mind was sluggish from 
the little “siesta” I had just been en- 
joying, but when I saw this object across 
is saddle my eyes suddenly got as big 
. ag an owl’s and it did not take me long 
to decide that it was a gun. So 

When we were within about ten feet 
of the man I saw him make a quick 
movement and b the weapon. He 
swung it toward us, and at the same 
moment spoke something in a gruff tone 
of voice. I did not catch what he said, 
‘but could see the glistening of the gun 
barrel in the starlight. I could make 
out that it was a double-barreled shot- 
gun, and the holes in the muzzle seemed 
big enough to put my two fists into. 
Well, when he spoke both my hands went 
into the air, and my knuckles struck 
aa the bows in the top of the buggy. 
Then I sat still, awaiting developments. 

Just then the highwayman passed us. 
- My partner turned to me and said, 
“What's the matter with you, Dick? 
What’ve you been drinking?” 

As I caught my breath I said, “Why 
didn’t you stop?” 

_ “For what?” 

“When that robber pointed his gun 
at us!” | 
: “Robber? Gun?” he shouted derisively. 
“I saw nothing but a farmer with a 
shovel!” : 

Then I remembered to take my hands 
down out of the air, and as I did so I 
slipped one of them into my pocket and 
extracted a $2 bill—a bribe to make him 
keep his mouth shut regarding the ad- 
venture. | 


Always On Time 


THEE RAILROAD that does not run on 
time soon loses its patronage. The 

division foremen on some of the branch 
roads of the Dakotas and Nebraska have 
to resort to unique methods to keep the 
caterpillars, grass and cows off the 
right-of-way. In May and June in the 
‘Northwest the caterpillars come in bil- 
' lions, and virtually take the country. 
‘When they undertake to cross a rail- 
road they get on top of the rail and. 
then they seem to stop. Now the mash- 
ing of these worms soon glazes the 
_ wheels, and makes the track slick so the 
engineer can make no time and con- 
sequently is always late. 

Another great hindrance is the grass, 
which at this season of the 
very fast and la 
tween trains?” Yes (and I am not a 
fisherman). The wind often has a great 
deal to do with this, blowing the 
across the rails just in front of the 
drive-wheels. Now, to master. the situa- 
tion the railroad copen have mount- 
-ed on the tender a huge oìl tank that 
. holds several thousand gallons of crude 
oil. This tank is connected by a hose to 
an iron pipe about ten feet long, that 
is perforated full of holes. This pipe is 
- called the burner, and hangs about four 
‘inches above the track Now tumn on 
the oil and apply the match, start the 
ne down fhe track, and ca illars 
and grass melt like butter in an August 
sun, i 


But this is not the engineer’s greatest. 
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grows 
g over the rails. “Be-. 


trouble. The branch roads in the West 
are not fenced, and as there are thousands 
of cattle on the prairies to wander on 
the track, they become very trouble- 
some. Sometimes the old male disputes 
the right-of-way with the engineer. I 
was on a train on a branch road in Neb- 
raska in 1898. The cattle were thick 
on both sides of the track, and often 
on top of it. The engineer and fireman 
had a steady job squirting steam, ring- 
ing the bell, and blowing the whistle, 
and often had to slack up to let some 
old rheumatic cow get off the track. At 
last we saw about two hundred yards 
ahead of us, an old white-faced bull, 
head down, pawing the ground and 
bellowing. The engineer and this old 
fellow had locked horns several times 
before, and each time his bovine high- 
ness had reluctantly withdrawn, mutter- 
ing vengeance. This morning bade fair 
to show a scrap to the finish. It seemed 
that it was a preconcerted action on the 


part of his lordship, inasmuch as all the. 


other cattle withdrew to both sides of 
the road and turned around to view the 
encounter. The engineer looked at the 
fireman and said: ‘Charley, what would 
you do?” 

“Paste him one.” 


THE ENGINEER blew the whistle and 

~ squirted the steam out of the ex- 
haust pipes, while the fireman rang the 
bell. But old Jimmie, head down and 
neck bowed, stood like the Rock of Gi- 
braltar. Now, the engineer happened to 
think that his insurance policy had ex- 
pired the day before; this caused him to 
reverse the engine and throw on the 
brakes. The train stopped just as the 
cowcatcher, or pilot, touched Old Jim- 
mie’s nose. He swung his head ‘to one 
side and with a defiant bawl gave a 
jerk upward. His right horn caught in 
the fender and there he stood (like the 
cat that had caught a mouse, then let it 
loose and dared it to run) waiting for 
developments. 

The engineer and fireman held a coun- 
cil of war. It developed that each wanted 
to be captain and conduct the battle 
from the running board of the engine 
while the other acted as private on the 
ground. At last they decided to each 
get an armful of coal from the tender 
and to charge simultaneously from the 
runboards of the engine. Here they stood, 
high above the undaunted warrior, sur- 
rounded on every side by steel breast- 
works. Here they felt they could work 
their arms to good effect, and pour the 
shot hot and fast upon the unprotected 
head and shoulders of the shorthorn 
Samson. : 

It was an undue advantage to take 
of an old man who was willing to fight 
In the open. It was plain to be seen that 
the contest was unequal, as the odds 


were two to one, and Old Jimmie’s ar- 


tillery was of short range. But as for 
courage, he would defy a cyclone. 


A few of the got out on 
‘the right-of-way & see what the trouble 


was, but when we caught a glimpse of 
Jimmie’s battery and the glistening of 
his eye, we got right back in the coaches 
as quickly as if a band of train robbers 
were doing the job. . 

At last Old Jimmie withdrew in good 


_order—you could not call it a retreat, 


only an armistice, hostilifies to be re- 
newed the following day. 

In two hours’ time we were at the 
end of the branch road. As I had some 
business to transact with the super- 


intendent I went to his office. While 


there, the engineer came in, throwing 
down an envelope containing his trip 
report. At the same time, with an air 
of determination and injured innocence, 
he remarked: 

“If you want me to go out in the morn- 
ing on this run, you will have to change 
your time-card.” 

The superintendent looked up in aston- | 
ishment. “Why, what is the matter?” 

“Well, about forty miles from here out 
on the prairie, there is a bull that seems 
to own all that country. He even dis- 
putes that you have a right-of-way 
through. Now there is a waterhole near 
the tracks where the cattle come for 
water, and have to cross the road. Our 
time-card calls for us to be at this water- 
hole at 9:20 a.m. Well, that is the bull’s 
time-card, also, and we both cannot use 
the right-of-way at the same time. It 
is up to you!” 

I had a little experience on this trip 
that I would like to relate, though it is 
not connected in any way with our sub- 
ject, “On Time.” In the first place, I 
want to know if there is a dictionary 
made that will explain a Swede’s mean- 
ing in the English tongue? Also, will 
this dictionary give the correct pronun- 
ciation of words, so all Americans can 
understand each other? When strangers 
meet from different parts of the Union 
it is sometimes a little embarrassing, in- 
asmuch as they do not comprehend the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. I had 
crossed over into South Dakota but as 
yet I had had no extensive dealings with 
the Swedish merchants of that section, 
and did not understand their expressions 
of the English language. I was selling 
a high-priced specialty to the retail gro- 
cery trade. Approaching a tall, light- 
complexioned gentleman from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, I proceeded to show 
him my patent fixture. I soon saw that 
he was considerable interested, and as I 
continued to expatiate on the merits of 
my machine, he waxed enthusiastic on 
the good points of the article. I thought 
I could see a $20 bill in sight, as my 
commission on the sale. When I thought 
he was ripe for closing, I got out my 
pencil and asked him if he did not want 
one for his store. — 

“Yes,” he said, “I want one just like 
that!” 

I had my order book in my hand, and 
prore oed to fill in the blanks. Just then 

e laid his hand on my arm and said, 
“Not yet!” l 

Well I caught my breath after a 
while. 

Now as to pronunciation misunder- 
standings between Americans. About 
five years ago a man from Kentucky 
was driving west with a prairie schooner. 
He had a breakdown and found that he 
was sorely in need of a monkey-wrench. 
Now you doubtless know that the South- 
erners pronounce things pretty broad. 
Well, he called at a nearby ranch-house, 
and asked the man in charge if he had a 
““monkey-wrench.” The man looked at 
him in astonishment and sgaid “No.” But 
said: “There is a man west of here who 
hos a horse-ranch, and one east that has 


-a cow-ranch, and there is a sheep-ranch 


just down the creek, but I cannot think 
of a man in all the country that has a 
monkey-ranch! I do not believe 

would thrive here, as the altitude is 
too high.” | 
' I do not let little things like this 
worry me now, but when I was a young 
man I Jay awake three nights trying to 
understand the difference between a 
plantation, a farm and a ranch. At last 
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a bright idea struck me—that a planta- 
tion was stocked with Negroes, a farm 
populated with a white man and his 
kids, and a ranch with a Mexican and 
his dogs. 

But what were we talking about? Obh, 
yes, “On Time.” Well, the man that is 
always on time is never late. The fore- 
man likes to see a man on the job when 
the whistle blows. It shows that he is 
taking an interest in the work, and try- 
ing to earn an honest living by giving 
a good day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
If you want to hold a man’s confidence 
keep your appointments on time; and 
if you owe a debt pay it on time. If you 
wish to catch the fast express for the 
city you must be on time. If you want 
to bid in a piece of property, be on time. 
The general who expects to meet and 
defeat his opponent must be on time, 
look over the ground and make his plans 
before the battle begins. Oftentimes a 
minute or a second means the passing of 
an opportunity of a lifetime. Take a 
lesson from Nature; consider for a 
moment how exact the divisions of time. 

The stars and planets revolving in 


their orbit, though it may take a score. 


of years to complete their cycle, are 
never confused or diverted from their 
path, but move on :with the regularity 
that only- time can measure to complete 
their untold number of revolutions, to 
finish their work, and close the cycle 
when the unseen hand of destiny points 
to the hour of accomplishment! 


Man Traps 


Kp YOU KNOW that there are more 

traps set for men and women than 
ever were set for bear? Yes, there are 
thousands of men in our country who 
are living by their wits, by working 
schemes to get hold of your $ without 
giving you value received. 

There is no profession or calling that 
kes a monopoly of these gentlemen; they 
are to be found in all walks of life. 
Firet, there is the fake. advortiser. He 
cifers to give you something free. Now 
the only thing he will ever give you 
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“Rocky Mountain telophone!” 


free is hot air; when you investigate his 
proposition you will find there is a 
string tied to it. He says he will give 
you something free provided you buy 
something else from him, and ha always 
charges you enough for the article he 
sells you to make a handsome profit on 
the one he claims to give you. 

No man can afford to advertise in the 
papers and give away goods. A legit- 
imate advertiser never offers to give 
away anything. If you think of any- 
thing free outside of air and daylight, 
I would like to buy the recipe tor its 
manufacture. At one time it was said 
that air and water were free, but the 
man who said that is dead; or if he is 
still alive let him go to a Canadian hotel 
and ask for a drink of water; the. bar- 
tender will “fix his clock.” 

Then there is the real estate man 
that offers to sell you land near rail- 
roads and a good market—abundance of 
rainfall. He offers it (if you will buy 
in ten days) for $20 an acre, and it is 
dead sure to increase 200% in two years; 
and as for productive qualities, it will 
raise anything! In reality, it is too poor 
and rocky to raise as much as a disturb- 
ance. Now the farther this land is away 
from home the better it suits him; then 
he is sure you cannot go to see it before 
you buy. 

Again, there is the “fake” doctor. He 
is the limit. He will send you a free 
pill all right, and some reading matter, 
too, describing the symptoms of every 
disease known to the medical profession. 
If you have any of these symptoms, his 
medicine will cure you. It says go in the 
literature. If you should buy any of this 
soapsuds and ammonia I would advise 
you to try it on the cat. It is advertised 
to give “instant relief.” This is correct, 
you are relieved before you ever un- 
corked the bottle—of your money. 

But this is not the only doctor -that 


will diagnose your case (free). There is _ 


the financial expert. Do not overlook the 
word expert; he is a past master; and 
as for confidential tips, he has more of 
these than a dog has fleas. You will 
usually find this gentleman located on 
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tho attic floor of a twenty-two story 
building in New York. He is usually 
long on oil wells, mines and various 
other stocks. His oil well is located be- 
tween two gushers—himself on one side 
and hia “capper” on the other. And as 
for his mines, he has a mind at all times 
to work you for all he can.’ When it 
comes to stocks, he is overloaded; you 
will have to watch him when it comes 
to making the transfer or he will treat 
you like the farmer did the land-buyer 
in westem Kansas. He sold a quarter 
section of land, and when they were 
making out the deed the buyer was not 
watching and the farmer wrote in a 
half section instead of a quarter. But 
as for traps, you need not go to New 
ao to find them; they are at your 
oor. 

The merchant advertises to sell the 
best suit in the store for 315; but before 
he puts the ad in the paper, he boxes u 
the best suits and nails down tho lid. 
Now the suits that he has left on the 
counter for sale will not fit anything 
but a twelve-year old boy or a Barnum’s 
“What Is It?” I heard a compliment paid 


` a local merchant of my town lately. A 


customer of the merchant said that he 
(the merchant) was a pretty decent sort 
of n fellow, that he would not break you 
up when he sold you anything; that he 
was taking lessons from the farmer rob- 
bing bees. The farmer had learned that 
it was poor economy to take the comb 
from the bees, but to give them the comb 
back that they might set to work at once 
to refill the cella with haney preparatory 
to another robbing. 


IMHE ELEPHANT has the reputation 
of being a pretty wise “guy,” he 
always has a weather eyé open looking 
for trouble. It is related that the natives 
of Africa, in order to trap the elephant, 
dig a hole in the ground about six feet 
across and twenty feet deep, cover the 
hole with brush and leaves, then hang 
a bundle of fodder (or bait) over it. Mr. 
Elephant is curious to examine the bait — 
and tumbles into the hole. pe age 
Now,.the elephant has a cousin in this 
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country that is called a man, and who 
is forever smelling the bait. The party 
who has charge of these traps in Amer- 
ica has made a study of us, learned that 
we have a fastidious taste, that we even 
like pie and cake, so from time to time 
the bait is changed and the size of the 
hook depends upon the size of the 
“sucker” he is fishing for. When once 
hooked, the suckers are all strung on the 
same line to be scaled (have their coats 
removed) and then to be drawn by the 
Lord High Executioner. 

It is true that we are all after the 
dollar. I saw a good ad recently; it read: 
“J am after your money, and you are 
after the other fellow’s, let’s go in ‘ca- 
hoots’ and divide up.” J am willing to do 
this if the two parties named will take 
in the third man. But some of our busi- 
nessmen have such ravenous appetites 
they are like “Bosco’—they eat them 
alive! This reminds us of the coal man 
who came into the coal yard just as 
the Negro driver was-about to drive out 
with a load of coal. 

The boss asked: ‘‘Who is that coal 
for?” 

“Mrs. Smith.” 

“How many tons does she get at a 
time?” 

“Well, I tell you, boss, she mos’ in 
gin’ral gits one ton.” 

“But haven’t you got a pretty big ton 
on the wagon. this time?” 

“Don’t say nuffin’, boss; her husban’ 
got paid off yisterday and I’m goin’ to 
call this three ton.” 


“Well, you can knock off or the rest 
of the day when you get back.” 
But all dishonest people do not live 


in town. I bought some hens from a 
rancher. He agreed to bring me nothing 
but young ones. He said all the chickens 
he was selling were young, and insin- 
uated that they were really too young 
to take from their mothers. But when I 
got them I found they had shed their 
back teeth, and were old enough to vote. 
When the farmer collects the eggs that 
the old hen has set on for two weeks 
and sells them in town for fresh ones, 
it is like taking candy from a baby. 

I do not ask a man for a handicap in 
a race. All I expect is a fair start and 
no jockeying. If I lose I will mb down 
for the next race. Now, if I only have 
one opponent, J may be first; if not, I 
- purely will be second/ There is only one 
time when we are sure of being at the 
head of the class—on a rainy day when 
all the other kids sre at home. Then 
always be on hand and do your best. 

It is always well enough to help a 
comrade out of a mudhole, but in the 
tussle do not let him pull you in also. You 
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need not be afraid to walk over the 
skylight in the pavement, but be careful 
about the hatchways in the alley; and 
always look out for the manholes. There 
are two kinds, one made by the city 
engineers, the other constructed by 
skilled architects, confidence men and 
women. They will offer to show you a 
good time, and the Great White Way; 


but be careful the lights don’t dazzle 


your eyes, and the concoctions you drink 
addle the brain, or you may wake up 
in the morning to find that you have 
been caught in a trap that was baited 
with pleasure, concealed by flowers and 
ed with the dew of champagne. 


Alt YOUNG PEOPLE should read 
the story of Old Mother Trout, who 
warned her children to beware of the 


fly that covered the sharpness of the 


hook. Young man, if you aspire to be 
a painter take lessons from Nature in 
landscapes, or bird’s-eye views. I would 
not advise you to take the job of paint- 
ing the town a cheap vermilion; it is 
neither artistic nor remunerative. Not 
only that, but it is very hard to get off 
your hands and clothes, and there have 
been cases where the painter has con- 
tracted blood poison. 

Now as to the art of skating, you can 
take your choice. Ice skates are hard 
to keep on the feet and you have to 
brave the cold to enjoy the fun. Roller 
skates make more noise, and the falls 
you get will make you sore; but this is 
nothing compared to the fall you get 
from the skates purchased at a “boot- 
leg factory.” There is only one redeem- 
ing feature of this class of sport; there 
is usually a ticket given with each 
“skate” that entitles you to a free bus 
ride to a hotel where the clerks all wear 
blue uniforms, and you are not supposed 
to tip the waiters or to kick when the 
beans are not well cooked. 

Some people get badly frightened 
when they see the sign, ‘‘Look out for 
the dog!” Now let me inform you that 
there is not as much danger of con- 
tracting the rabies from a dog’s bite as 
there is in getting on the outside of a 
half-dozen cherry cocktails at the club. 


Young girls should remember that a 
man’s word considerably resembles va- 
nilla wafers—they are sweet, but very 
brittle. 
Music and midnight revels are the 
of sensation, but they do not 
strengthen the muscles or nourish the 
brain. And the drinks you get at this 
late hour of the night, instead of quench- 
ing thirst, fires the passions. The arm of 
man i8 as strong as an iron band to 


rotect the sweet and innocent maiden; 
but it falls limp at his side when she 
exceeds the bounds of decency. Girls 
be careful when you go to the dancing 
pavilion. It is built over the pool of 
despondency and the handrail that should 
be a protection is rotten. Now if you 
lean against it you will fall, and J am 
sorry to say that there has never been 
a soap discovered that will cleanse your 
garments. 

There is a peculiarity about gambling 
that has never explained. Pro- 
fessionals in all other sports are recog- 
nized as authorities, but the amateur 
gambler has no -respect for the profes- 
sional in his line. The green country boy 
thinks he is lucky because he can pitch 
horseshoes. When he goes to town he 
has got to try the Wheel of Fortune; if 
he is allowed to win a time or two, then 
he is ready to buck Monte Carlo. It is 
not necessary to tell you how he succeeds; 
but I notice that he does not wear his 
watch any more, and instead of taking 
the streetcar, he walks to his work. 

But this is not the only kind of games 
he will go against. He is a candidate for 
anything that is called amusement or 
adventure. He is also a prospect for the 
confidence man and ter. These boys 
graduate in a few years, get their di- 
plomas and retire to private life; but 
the ranks are continually filled by new 
recruits. This army of adventurers re- 
mind me of Uncle Sam’s American vol- 
unteer regiment; it is composed of Dutch, 
Irish, Swedes, Italians, and Americans— 
yes, and a big company of high finan- 
ciers. Now you can see from the er- 
pression of their faces, that they all 
hold trumps—but most of them are 
treys and deuces and they never get a. 
“pair.” : 

Americans are adventurers. They will 
ride a bronco, go up in a balloon, come 
down in a parachute and land on a 
precipice of uncertainty; then dare peep 
over into the Vortex of Destruction. A 
man to be a tight-rope walker must have 
a clear head and a steady nerve. And 
if you would win the battle of life you 
must have determination, ambition and 
a little common sense. Keep your 
weathervane in working order, and con- 
sult your barometer frequently; they 
will warn you of the approaching storm. 
Never get it into your head that you are 
exceedingly lucky, that you are the 
“seventh son of a seventh son” of a son 
of a gun. Young man, your forefathers 
learned (but they never told you) that the 
cards were stacked and the dice loaded. 
While the “capper” may win, you cannot 
beat the game! 3 
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BY THE 
IMMORTAL 


[ aT Ol vatue] 
Now Keady! 


THE THUNDERING HERD. 
When the plainsman 
asked Tom Doan why he 
wanted to hunt buffalo. 
Tom replied “I can ride 
au e I'm quick on the 
draw — and I ain't seen 
man nor beast yet I'd run 
from!” 


"You'll do,” the raw- 
hide-rough plainsman 
said. “I reckon I'll need 
every hand I can get. 
Them Indian varmints is 
aimin’ to run every hide- 
huntin’ white man off the 
Plains — YOUR SCALP WILL 
DO AS GOOD AS ANY!” 


ROBBERS’ ROOST. The 
Hank Hays Gang was at 
large! These blood-crazed 
killers were wanted—peap 
OR ALIVE—for robbery... 
rustling . . murder 
. .. jailbreaking ... and 
now for KIDNAPPING a 
beautiful young girl! 


But the girl wasdoomed — 
to perish! No one dared 
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go near their hideout... 
where Hank Hays himself 
had boasted of a 
bers’ Roost whar no posse 
could ride in 20 years!” 


Ernest Howard was a > 
new tenderfoot on the 
Red Rock Ranch. 
The ranch manager 
wouldn't even let him 
go near a horse. His 
daughter treated Er- 
nest like dirt! And the 
foreman hated him bit- 
terly — tried to KILL him! 


But the Tenderfoot had 
an ace up his sleeve. The 
others didn’t know it, but 
HE was the new owner of 
Red Rock Ranch! 
wanted to find out why 
the manager had $200,000 
in the bank while the 
ranch itself was 
barely breaking even! 
He would find out, too 
if he lived long 
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